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GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I hope the reader takes interest enough in our 
madcap friend Ludwell to wish to know what has 
become of him. It was precisely this wish that 
led Harlston, who had not seen him for some days, 
to seek him at his office about ten days before the 
time of which I have just spoken. It was so much 
a matter of course with him to meet with Ludwell 
every day, in the capitol, at his own lodgings, or 
at the houses of their mutual friends, that he had 
never before visited him. ‘To say the truth, Lud- 
well had never pressed it, and, as ceremony was 
unknown between them, there was no occasion for 
a formal call. A glance at the room at once 
explained to the Colonel the reason of this. It 
appeared to serve both for lodging room and office, 
but presented few indications of comfort and fewer 
still of business. There were few books besides 
novels ; few papers besides newspapers. ‘The poor 
fellow had kept his bed for some days from the 
consequences of some excess, and now he sat pale 
and dejected before a dull fire in the midst of the 
confusion and disarray of a chamber which had not 
been put in order since the dav before. Thesight 
of a visitor called up a mortified blush; but that 
visitor was his dear friend, and the feeling of mor- 
tification was presently forgotten. 

But neither that, nor the circumstances in which 
he found Ludwell, escaped the attention of Harl- 
ston, whose heart at once reproached him that he 
had never before enquired into his mode or means 
of living. 

“Tam afraid, Ludwell,” said he, after a few 
minutes of common-place conversation, ‘ that you 
are not getting on here as well as ] had hoped. 
Nay, do not deny it man. I see how it is. 
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my knowledge of your talents, I could have no 
doubt of your success, and J own I am surprised at 
indications that show how unequal to your merit it 
has been.” 

“To my merit indeed, as you say, by which of 
course I understand you to mean my talents and 
endowments, but it is fully equal, I am afraid to my 
deserts. A man who has just been meditating 
upon the folly which has made him, for three whole 
days, unfit for business of any kind, must be very 
unteachable, if he charges the want of professional 
success on the injustice of the world, the caprice 
of fortune, or on any thing but his own folly. The 
truth is | am unfit for this calling, and have no busi- 
ness in this place.” 

‘*Then why remain here? And with your ver- 
satile mind, if this calling does not suit you, why 
not qualify yourself for some other ?” 

‘‘ Because I have not the means in the first place ; 
and secondly, because it is not worth while. The 
fault is in myself. I am unfit for any place or any 
calling.” 

“For shame Ludwell! How can you submit to 
think thus meanly of yourself?” 

‘“‘ Because I have so long had occasion to think 
much more meanly of myself, that it is qnite a 
luxury to be able to say nothing worse of myself as 
I now am, than I have just said. Don’t you see 
that my manner of saying it is full of self-compla- 
eency? ‘To be nothing worse than worthless; to 
live neglected, but not exactly despised ; and to die 
and be forgotten, instead of being embalmed in 
well-merited hatred: why, man, such a life and 
such a reputation are quite saint-liio.” 

“ But, Ludwell, thinking and feeling as you now 
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do, why may you not ¢ hepe to » take off your re- | sede Start 1 me in a career r of ambition, and I 
maining faults as well as those you say you have | shall presently find myself sinking spontaneously 
corrected ?” |into a mere ruffler for some fellow, who has ambi- 
“* Because these thoughts and feelings will vanish | tion, because, not having mind enough to know him- 
at the first flush of restored health, at the first breath | self fora fool, nor moral sense enough to feel that 
of fresh air, and, at all events, at the first glance of he is a knave, he retains his self-respect. But, to 
woman’s eye. Ah! there’s the rub. To be plain! speak seriously, as you have proposed it; to be 
with you, Harlston, that is the reason why I have no| secretary of legation to some gay court where 
business here. I did better two months ago; but| there is nothing to do, would suit me admirably. 
it isall over withme now. Youknowthenonsense|Send me to Vienna. But, at all events send me 
I talked about Miss Courtney. Nay, you need not | somewhere away from this place. At adistance I 
color so high. Do not believe I was fool enough) might bring myself to rejoice at what I could not 
so far to mistake myself or her, as to think but of| bear to see—your success with Miss Courtney. 
that which might have been but for my own cursed | |You are not worthy of her: no man is. But I 
follies. The prodigal who fed on draff and husks! know none that comes so near it as you. If there 
among the swine, comparing his state with that is no pre-occupation, and I think there is none, you 
from which he had fallen, was unhappy enough. | will win her, unless Miss Bernard can prevent it ; 
But what had he done? He had but wasted his | and then, if you keep clear of Miss Bernard, you 
substance. Had he wasted himself toot Had he|may be happy. But beware of her at all times : 
wasted a mind richer than the treasures of India?| and again I say beware !”” 
I tell you, Harlston, could 1 but see one such man| You have the strangest prejudice against Miss 
as I am conscious I might have been, I should then| Bernard, Ludwell, and apparently with the least 
be sensible of the full depth of my degradation, | Teason ; for you certainly are much indebted to her 
and begin to repent. But I am kept from this by | good nature. For my own part, I am at a loss to 
a sense of that within me, which still looks down | | See how you fail to incur her displeasure when it 
on all I see, of what the world calls great. But! seems to be your constant study to provoke. it, and, 
when I see a paragon of a woman like Miss Court- | | as you yourself say, to baffle all her plans. Though 
ney, and look around in vain for the man worthy i. have no penchant for the young lady, and may 
to mate with her, and then feel that I—J only might | have reasons of my own for thinking of her as you 
have been that man, then it is that I feel how | de, her patience under your attacks shows her to 
the Archangel port has been degraded into the sem-| be at least very amiable. Besides, if indeed she 
blance of the crawling worm. I do not think of| has such schemes as you impute to her, it seems to 
her to love her. Satan could as soon have fallen | me, that the best temper in the world would be pro- 
in love with the purity of Eve. But the contem-| voked beyond endurance by your constant endeavor 
plation of it made him more sensible of the Hell in| to expose them.” 
his own bosom, and I would fly from hence, for the| ‘“ Her displeasure !” exclaimed Ludwell, in a tone 
same reason that the air of paradise was hateful of bitter scorn, and at once shaking off all trace 
to him.” of the self-reproachful thoughts to which he had 
“To a man who talks in that strain it is hard to just givenutterance. “ Herdispleasure! If your 
know what to say. But what say you to an office? | wonder is that she does not hate me, it may cease, 
Perhaps I may have influence enough to procure | for hate me she does, with all her spirit’s strength. 
one for you. What kind of one would suit you?”’| But as to any manifestation of displeasure, she 
“‘] am moderate in my requirements. I would} must be desperate indeed before she will dare to 
ask but three things. ‘Treasure, leisure and plea-| venture upon that.” 
sure. A good salary, and nothing to do, inaplace| “Why sot I think I see indications that you 
abounding with the means of amusement and in-| have some strange power over her, but I am at a 
dulgence. loss to conjecture its source.” 
“ You are moderate, indeed.” *“ Ah, Harlston! I ought to have told you all 
“To besure lam. Are there not plenty of such | about it long ago, but I hated to expose myself to 
offices; and are they not for the most part filled by | you, by telling you what a roué I have been.” 
just such fellows as myself? Perhaps it is the| ‘Suppose I know that already. Think you the 
office that makes them so. That is natural enough. | fame of Captain Ludwell of the U.S. Army, so 
But I think you will acknowledge that a man, who! well established at every cantonment and recruit- 
brings to office the proper qualifications, has fairer| ing station, and so widely blown throughout the 
pretensions than le who has to acquire them af-| Union,has never reached me? Had I not known you 
terwards.” personally ; had the same tales of waywardness and 
“ But have you no ambition, Ludwell ?” extravagance been told me of one of whom I never 
‘No, Harlston, no. I once had; but the life I| heard before, they would have made it impossible 
have led has left me too little self-respect for am-| for me to forget the name. To be plain with you, 
bition. I might affect it; but it would be a mere Ludwell, had it not been for our early intimacy, so 
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Jong interrupted, and the many good qualities which 
I knew to be but obscured by your native wildness, 
I should hardly have cultivated your acquaintance | 
now, and was a little surprised to find you so well 
received in the best society.” 

“Nay! If you are already so deep read in my 
history, and can still tolerate me, after hearing of 
my misdeeds from the lips of those who rarely have 
told any thing to my advantage, I suppose one 
more tale, told by myself, will not make the mat- 
ter much worse. It is a long story—but here 
goes.” 

Ludwell threw himself back in his chair, and 
closed his eyes as if in an effort at recollection, 
occasionally interrupting the silence with a short, 
low, chuckling laugh, that came fitfully bubbling 
out with the smoke of his cigar. 

** Well! you know I was poor, and too idle to 
qualify myself properly for my profession ; but you 
may need to be told that my self-conceit did not 
blind me to the deficiency of my acquirements: or 
it may be that my vanity took a different turn, and 
prompted the wish to figure in lace and epaulettes. 
So it was; I shirked the bar, and contrived to get 
into the army. 

“The life suited me wondrous well, especially 
so much of it as was spent at recruiting stations, 
where my penchant for the fair-sex might be in- 
dulged to the fullest extent. You seem to have 
heard enough of that sort of thing, and know what 
sort of reputation I made for myself. Let that 
pass. If I gave the world reason to think badly of 
me, I more than indemnified myself, by seeing so 
much of that same world, (I mean the female part,) 
that took pleasure in gossiping at my expense, as 
made me think at least as badly of it. I had a 
mother once, Harlston; and she was a pure and 
holy being. I have had sisters; and they were 
modest and maidenly: and the idea of woman, 
arrayed in the proper virtues of her sex, is, to me, 
the most sacred object in nature. But the women 
that haunt about a garrison, a university, a legisla- 
tive assembly, or any other place where men are 
to be fuund in crowds, Bah!—I declare to God, 
when I see such a creature as your Miss Courtney, 
(for remember Harlston, I wave all pretensions 
in your favor—I have no right to think of such 
a being,) my spirit yearns to prostrate itself before 
her, and to pour out its adoration without a hope or 
thought of finding favor in her eyes. 

“ Well! It was at where J] was long sta- 
tioned as a recruiting officer, that I first saw Miss 
Bernard: and there too I saw the only woman I 
ever did love, and, as I do not mean to give myself 
leave to fall in love with Miss Courtney, 1 may 
add the only woman I ever shall love. I wish you 
to believe, that she was all she should be; and to 
think with me, that, had I married her, J should 
have been much less what I ought not to be. She 





Bernard. The last ostensibly: the other had no 
other object but to spend a few weeks with a near 
and worthy relative. The two young ladies, both 
strangers in such a little place, were necessarily 
thrown together at all entertainments got up in 
compliment to either, and soon became intimate. 
My epaulette was the star of the season: there 
could be no party without me, and I met them 
wherever they went. 

“It is true my infernal reputation had gone ahead 
of me; and, before my Dulcinea appeared at ’ 
I had done enough to convince the good people that 
fame had done me no wrong. But this, though it 





‘detracted from my availability for the great object 


of female politics, did not make me unacceptable 
to the larger part of a society two small to be split 
into two cligues. Hence I was received into full 
membership, and had the entreé of almost every 
house. 

‘*T hope you are prepared to believe that the 
society of such a woman, as her I will not name, 
had its proper effect upon me. It had. From 
the moment I laid my eyes upon her, I was 
an altered man. Into some of my former vices I 
have never relapsed; though, God knows, I have 
since done many things unworthy of one who bears 
such an image in his mind. But you will see that 
my subsequent faults have been such as grew out 
of that affair, and the story I have to tell concern- 
ing Miss Bernard may be taken as the first leaf of 
my history since then, and a very fair specimen of 
the whole. My vices before were my own. I am 
since what she has made me. 

“The lady of my love had a handsome fortune. 
The only effect of that on me was to make me 
hesitate to declare my passion. Had she been 
poor, I could have said to her, ‘ our lot is the same; 
let us share it.’ But I doubted my right to ask 
her to bestow her wealth on me. I dare say this 
feeling favored my success. I not only did not 
declare my passion: I tried to conceal it. Hence 
its manifestations had all the delicacy which so 
much recommends the attentions of gentlemen to 
a pure minded woman; and when, at last, it be- 
came obvious to others, and was felt even by her, 
she could not help being sensible that I had not 
sought to disclose it either by word or act. She 
was not a woman whose ear gossips would venture 
to assail with the sort of tales, that might have 
been told to my disadvantage. She knew me only 
as she saw me, and she saw me only as the being 
her influence had made me. 1 know no other way 
to account for the fact that my passion was re- 
turned; and that when, on the very eve of our 
separation, a fortuitous concurrence of circumstan- 
ces drew from me an avowal of my love, it was 
met by an avowal no less unreserved and tender 
on her part. Had I not been a liveried slave, I 
should have accompanied her to her distant home. 





was there on a visit to a friend, and so was Miss 


Bat the thing was so sudden, that I had no time 
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to obtain leave of absence, and so we parted—and 
forever.” 

Ludwell paused. His countenance had lost its 
reckless expression, and histone was so sad that 
Harlston could hardly recognize it as his. He 


| but in vain. 





(ed devotion were thrown away, and I was formally 
dismissed. Could I have seen the lady and her 
| friends in person, the result might have been dif- 
|ferent. I endeavored to obtain leave of absence, 
In a tempest of passion, I sent in my 


bent his head upon his hand, and remained silent | resignation. It was accepted, but too late. Be- 


fora moment. Continuing in the same attitude he 
went on thus— 


fore I could escape from my thraldom, to throw 
| myself at her feet and pray a reversal of my sen- 


“Poor girl! Poor girl! A mind like yours was|tence, I was stunned by the astounding intelligence 


not to be cheated into happiness with one you did | that she was actually married to another. 


not love.” 
through his clenched teeth he exclaimed, “* And 
this fiend,—this serpent—this reptile—this painted 
butterfly, with the harpy’s maw and the scorpion’s 
sting! I tell you, Harlston, this Miss Bernard is 
the But I will not ¢el/ you what she is. I 
will show her to you as she is. You have seen 
One point in her character. You shall see others, 
compared to which, what you have seen shall be 
as the concealed deformities of sin contrasted with 
her alluring smile. 

“* My engagement took place long enough before 
the departure of my mistress, to give her time to 
disclose the fact before her departure, to Miss Ber- 
nard, who had somehow won her confidence. She 
herself remained at where she found herself 
undisputed mistress of an empire, in which, until 
then, she had held a subordinate place. Whatever 
had been thought of me before, I too had, by that 
time, attained the first place among the young fel- 
lows of the village ; and, though few of the dam- 
sels might have been willing to marry a man, whose 
fortune was a sword rusting in peace, yet there 
was not one who would not have been proud to 
have worn me as a feather in her cap. Few of 
them forgave Miss ; and Miss Bernard hated 
her with the poisonous rancor, with which she now 
hates Miss Courtney. She lost no time in devi- 
sing means to indulge her malice. I will not weary 
myself, and disgust you with the particulars of her 
machinations. It is enough to say, she contrived 
that my mistress should hear of all the repented 
offences, with which my recklessness had made 
the gossips of familiar, and, in addition to all 
this, which was true, and enough, God knows, to 
disgust a pure minded woman, she was made to 
believe that my passion for her was simulated, and 
my views altogether mercenary. ‘There was color 
enough for that too; fur you, who know my heed- 
less rattling way of talking, may well believe that 
I had made many a foolish speech upon the sub- 
ject, especially before I had any serious thoughts 
about it. 1 was questioned about these matters by 
letters from the lady’s friends, and at once plead 
guilty, (for I would not lie about it,) to every thing 
but the interested motives imputed to me. The 
result was what might have been expected. |] 
stood convicted, by my own confession, as a shame- 
less debauchee, and all my assurances of radical 
reformation and al] my protestations of disinterest- 














What! 


Then raising his head, and speaking|so soon! How could she love him? The thing 
(was impossible ; and she whose pure mind could 


not endure that any tnan should approach her as a 
Ladies whose heart was not dead to every senti- 
/ment but that of pure, disinterested, single-minded 
\love, had bartered herself away like a carcass in 
\the shambles. in a match of mere convenience. 
She had married a good man, a man of talent, a 
man of wealth, a man of reputation and high and 
honorable station in a far western state. All these 
were considerations which should make the con- 
nexion desirable. But what was there in it to 
kindle love? The thing was so revolting that it 
cured me, at least for the time. But it did more 
than that. It eradicated all feeling of respect for 
the sex, all sympathy for what they are often doom- 
ed to feel from the tyranny of circumstances, I 
had read of such things in romances; but I was 
now convinced that, in real life, they had no exis- 
tence. I vowed revenge against the whole sex; 
and was looking about for a victim, when accident 
pointed out one at hand, and furnished a particular 
motive to direct my malice against her.”’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 


“Tt was not Jong,” continued Ludwell, “ before 
I discovered from what hand had come the blow, 
that had destroyed my hopes; and I at once re- 
solved on a scheme of vengeance, which the excited 
condition of my mind well qualified me to carry 
into execution. It was impossible entirely to con- 
ceal my dejection; and it was alike impossible not 
to perceive that Miss Bernard was disposed to con- 
sole me. In some oriental tale we read of a cer- 
tain magie sword, the wounds of which could only 
be cured by the application of the hilt of the same 
weapon to the wounded part. Miss Bernard seemed 
to think that she herself wielded such a weapon, 
and toward me she manifested no less disposition 
to use its sanative than its destructive properties. 
In short I began to suspect that the very prudent 
and scrupulous Miss Bernard, who was shocked at 
the thought of a union between Miss Courtney, 
and such an utter rowé as myself, was not very 
violently averse to the thought of taking the same 
roué to her own pure bosom. Whether this took 
its rise in the eagerness of her struggle with others 
for the notice and admiration of one who had 
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established himself as the Corypheus of the village | qnivocal, that I could not, by affecting a sanguine 
gallants I neither knew nor cared. She had this or desponding mood, sometimes stimulate her hope 
or some other motive for encouraging my atten- of a speedy marriage, and then freeze her with the 
tions; and I became her assiduous follower. The dread of a postponement to the Greek Kalends. 
fever of my heart and brain stimulated my facul- | Meantime I saw her frequentiy—that is as often as 
ties; and I am sure I never said so many agreea-| business carried me into her county, and it would 
ble things or showed myself in so attractive a light have been worth the price of a play ticket, to have 
to any other woman. My first advances were not overheard some of our conversations. 1 will give 
met, as I expected. She presently assumed the you a specimen. 

coquette, affected to trifle with me, and seemed ‘ We were sitting together one day, when, after 
only to covet the honor and glory of securing the a pause in the conversation, produced by some 
admiration of one for whom all the village belles, saucy and embarrassing speech of mine, she re- 
had been anyling ; and, as it seemed to all but Miss sumed it, by saying, ‘ You have a very bad charac- 
Bernard herself, who alone was in the secret, | ter, Mr. Ludwell.’ 

angling in vain. By playing off in this way she, ‘I am a damned bad man, madam.’ 

gave me an opportunity to do the same, to choose, ‘ ‘But are you really so bad as people say ? 
my own time, and to keep myself uncommitted | ‘**Why—yes madam. In that particular, on 
until I saw that her affections were completely | which ladies most delight to dwell, and to which 
enthralled. My success was so complete, that her ‘they commonly allude, when they say a man is bad, 
passion got the better of her avarice, and when, at|I am perhaps somewhat worse than fame reports 




















length I found the time to speak, I offered my hand | 
and it was eagerly accepted. 

“ My victim was now fairly chained to the stake, 
and the fiercest savage in our forests might have | 
taken profitable lessons from me in the art of tor- | 
menting. She was desperately, passionately, madly | 
in love, and I scorched and froze her by turns with 
attention and neglect. One day I was all devotion, 
the next I flirted with others, and alarmed her by | 
the keenest sarcasms against every defect or fault | 
of which 1 knew she must be conscious. Some- 
times I strove to shine in her presence, and when 
I had excited her admiration to the highest pitch, 
I would shock her by the avowal of the most abomi- 
nable sentiments and the most damnable principles. | 
By frequent allusions to my past life, | reminded | 
her of the excesses and debaucheries which she 
had pretended to think made me unfit to be the| 
husband of another woman; and I even ventured to| 
hint, that my life even yet was not much amended. 
I amused myself especially by avowing my extrava- 
gance in money matters, and am now astonished 
that her fear of being reduced to beggary did not 
bring her to her senses. But I watched all the 
changes of her feelings, and varied my treatment, 
according to the symptoms, so as to give her full 
experience of that worst of all miseries, the con- 
sciousness of being lured to certain destruction, 
without the power to resist the fatal influence. 
Mephistophiles was a fool to me. 

“At last the time came for the coup de grace. 
You must understand that the lady has a fortune in 
the funds, yielding an income of about one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, which is fully spent on her 
own person. It was part of our plan, that, having 
left the army, I should resume the study of the law. 
I was to accompany her on her return to her own 
home, about thirty miles from hence, and push my 
fortune at the bar of this place. So said—so done. 
I met, at first, with some success, but not so une- 





me to be.’ 

‘This was a stumper. She looked down, and 
twiddled with the strings of her reticule for a mo- 
ment, and then looked up with a pretty blushing 
smile, and asked; ‘ Pray. Mr. Ludwell, how often 
have you been engaged to be married ?” 

“* Why madam—if—I may consider my present 
relation to you as an engagement, it will make,’ (a 
long pause, and affecting to count my fingers,) ‘ it 
will make—ten—times.° 

** Good gracious!’ exclaimed she. ‘Why you 
are worse thanIl am. J have only been engaged 
five times.’ 

“The proportion may be changed yet,’ said I, 
‘ before all is done.’ 

“ Plain as this hint was, she would not under- 
stand it. Stinging as it was, she did not wince. 
Insulting as it was she could not make up her mind 
to resentit. But the time was ripe for the denoue- 
ment. I had amused myself long enough; I had 
tortured her—not enough—no—but as long as I 
could afford, and nothing remained but to furnish her 
with a set of clean papers, and quit her.” 

“A set of clean papers!” said Harlston. “ What 
does that mean?” 

“Why you know, that, however detestable the 
character of a thorough-paced-coquette is con- 
sidered, a woman loses nothing by jilting a lover. 
On the contrary, every thing of the sort is a feather 
in her cap, and however grave matrons and elderly 
gentlemen may be scandalized, the sort of folks 
ishe has to do with are but the more eager to win 
her favor. But let her be jilted, and her power is 
gone, her charms are stale ; and her doom is sealed. 
Now my malice did not carry me so far as that, 
and besides, you know, such things lead to unpleas- 
ant explanations with brothers and cousins. I 
was obliged to leave New Orleans once, to avoid 
the consequences of handing a flower to a little 
French girl, who thereupon told me, that, if her 
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father had no objection, she had none. 


Had I ex- 
plained her mistake, there were seven brothers, 
each one ‘the butcher of a silk button,’ ready to 


cut my throat. So I said nothing, but in a few 
days left that part of the world. 
tell what to make of my disappearance, the scent 
was cold, and they knew not where to follow me. 
I heard no more of it.” 

“But you have not told me;” said Harlston, 
“what you mean by a set of clean papers.” 

“Why I mean a set of documents, which may 
be handed without a word of explanation, to any one 
the lady may wish to deceive, affording clear proof 
of the engagement; of its termination by the sove- 
reign will and pleasure of the lady herself; and of 
the chagrin and despair of the gentleman, lament- 
ing and deprecating the sentence, but admitting its 
justice. Armed with such panoply, a woman is 
secure alike from the censure of the prudent, and 
the sneers of the vain or malignant.” 

“From what you have said, I presume it was 
not easy to bring her to dismiss you.” 

“There was the difficulty. 1 tried hard for it, 
but to no purpose.” 

“Then you had to leave her, I suppose, without 
the clean papers.” 

“ By no means. That was not to be thought of. 
Too much honor for that.” 

“ You speak riddles,” said Harlston ; “ You must 
have married her unless you could provoke her to 
do what she did not do! How is that?” 

“T will show you,” said Ludwell, “the prettiest 
piece of diplomacy! But first I must give you a 
little more of the story. When I found all my 
efforts to provoke the jealousy or resentment of the 
lady wholly unavailing, I went to see her in one of 
my most sanguine and ardent moods. My hepes 
of success in business were bright; my passion 
impatient; delay was intolerable ; and I was all on 
fire for the consummation of our engagement. I 
set her on fire too. I besought her to name the 
day. She assented. An early day? She named 
one. It required a little address to keep from being 
married, then and there, as we lawyers say. But 
she named a day: but ten days off, and so I left 
her the most light-hearted, joyous and enraptured 
swain you ever saw. 

* As soon as I got home, then came a fit of the 
blues, you know. Prospects dark; ultimate suc- 
cess doubtful: present difficulties, and pressing 
creditors. Then the thought of inveigling a fond, 
faithful, trusting woman into the vortex of my ruin! 
So I sat down and wrote that letter.” He handed 
one which read thus. 


“ MapaM: 


“There is no power in words to express the 
agony of mind with which I sit down to write this 
letter. To forfeit all my hopes of happiness; to 
incur the eternal displeasure of the being whose 
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favor has been so long the light of my life; to be 
driven away from the bliss. that seemed to court 
my acceptance, and plunged in the bottomless 
gulf of despair! How can I think of it? How can 
I man myself to the duty, that must be followed 
by such consequences? But it must be done. I 
will not add to my other sins against you, that of 
involving you in the misery that overshadows my 
destiny. Iwill notdo it. I willsooner incur your 
hatred—aye—even your contempt, than wrong you 
thus. Your contempt! Whata thought! Yours— 
whose smile was more to me than the applause of 
all the world: the reward for which I lived and 
toiled ; despising all the objects of ambition, which, 
to the vulgar throng, I seemed to covet; or only 
seeking them, because he, whom you honored with 
your favor, was bound to show himself worthy of 
it, by bearing away the prize in every contest for 
excellence. 

“Why could not my foolish heart be content 
with a bliss which kings might envy? Why did 
my impatient passion urge me to wring from your 
shrinking delicacy a promise to crown my happi- 
ness by an early union? Why have I placed my- 
self in the unfortunate dilemma of reducing you to 
beggary, or entitling myself to your displeasure and 
scurn, by asking you to recall the dear promise, so 
reluctantly yet tenderly given, so rapturously re- 
ceived, which I myself extorted from you? I know 
not what I said—what representation of my affairs 
I made to beguile you to this step. I can well be- 
lieve that I deceived you, for I was myself decei- 
ved—deluded—bewitched. ‘The light of your eyes 
made all things bright, around me and in prospect : 
your cheek shed its rosy hue upon my hopes, and 
I spoke, as of reality, of that which is not, and 
perhaps may never be. Whether the delusion 
might not have lasted until too late for your escape, I 
know not; had not circumstances awaiting my re- 
turn at once dispelled it, and shown me to myself 
a beggar—worse than a beggar—a wretch, who 
owes his bread to the indulgence, his freedom to 
the forbearance of his creditors; united to whom, 
you would immediately find yourself driven to the 
alternative of seeing him spend his life in jail, or 
surrendering your fortune to procure his liberation. 
I state the truth thus strongly, not because I dare 
hope it will secure forgiveness for my fault, but be- 
cause I would not have you to think me worse 
thanIlam. Forgiveness! Pardon! Restoration to 
your favor, and to the blissful hopes that I have 
forfeited! These I dare not hope for. I know my 
doom. I know that to this letter I can expect but 
one answer ; and that will banish me forever from 
your presence. Of such a sentence I can have no 
right to complain ; and, while I deprecate it, I dare 
not dispute its justice, as alike due to my offence, 
and to your own self-respect. Yet, when all is 
over, I beseech you to try to think as leniently as 
possible of an offence springing from the ardor of 
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passion, which is sometimes allowed to extenuate 
what nothing can excuse: and if ever my image 
shall rise to your fancy, let it represent me as 
mourning over my fault, while I groan under my 
punishment; and as ever wearing in my heart of 
hearts the memory of your charms and your un- 
merited goodness. Your wretched, but ever devo- 
ted, Pu. Lupwe...” 


** Have you read that ?” asked Ludwell. ‘“ Now 
look at this,” he added, handing another, which 
Harlston received with a look in which there was 
more of displeasure than of mirth. It was as fol- 
lows : 

“ Your letter does you honor. It is worthy of 
the delicacy, of the noble disinterestedness of your 
nature. But how could you so mistake me? I 
knew all that you seem to think me ignorant of. 
You yourself had already told me all. Can I 
blame you for forgetting it when I forgot it my- 
self? I know it was unwise in you to press for an 
early day. It was equally unwise in me to name 
it. Can I recall the feelings, which to my mind 
extenuate my own fault, and yet judge harshly of 
yours. We were both unwise. Be it so. Let it 
be forgotten. But I shall never bring myself to 
think it unwise to wait till fortune shall crown your 
honorable labors with success equal to your merit. 
Do not, I beseech you, confound me with the cold 
formalists, who carry etiquette and punctilio into 
affairs of which the heart alone should judge, and 
on which the happiness of life depends. I will not 
wrong myself and offend you by affecting indiffer- 
ence to the delay which prudence prescribes: but 
I will say, that time shall make no change in me; 
and that, however your labors may be prolonged, 
I shall be always ready to-cheer and encourage 
them, and that, end when they may, you will find 
me still and ever your own faithful Laura.” 


It was with a glistening eye that Harlston looked 
up after reading this letter. It had been, through 
life, the prevailing wish of his heart to awaken in 
the breast of some woman worthy of his love, ex- 
actly the sentiment breathed in its simple but fer- 
vid words. Ludwell however neither marked this 
indication of sensibility, nor the somewhat stern 
look with which Harlston received from his hand 
another letter. This last document was in the fol- 
lowing words : 


‘“‘ Mapam—I am not surprised at your decision. 
It is but what my own sense of justice anticipated. 
If ever a ray of hope gleamed into my mind, it 
was presently swallowed up in the blackness of 
despair. You could do no otherwise than you have 
done. I bow submissively to my sentence, and 


only beg that you will accept my grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the gentle terms in which it is com- 


acted in a manner worthy of yourself. May your 
heart be spared every pang that agonizes mine, and 
may the happiness of your future life be never 
embittered by one thought of the wretched 
LupweELL.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As soon as Harlston made an end of this most 
extraordinary letter, he rose slowly from his seat, 
and taking his hat and gloves, moved toward the 
door. But Ludwell anticipated him, and stood 
before it, the reckless smile upon his lip now, for 
the first time, giving way to an expression of ear- 
nest and affectionate expostulation. ‘‘ Let me pass,” 
said Harlston gravely. ‘* You have convinced me 
that this woman, of whom you taught me to think 
so injuriously, is one of whose love any man might 
be proud, and with whom any man of right feelings 
might be happy.” 

‘“‘ Hear me but a single word,” exclaimed Lud- 
well, “ and then, if you will, that shall be the last 
that ever passes between us.” 

Harlston folded his arms, and fixed his eye coldly 
upon that of Ludwell, while the latter went on. 
“Do you forget,” said he, “that you know this 
lady? That you have seen her in my company? 
That, instead of treating me with scorn, she is 
manifestly anxious to conciliate me? In short, do 
you not see, that, when with the papers in her hands 
she might blast my name and drive me from so- 
ciety, she is actually afraid of me. This may seem 
a riddle to you; but you know the fact. So take 
your seat again, and hear me patiently to the end.” 

Harlston did as he was requested, and Ludwell 
proceeded. 

“T never told you the woman could not love. 
She has passion enough for a whole bevy of the 
nuns of Covent-Garden. I have said nothing of 
my experience on that point of her character. She 
could and did Jove, and she loved me, to distrac- 
tion, as you see. But now remember that this 
thing happened five years ago, when the artificial 
part of her character was not yet formed. She 
was then only what Nature made her: malignant 
to her own sex, amorous and a jilt. You know I 
told you, she said she had been engaged five times, 
before she eversaw me. YetI am sure she never 
loved any other man, and had jilted all her former 
lovers. I have her own word for both facts. She 
was then but seventeen. She had had no expe- 
rience of the strength of her own passions, and had 
not yet learned to contend with them. How could 
shet The prudential maxims by which she now 
governs herself had been instilled from childhood. 
She had imbibed them, but they were not yet assimi- 
lated and become a part of her nature. You have 
not to learn, at this time of day, the difference be- 





In this, as in all things, you have 
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though with full purpose to govern ourselves by it, 
and one on which we have acted until it has become 
habit, so that we cannot shake it off. My excel- 
lent, sober, discreet, prudent, virtuous friend, that 
makes all the difference between you and me. 
And of the like nature is the difference between 
Laura Bernard, as she was, when the maxims of 
her mother had only recommended themselves to 
her understanding, and as she now is, when they 








have corrupted her heart. But thoagh she was 
then wavering between the precept, that taught her | 
to marry for money, and the passion that impelled 
her to marry for love, she was even then wicked, 
sensual, false, malignant, and an unprincipled co- 
quette. Of her malignity and falsehood I have full 
proof. There it is,” (pointing to his desk.) “ You 
may see it if you will. Proof full and damning, 
that she not only told the lady of my love all the 
disgusting tales concerning me that rumor had made 
current, but that she added fabrications of her own, 
and statements that she knew to be false. My 
knowledge does not now rest, as it did at first, on 
casual information. I have the letter of the unfor- | 
tunate lady herself, received not two years ago. 
It is there. It was sent me by that poor broken- 
hearted girl from her death-bed, with the know- 
ledge of her husband. Yes, she is dead, and this 
woman is her murderer. She married, as so many 
women do, in the frenzy of despair; and then, dis- 
covering, as she afterwards did, the deception that 
had been practiced upon her, she sunk under the 
struggle between her feelings and her sense of 
duty. Her husband had not failed, (who can fail,) 
to discover that he had gained her person, but not 
her heart ; and his peace was wrecked by the dis- 
covery. She confessed to him that she had not 
loved him, and implored his forgiveness ; and then, 
at last, when her charms were withered, when the 
flesh was wasted from her bones, when nothing of 
her marvellous beauty remained but the unearthly 
brightness of the eye, and the deceitful bloom upon 
the cheek, and the white teeth glittering ghastly 
through the gasping lips, she told him all, beseech- 
ing his forgiveness, and charging him to implore 
mine also. His letter is there. All is there. 

“ And now, my dear fellow,” continued Ludwell 
after a short pause, in which he watched the re- 
laxing sternness of Harlston's countenance, “ now 
that you have banished that expression of grave 
reproof, I beg you to observe the exact justice with 
which I measured out my revenge. In kind and 
degree it was commensurate to the injury, and no 
more. Of course you know I did but jest, when I 
spoke of being restrained from exposing this woman | 
by any fear of consequences to myself. I have 
foreborne to expose her, because I would not injure 
her toodeeply. By this time she feels sure of my 
forbearance, and safe in my honor and justice. 





She has never heard a hint of the truth, and it is 
not my intention that she ever shall hear of it, 
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unless her conduct makes it necessary. I tell it to 
you, in full confidence that it will go no farther, 
and only because it is necessary to put you on your 
guard against her machinations. Her talent for 
mischief is equal to her envy and malignity, and, 
if she fails to win you from Miss Courtney, she will 
move earth and heaven, and hell to boot, to prevent 
your union, or to make it wretched.” 

“Tt is possible you may be right,” said Harlston. 
“ And yet I declare to you, Ludwell, that I would 
rather have been spared this revelation. It has 
awakened more degrading ideas of the sex, than 
ever before found their way into my mind, and I 
feel the tone of my own morality relaxed by the 
history of conduct I cannot approve, on the part of 
one of whose friendship I have had so many evi- 
dences, and whom I admire and love.” 

‘You are a stern censor, Harlston; but you are 
unjust to yourself in not permitting yourself to be 
amused at my tale, and to me in not admiring my 
ingenuity. You see the lady has the originals of 
those two letters of mine, which, to my knowledge, 
she has shown to many; and as to hers, which 
puts so different a face on the matter, that she 
knows is destroyed, or safely locked up in my desk. 
Here have | been Jaughing in mv sleeve, for five 
years, with no one to help me enjoy the joke, and 
now, when an opportunity offers to tell it, you look 
as grave, as if it had been the history of a bloody 
murder. I'll be hanged if I don’t think I shall 
have to talk to Laura Bernard herself about it, and 
let us laugh itover together. If] could tell her, as I 
could have done yesterday, that I had never be- 
trayed her secret, and never would, I do think she 
would enjoy the laugh at her own expense. I 
should like to hear from her what she thought, and 
how she felt, on reading that last most astonishing 
letter. How mystified she must have been. But 
it is a casting of pearls before swine, to offer a joke 
to your uncompromising morality and grave philoso- 
phy. Well—it may be I should have been moral 
too, had I been born to ten thousand a year, and at 
liberty to choose my own company and avocations. 
You ought to allow for those, who, having to strug- 
gle through life, and to fight every inch of ground, 
must fight all sorts of people, and must learn to 
fight each with his own weapons.” 

“T do allow for it, my dear Ludwell, and hence 
I have not reproved you. Bat shall I not be sad 
to think, that a mind like yours should be con- 
demned to this strife, and to an habitual exposure 
to influences so pernicious? I tell you, I feel myself 
a worse man for barely having heard what you tell 
me. In saying this,doI not admit the reasonable- 
ness of the extenuation you offer? But this does 
not make me mistake wrong for right, or dispose 
me to laugh at seeing them confounded. Besides, 
are you sure that this very fault in the character of 
Miss Bernard, which makes you warn me against 
her designs on my fortune, may not be chargeable 
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on yout By your own account, the time was, when 
she was capable of the most devoted and disin- 
terested love. Can you be sure that her passion 
did not take its rise sooner than you discovered 
symptoms of it? May she not have seen a rival in 
that most unfortunate lady; and may it not have 
been that in the disclosure she made she intended 
no injury to any one, but only sought to secure you 
for herself. But supposing this not to have been 
the case, and take the story exactly as you tell it; 
could any thing have happened, better calculated to 
change her into an unprincipled adventurer, than 
precisely such an affair of the heart, attended by 
such aresult? Tell me, Mr. Mephistophiles, as you 
like the name, are you not seeking to punish the 
sin into which you yourself have beguiled your 
victim ?” 

“You put it very strongly, Harlston, and I am 
afraid there may be more truth in the idea than 
has ever struck me before. But I cannot agree 
that my revenge was not fully justified by the in- 
jury, nor to exchange the pleasure of thinking of 
it fur the pain of self-reproach. I will take your 
judgment of the matter a month hence, and if, when 
you see this woman spinning her web around Miss 
Courtney, you do not justify me, I will stand con- 
demned.” 

* You think then that I shall be better qualified 
to judge of the young lady’s character, when I see 
it under the influence of excited feelings; and when 
I shall be disposed to attend less to her conduct 
and motives, than to the effect upon my own hap- 
piness. Is it not better, Ludwell, that I should try 
to give you the benefit of my dispassionate judg- 
ment while I may? I certainly do not mean to jus- 
tify Miss Bernard; but convinced, as I am, from 
the whole story, that her fault was prompted, not 
by malice, but by love for you, I ask if it is right 
that you should visit it with such displeasure.” 

“That sounds well,” said Ludwell. “1 want 
to see how you will receive the same plea ia her 
favor, when her love for you tempts her to put 
poison into Miss Courtney’s cup.” 

“If I thought that any woman of the attractions 
of Miss Bernard loved me as she certainly loved 
you, I should think it a misfortune not to be able 
to return her love; and let her be what she might, 
T trust I should feei too much gratitude and pity to 
condemn, with unmitigated severity, any fault into 
which her passion might betray her. But you 
do not say that Miss Bernard loves me. It is 
my fortune you tell me she is in love with. So far 
I believe you, that I have no idea that she has any 
love for me, and therefore if I find her interfering 
between Miss Courtney-and myself, I shall have to 
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attribute it to malice, or to the yet baser motive 
which disposes a woman to sell herself for gold. 
The analogy to your case will therefore wholly fail.” 

“But who has told you that, in my case, she 
acted under any motive but that of malice. Iam 
sure I did not.” 

“Trae; but you told me facts from which I 
clearly infer a different motive.” 

** And I can draw no such inference ; and there- 
fore my judgment of her in my case, and yours, if 
she injures you in the same way, ought to be the 
same. Now let us see what yours will be, and if 
it is like mine, you will no longer condemn me.” 

“Tam not urging any thing in condemnation of 
you. 1 am pleading for her, and endeavoring to 
extenuate her offence by a consideration which 
ought to mitigate the intensity of your hatred.” 

“Yes I do hate her; and I would not, for the 
world, forego the pleasure of hating her. So do not 
endeavor to persuade me that she acted under the 
influence of a passion for my own sweet self. It 
might engage my self-love on her side.” 

“‘ And, in your case, a most potent ally it would 
be, Ludwell.” 

“In my case !” exclaimed Ludwell. “Am I then 
particularly selfish ! Among all my sins, I thought 
that was not to be numbered.” 

“*T have no doubt you did,” said Harlston, with 
a quiet smile. ‘ Your reckless, thriftless fellows 
rarely find out that they are the most selfish people 
in the world. You will do any thing for a friend 
that you would as lief do as not. I have no doubt 
you would fight for me. I have no doubt you would 
give a dollar to a beggar without grudging ; for you 
would, as lief as not, make ducks and drakes with 
your money in the Potowmac. But for whom but 
yourself have you lived! Who is the better for 
your existence? How many, for your own momen- 
tary gratification, have you seduced to crime, to 
misery in this world—perhaps in the next? Has 
self-love ever permitted you to ask yourself these 
questions? Does not self-love, at this moment, 
incite you to resentment against the friend who 
asks them? Come Phil; this is perhaps the last 
time I shall have an opportunity of preaching to 
you, so take it kindly, as it is meant. I can get 
you the office you wish, and send you away as 
soon as possible. We may never meet again; and 
I hope you will now take a new latitude and depar- 
ture. I cannot better aid you to do so than by 
correcting your fundamental error, of thinking your- 
self unselfish. So now take off your beard, dress 
yourself, and let us go out.” 


{ To be continued.] 
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THE GREY-BEARD. 


BY W. GARDNER BLACKWOOD. 


I stand one foot in the grave, they say, 
For I am weak and old; 

Long have I plodded life’s weary way, 
And my days are we!l-nigh told. 


Full fourscore years and ten, I’ve seen 
The world go round and round; 

And changes many to me have been, 
And hopes I ne’er have found. 


Dwells bliss with yonder starry band 
That gem night’s sable folds? 

In space, the hollow of God’s hand 
The universe that holds? 


This earth I’ve found a labyrinth, spread 
Immeasurably wide, 

Where but alone one friendly thread 
Our wand’ring steps can guide! 


Man’s loftiest aim is but to live; 
Let him such end pass by : 

Reverse the scheme—man most should strive 
To learn how best to die. 


All earth-born hopes that fire the breast, 
Like night-fires cheat the view ; 
They lure us onward, while at rest, 
But fly as we pursue. 


And fortune’s gilded joys inflame 
Already keen desire ; 

And power and wealth, high-mounted, claim 
The hearts they do inspire. 


Then turn thee from vain earthly things, 
From earth exalt thy mind ; 

Those hours fly not on pleasure’s wings, 
That leave content behind ! 


My hours of childhood glided fast, 
A summer in my heart ; 

Ever its memories from the past 
With soothing influence start. 


Yours saw me cherish visions fair, 
My breast with transport glow; 

Bright dreams and fancies sweet were there, 
As only youth may know. 


In manhood’s later years, I stood 

In manhood’s free-born pride ; 
And flowers of promise, fair and good, 
Bloom’d sweetly by my side. 





Alas! these sleep where moonlight falls 
Upon the church-yard stone, 

And the dark cypress, rustling, calls 
With melancholy tone. 


Like yon tall tree, its leafless form 
Made white by winter’s hand, 

My head grown gray in life’s rude storm, 
A branchless trunk I stand. 


But as warm sunbeams, shed above, 
The snows melt from that tree, 

I heavenward look, and beams of love 
Chase age and care from me. 


Charleston, S. C. 





THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


SONNETS. 
1. 


O lofty pleasure! when the tragic Muse, 
With subtle power lays bare the heart of man, 
A fearful, wild delight it is to span 
The height and depth of passion, and to lose 
One’s self amid the past! Though pity rules 
Each grief with tearful eye, the lofty plan 
Calls on the mind, with uproused powers to scan 
The strife for thrones, that oft a land bedews 
With blood, and fills it with the orphan’s cries ; 
Or bids us view some bleeding, shrinking heart, 
To foul ambition made stern sacrifice ; 
Or mark swift ruin on the mighty seize; 
Or from some struggling soul, to see depart 
Each link to life and hope, by slow degrees, 


Il. 


How wonderful to find a strong delight 
In the dark scenes of woeful tragedy ! 
Is it that pomp and solemn pageantry, 
That fierce, red guilt, and sorrow’s cank’ring blight 
Thus stir the soul and please the fancy’s sight ? 
No, ’tis the whirl of passion’s ecstasy, 
And the deep, natural wish for sympathy :— 
To give it or receive, alike hath pleasing might. 
The rage that chafes against the tyrant’s chains, 
The soaring aspirations of the great, 
The grief, that wildly, hopelessly complains, 
Pale jealousy, that agony of hate, 
And blind revenge, and love, that hopes ’gainst hope ;— 
These give the human sympathies full scope. 


Cc. Cc: L. 
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WALPURGIS NIGHT: 


OR THE FIRST NIGHT OF MAY. 


( Translated from the German of Zschokke.) 


BY MARY E. LEE. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was in the month of April, when, summoned 
by the claims of business, I found myself far from 
my home in the city of Prague; and although the 
jaunt had formed some little variety in the routine 
of my quiet life, yet I could not wholly repress that 
painful malady, home-sickness, as I reflected, that 
for the first time since our marriage, I had become 
separated from my wife for the space of seven long 
weeks. To besure, Fanny wrote to me frequently 
and punctually ; but her letters, filled as they were 
with expressions of love, anxiety and yearnings 
for my return, only added oil to the flame, and often 
did I wish that I could turn my back on the busy 
city, and return to my humble abode. Whoever 
can boast of a young and lovely wife, charming as 
Hebe, with two little ones, beautiful as Cupids, and 
yet after five years of union, does not love her a 
hundred per cent more than on his marriage day, 
let him turn over this page, for he cannot sympa- 
thize in my feelings as a husband. 

At length my business was concluded, and bid- 
ding farewell to the few acquaintances I had formed 
in Prague, I ordered my host to make out his bill, 
intending to set off on the following day. Morn- 
ing came, and along with it the desired reckoning, 
when finding that I had not sufficient ready money 
to settle both that and the probable expenses of my 
journey, I looked for my pocket-book, thinking to 
procure silver for a bill of exchange. What was 
my surprise and alarm on finding that the pocket- 
book, containing this note of the value of four 
hundred dollars, a large sum for me, by the way, 
was not to be found; and even after a careful 
search about my chamber it did not appear. “ Let 
no man boast wf his happiness, at any moment of 
his life,” I mentally exclaimed, “ for the spirit of 
evil is ever ready to play him some foul trick! 
Alas! how often has such been my experience.” 
The pocket-book must have been either lost or 
stolen, for it was only the previous day that I had 
made use of it, commonly carrying it in the breast 
pocket of my overcoat. Besides, Fanny’s letters 
occupied the same receptacle, and I was certain 
that I had fumbled on the package as I undressed on 
the previous night. And now they were lost, along 
with the precious note, which might be made use 
of by any dishonest person who should happen to 


ledge, that in my vexation I gave way to a decided 
oath, a sin which I rarely commit; and scarcely 
had I vented my spleen in this unseemly way, when 
a knock was heard at the door, and hastening to 
answer it, I found the intruder no other than a little, 
antiquated old fellow, in a red overcoat, whom I 
had spied at a billiard-table a few days previous, 
and whose wicked expression of countenance struck 
me then as being well suited to the Evil One 
himself. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PEEP AT MY NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


And now, before I proceed in my story, let me 
mention where and how I became acquainted with 
the suspicious looking personage, who is introduced 
so unceremoniously into my last chapter. 
One evening, along with an acquaintance, I en- 
tered a coffee-house in the new town, which I had 
often previously visited, for the purpose of play- 
ing billiards, but where I now went to Jearn the 
latest news. Ata table sat two gentlemen com- 
pletely absorbed in chess; in the window stood 
several young men engaged in earnest discourse, 
concerning the fact of the appearance of appari- 
tions and the exact nature of the soul of man; 
while a dwarfish, antediluvian-looking fellow, clad 
in a brilliant scarlet overcoat, paced up and down 
the apartment with his hands behind his back. I 
took a glass of Dantzig water, and sat down to read 
the newspaper ; but soon my attention was so com- 
pletely arrested by the odd-looking stranger, that 
I quite lost my interest in an article on the Spanish 
war, and sat quietly watching his every movement. 
Besides being dressed in bad taste, there was some- 
thing strikingly repulsive in both face and figure. 
Of small size, he was knock-kneed and round- 
shouldered, and although it was vain to guess at his 
age, yet, from his strong stoop, one might conjec- 
ture that he was somewhere between fifty and 
sixty. The shining black hair was plastered tightly 
over his head; the hooked nose and high cheek 
bones gave him a ferocious appearance, while, not- 
withstanding his passionless and icy demeanor, the 
grey eyes flashed with an almost supernatural 
brightness. “ Surely,” thought I, “ this fellow was 
born for a hangman, a chief of brigands, an inquisi- 
tor, or a king of the gipseys. He looks as though 
he would not mind setting fire to the city, (if he 
felt inclined,) or frightening children to death ; and 
for myself, ] should dislike to meet him alone in 
the woods. The fellow really looks as though he 
never laughed in his life!” 

My conjecture was soon solved; for just then 
I heard him chuckle, as he caught some remark 
made by one of the young men; and what a Jaugh 
it was! I gave an unconscious shiver, for there was 
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certainly his brother. I even glanced down, fearing 
to see cloven feet, and in fact, though one was of 
perfect form, the other really proved to be a club- 
foot, in a straight boot. And yet he did not hobble 
in the least, but slid along as though he were walk- 
ing on egg-shells; and carried about as a show, he 
would have made even Voltaire superstitious. As 
the old man passed by the chess-table, one of the 
players triumphantly remarked to his almost dis- 
comfitted companion, ‘‘ Well now, you must allow 
that nothing can save you.” The little man stopped 
for a moment, cast a keen glance over the board, 
noted the situation of every piece, and then ob- 
served bitterly to the successful player, ‘* You are 
mistaken, sir, quite mistaken; three moves more 
and you will be certainly check-mated.” The 
first speaker laughed doubtingly, as his companion 
shook his head despairingly, and made another 
move, yet strange to tell, the stranger’s words 
proved correct, fur he was soon after check-mated 
by his antagonist. 

While the players were once more arranging their 
men, one of the youths in the window observed 
to the obtrusive stranger, ‘* You smile, sir, as though 
our conversation afforded you some amusement, 
and I should judge that you did not agree with us 
iu Our notions concerning Providence and the nature 
of things. Pray, have you read Schelling ?” 

“ Certainly I have,” replied the old man. 

“* And what is your opinion of him?” 

‘“‘ Schelling,” replied the stranger, “is an acute 
poet, who yet regards as truths the juggling tricks 
of his imagination, because no one will refute them, 
except with similar fancies, that require yet greater 
acuteness to maintain them. Philosophers are still 
what they formerly were. The blind are yet dis- 
puting about colors, and the deaf on the fact of 
simple sounds in music. Alexander would have 
wished to make shipwreck of the world, for the 
pleasure of winning it to himself; and the philoso- 
phers, not content to remain in the sphere of reason, 
would soar above rationality.” 

There was a sudden silence in the circle, and 
without staying to support his ground, the red- 
coated stranger quietly took up his hat and slid 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE VISIT. 


“Pardon me, if I disturb you,” said the intru- 
der; “but have I the honor of speaking to Mr. 
Robert ....” 

“You are right,” was my brief reply. 

‘* Please to prove it,” said he, very abruptly. 

A singular request, but probably he is some po- 
lice officer, was my next thought; and_as he threw 
a half-torn letter on the table, I nodded to my own 
superseription on the back. 

“ Very well,” said he, “ but yours is such a com- 





mon name, that one comes across it in every part 
of Germany, Austria and Poland. Mention sotne 
particulars respecting yourself, 1 may want to do 
you a service, for, in fact, I was directed to you.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said 1; “ you have called at 
a very unseasonable time, for I was just about leav- 
ing this city, and have numerous things to see 
after. Besides, you are quite mistaken in my per- 
son, since I am neither a counsellor nor amerchant.” 

He stared at me with his cold, grey eyes, and 
answered, “sot so?” then after a short pause, 
in which he appeared in deep thought, he added, 
“you have certainly been engaged in some busi- 
ness in Prague, and if I mistake not, your brother 
is threatened with bankruptcy.” 

I must have become fiery red, for until now I 
had imagined that I alone knew the secret of my 
brother’s pecuniary difficulties; and as the fellow 
laughed out in his malicious way, I quietly replied, 
“on one point, you are mistaken, sir. It is true 
that I have a brother, but no one can say that his 
circumstances are at all as you describe.” 

“So!” murmured he again, while his face grew 
yet colder and harder in its expression. 


“ Sir,” I continued with some pettishness, ‘* you 
have certainly mistaken the person you are seeking 
after, and as 1 have not a moment to spare, you must 
excuse any farther conversation.” 

“* Have patience for a while,” said he, “ have pa- 
tience; I am anxious to speak with you, but you 
appear so restless and embarrassed, that one might 
imagine something had lately happened to disturb 
you. You are a stranger here, and I, too, visit the 
city for the first time for twelve years, but yet I 
ean give you comfort, if you will only open your 
mind to me. From your appearance I should sup- 
pose you a gentleman. Now tell me, are you in 
want of money ?” and then he laughed again with 
that peculiar grin, as though he wished to enter 
into compact for my very soul. Growing more 
and more suspicious of my visitor, I believe 1 
glanced down at his club-foot, as I resolutely re- 
plied, ‘that I was already furnished with money, 
but would be glad to Jearn his name, however.” 

“My name has nothing to do in the matter, yet 
you are welcome to it,” said he. ‘I am a Mann- 
teufel, (man-devil.) Are you willing to trust me 
now ¢” 

“A Manntenfel!” I exclaimed aloud, and I was 
conjecturing whether my visitor was really in jest or 
earnest with regard to his name, when just then a 
friendly rap, and my landlord handed in a letter 
which had just arrived by post. I took it and laid 
it on the table. 

‘Read it before we proceed to business,” said 
the fellow; ‘“‘no doubt it is from your darling 
Fanny.” 

I was more than ever perplexed. 

* Do you wish to know now,” said he, with his 
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horrid grin, “who I am and what I desire from 
you?” 

I was almost ready to answer, “I believe you 
are none other than Satan, and that you would wish 
to purchase my soul ;” but luckily I held my peace. 

“ You are about returning home to Eger,” con- 
tinued he, “and as I also set off to-morrow and my 
road lies through that town, suppose you take a seat 
in my carriage *” 

With cold acknowledgments for his offer I in- 
formed him, “that had already procured a seat in 
the stage.” 

He looked vexed, then said, “I can’t get at you, 
but I hope soon to be acquainted with your pretty 
Fanny and the little Leopold and Augustus. Can't 
you guess now who I am and what I am come 
about? I may be of real service to you; speak 
out !” 

“Well!” said I at length boldly, “if you are a 
conjurer, as I suppose, tell me what has become of 
my pocket-book which I have lately Jost!” 

“Poh!” said he, laughing maliciously, ‘ what 
care you about a paltry pocket-book? Was there 
nothing else !” 

“There were important papers in it,” I replied ; 
“papers to the value of several hundred dollars. 
Tell me, if you can, was it lost or stolen?” 

“What sort of a thing was itt” asked he. 

* A light green embroidered silk, with my name 
worked in a wreath of flowers. A present from 
my wife.” 

“Then no doubt the case is worth more to you 
than the contents,” and he laughed again in his mys- 
terious way. 

“But you asked for advice,” added he, “now 
what will you give me if I repair your loss?” and 
he drew nearer with that horrid, unearthly glance, 
as if he waited for me to say, “I will give my soul 
in return.” 

As I however remained silent, he put his hand 
in his pocket and drew out the very identical pocket- 
book, saying, “here is your lost treasure, with all 
its appertenances.” 

I was beside myself with joy, and searching and 
finding that all was right, I eagerly enquired how 
he had come by it? 

“ Yesterday afternoon, about four o’clock, I was 
crossing the Moldau bridge, where I found it, and 
took possession.” 

I remarked that it was just at that hour that I 
had also crossed the bridge and put the case in my 
pocket. 

“ Excellently well put in,” rejoined he. “TI 
knew not whether the owner was mounted or on 
foot, but after vainly waiting for a whole hour, ex- 
pecting that he or she would return to seek for it, | 
went on to my lodgings, where I took the liberty of 
reading its contents, to assist me in finding out the 
rightfulowner. At length I found one letter, which 
not only designated your name but the hotel where 


you had put up, and last evening I called here but 
was disappointed at finding you absent.” 

“Good Heavens!” thought I, “how entirely 
one may be deceived in the countenance,” and in 
my excess of gratitude I was ready to embrace my 
Mannteufel, but contented myself by simply ex- 
pressing my acknowledgments. He rejected them 
abruptly, however, with a “ greet your pretty Fanny 
for me when you reach home; I trust we may soon 
meet again,” and with a hurried shake of the hand 
he glided from the apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RETURNING HOME. 


And now all was ready for my departure; my 
bill settled ; the servant Jaden with my heavy trunk 
and I déscending the steps of the hotel, when whom 
should I encounter but the brother, on whose account 
I had visited Prague. Of course I was obliged to 
postpone my journey yet awhile, and we returned 
together to the chamber, where I rejoiced to learn 
that his fluctuating affairs were at length placed on 
a safe footing, by means of a very successful specu- 
lation just made in cotton and rice, and which had 
already produced him a hundred per cent. 

* Now that all is right,” said he, “I have deter- 
mined to retire from business, and to place my 
small fortune at interest, for it is better to be satis- 
fied with a moderate profit, than to be a millionaire 
to day, and perhaps a beggar to-morrow. I have, 
therefore, hastened round to thank you for your 
brotherly kindness and to settle affairs with my 
kind creditors.” I accompanied him to the houses 
of several of his friends, and proposed waiting his 
departure, but observing my anxiety, he at length, 
after some days, proposed that I should no longer 
tarry in the city, and as I had already remained much 
longer than I intended from home, I took extra post, 
and almost flew over the homeward road. On the 
way, my new acquaintance came continually before 
my mind, in his scarlet overcoat, with his horrid 
countenance, club-foot and black elfish locks. “ And 
yet he certainly behaved very honestly,” thought 
I, “ with regard to the pocket-book, since he only 
read my wife’s and brother’s letters for the pur- 
pose of discovering its owner, thus becoming ac- 
quainted with my most private concerns. But what 
a countenance! I could not believe that Nature 
could have thus deceived me, and could I only put 
faith in the existence of a Mephistopheles, I should 
entertain no doubt but that he was that personage.” 
Yielding to these fancies, I cannot deny but that I 
became amused by the play of my imagination, 
since it beguiled the ennui of my long journey, and 
at length I actually thought the man to be no other 
than the originator of all evil, and that his seeming 
honesty towards me was only an artifice by which 
he hoped to win my poor soul to himself. “ Yet 
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self. ‘Gold and lands?” thought I. I was notin| been spared me! But all were locked in the arms 


the least covetous of such. “A throne?” Ah!| 
did I possess one for a single week I should soon 
retire, like another Cincinnatus, to dig my turnips 
with my own hands. “A pretty wife? A Harem 
full of lovely Helens?” No! no! one remembrance 
of my Fanny, one glance at her loving face, and 
the most beautiful Circassian girls would seem as 
ugly as witches to my eyes. In truth, I felt that 
I would not give a straw to be Doctor Faust him- 
self; and why? because I was happy, perfectly 
happy ; at least I would be when fully certain that 
friend death had not cropped down, with his un- 
timely sickle, my beloved wife or my precious chil- 
dren. But enough of these vagaries. 


CHAPTER V. 


RETURN HOME, 


The journey from Prague to my native town occu- 
pied two days and a night, and during the second 
day’s ride, such was my yearning to reach home, 
after an absence of almost three months, that I 
actually employed both entreaties and money to 
induce the postillion to drive as fast as possible. 
In spite of all his exertions the sun had set, the 
twilight drew on and I still became more and more 
excited as I imagined the near meeting with that 
sweetest of her sex, my rose of a wife, and her 
two buds of children. 

And now I may as well acknowledge that Fanny 
was not my first love, since I had been previously 
engaged to a fair Julia, from whom I was treach- 
erously separated by the ambition of her parents, 
they preferring that she should marry a rich Polish 
nobleman instead of my humble self. I was her 
first love, and when the cruel moment of separation 
arrived, we vowed to each other love and fidelity 
even to death, and sealed the treaty with our mingled 
sighs and kisses. I know not how it happened—I 
sought not to know, but she, at length, became 
Lady Staracost, and | saw and gave my heart to 
Fanny. It was a different sort of love from the 
first: that was passionate and idolatrous; this was 
holy, calm, gentle. Julia was the divinity of my 
dreams; Fanny the beloved of my heart! 

The clock of my native town struck one, when 
we entered its quiet street. Dismounting at the 
post-house, I left the tronk in charge of the pos- 
tillion, since, in case all were asleep, | determined 
to return for the night, and hurried on to the 
suburbs, where stood my pretty cottage, with its 
windows gleaming in the clear moonlight, through 
the thick foliage of the surrounding walnut trees. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


Oh! Fanny, my dear Fanny! hadst thou been 





awake, how much trouble and sorrow would have 


of slumber, wife, children and servants; no light 
was to be seen, the whole mansion was closed, and 
after walking up and down before it repeatedly, I 
determined not to disturb its precious inmates, but 
rather to defer the joy of meeting to the soul-re- 
freshing hour of morning, than to give it to the 
feverish awakening of midnight. Luckily, how- 
ever, the door of the summer-house was not locked, 
and softly raising the latch, I entered in and was 
made glad by the sight of my wife’s work-basket, 
which stood on the table; while, by the light of 
the moon, I could distinguish various playthings 
belonging to the children, scattered over floor and 
chairs, as if used in happy sport on the previous 
evening. Assured that all were well, I stretched 
myself on the sofa, and as the night was mild 
and cloudless and the air rife with the perfume of 
the flowering shrubs and blossoms, I determined to 
remain there until morning. After forty hours of 
utter wakefulness, one is not fussy with regard to 
his sleeping couch, and I was fast sinking to repose 
when I heard the garden gate softly open, and on 
jumping up saw a man enter, whom, at first, I sup- 
posed to be a thief. What was my surprise when 
on approaching him, I recognized my acquaintance 
of the scarlet overcoat. ‘ From whence have you 
come?” I hurriedly asked. 


“From Prague,” he replied. “In a half hour I 
must be off again, but as I promised you, I dropped 
in to take a peep at your Fanny, for the postillion 
told me that you had hurried on home and I there- 
fore supposed that your family would be awake 
and up to welcome yor. Surely you are not going 
to sleep in this damp hole, unless you covet a fit of 
sickness.” 

I left the summer-house with him, every limb 
trembling as with an ague, for although I tried to 
shake off my superstitious fears, yet man is man, and 
as I looked on the stranger’s disagreeable counte- 
nance, rendered yet more unearthly by the pale 
moonlight, I felt that there was a lurking spirit of 
evilabout him. ‘ You have frightened me as much 
as though you were a ghost,” said I, “ only see how 
I tremble: but how came you to seek for me in the 
summer-house?t Surely you are omniscient!” 

The old fellow smiled mischievously as he said, 
‘Do you know me now, and what I want of you *” 


“T really know nothing more of you than when 
I left you in Prague,” was my reply, “ but don’t 
take it amiss, sir, if I tell you who I fancied that 
you might be. It seemed to me that if you were 
not one of his adherents, you must be the devil him- 
self.” 


** And suppose that, for jest’s sake, I acknowl- 
edged myself tobe such. Would you then refuse to 
transact business with me ?” 

** You would have to make me a good offer be- 
fore I closed the bargain; for truly, Mr. Devil, (I 
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carried on the jest.) 1 am already as happy as I 
could wish.” 

“Then you think I can have nothing to offer or 
promise you ?” 

‘“‘T well know,” I replied, ‘ what was the capitu- 
lation in former times, when men believed more 
firmly in Satan, and were more careful to keep out 
of his way, but now-a-days, when people have lost 
their faith in his very existence, and understanding 
usurps the sway”— 

‘Ah! that very sense of security you are about 
to talk of furnishes the devil with more followers 
than would a recruiting company, drest in satan’s 
uniform,” replied he. ‘ Now that the world have 
begun to regard eternity as a problem and hell asa 
oriental fable ; now that they call voluptuousness a 
praiseworthy weakness ; egotism, strength of mind ; 
concern for the public welfare, folly ; and arrant 
roguery, worldly wisdom, satan finds very little dif- 
ficulty in catching his right number of souls. In 
fact, they offer themselves. Men have sense in 
their tongue’s ends, but a thousand bad passions in 


the damp garden-house that I ordered a bed to 
be made ready in the inn, and after helping my red- 
coated friend into the chaise, with a parting assur- 
ance from him that we should soon meet again, I 
hurried back to the warm parlor. On entering, I 
encountered a lady who was just possessing herself 
of the hat and shawl I had before noticed. At first 
her back was towards me, but as she turned to dis- 
cover the intruder, what was my surprise, on be- 
holding my first love, the beautiful Julia, who, as I 
afterwards learned, was about making a tour through 
[taly with her old husband. 

“For heaven’s sake! is it you,” exclaimed she, 
apparently much agitated. 

* Julia!” was all I could stammer out, and the 
remembrance of my first love was suddenly aroused 
by this unexpected meeting, as I respectfully ap- 
proached her. Presently tears gushed into her 
eyes, her lips quivered, she clasped my extended 
hands and then sank weeping by my side; while 
irresistibly carried away by my feelings, I allowed 
her to reveal her domestic sorrows, and learned, 





their hearts, and the best among you commit sin at | amid a bewilderment of pain and pleasure, that she 


the least opportunity.” 


was not happy with her aged husband, and that she 


‘Your sentiments are truly diabolical,” I ex-| still felt towards me that ardent love which she had 


claimed. 


never been able torepress. With what vivacity of 


“Certainly they are,” replied he, with his pecu- | recollection did she refer to the little incidents of 
liar leer, “but I speak the truth, although you do| our first acquaintance; her emotions when she 
not believe it. So long as men regarded truth as| was introduced to me at the ball, given in honor of 
holy, satan was the father of lies; now the tables | hersister’s marriage ; ouraftermeeting in the Ducal- 
are turned, and of course we poor devils are always | castle garden; the water excursions in which we 


the antipodes of humanity.” 


were accompanied by her parents; our happy en- 


“On that point I cannot oppose you,” I replied,| gagement; our days of betrothal; and then—but 
“since I think exactly as you do, my philosophical | the sad sequel she could not speak, but fell weeping 


sir.” 


into myarms. Suddenly the door of the apartment 


“Then you own yourself to be mine already, for| was thrown open and we both sprang up in alarm, 
whoever yields one point may as well give up the|as we met the furious gaze of her old husband, 
whole argument,” he laughingly rejoined. ‘“ But| who, astonished by my unexpected appearance, 
it is getting cool here, my post-chaise is probably | stood for a moment pale and speechless, and then, 


ready and I must be off, farewell.” 


as if wrought up to fury, drew his sword, sprang 


I accompanied my eccentric companion to the| towards the trembling Julia, clutched her wavy 
post-house, where his equipage was already waiting | chesnut locks in his nervous grasp, and throwing 
his arrival, and as he pressed me to go in and take a| her to the ground, dragged her with a mad fury 
parting drink with him, I assented, entering readily | round the apartment, exclaiming, “‘traitoress! vile 


into the warm, comfortable room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


traitoress!” I flew to the help of the wretched 
woman ; with a powerful blow he almost felled me 
to the ground as I approached ; but recovering my- 
self I once more sought to rescue her from his 
hands, when driven to desperation, he threw her 


The punch stood ready on the table as we walked | aside, and seizing me by the throat, exclaimed, 
in. There was no person in the room, except a|‘‘I will strangle you, villain!” Maddened beyond 
tall, thin old man, who trod with a sad and tired air | thought, I caught up a knife which lay on the table 
up and down the apartment, while on a chair, along and threatened to defend myself if he did not de- 
with several packages, lay a lady's bonnet, shawl | sist until he had heard my story, but with both 
and gloves. As we sat drinking, the stranger said | hands he clasped my neck with such force that my 
to a servant, who just then entered, “ Tell your| breath seemed leaving me; in self-defence I sought 
mistress when she comes that I have gone to bed | to inflict a slight flesh-wound, which might oblige 
and that we must be off with the dawa ;” with these | him to desist, but just then, when I had aimed the 
words he quitted the apartment. When we had| knife against his arm, his foot slipped, and falling 


finished our punch, I disliked so much returning to 





on its point, the hateful weapon pierced him to the 
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very heart. For a moment 1 stood motionless as a 
statue, gazing on the murdered man as he lay ex- 
tended by his half-conscious wife, and dreadful 
were the sensations which took possession of my 
bosom. ‘* Would to God that it were but adream,” 
thought I. “Curses on the man who led me unto 
this fatal spot. Alas! my poor children! my be- 
loved and most unhappy wife! So near you, just 
on the threshold of Paradise, and then to slide 
into this hell of feeling. Fanny! My children! I 
am a murderer! a vile murderer!” The noise had 
awakened the people of the house, for just then I 
heard the sound of approaching feet and the call of 
voices. Self-preservation seemed now my first 
thought, and springing to the table, I seized a lan- 
tern, to guide me through the darkness, and has- 
tened distractedly from the apartment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONSUMMATION OF TROUBLE. 


AsI descended the steps of the inn, my first 
thought was to rush to my own home, to press my 
darling wife and children, for the last time, to my 
bosom, and then, like another Cain, to elude justice 
by flying from the abodes of men. But one glance 
at my bloody garment made me tremble for the con- 
sequences. ‘The house door which opened on the 
street was closed, and as 1 made my way back 
through the yard, thinking to escape, I heard the 
noise and cries of the people at my very heels, and 
flying through the yard, I reached the barn, open- 
ing by a door on the fields, which skirted the sub- 
urbs of the town. Scarcely had I entered the 
building, when some one seized me by the coat, and 
tearing the garment from me, I threw the blazing 
lantern into the midst of some high and loose stacks 
of straw, thus setting fire to the whole ; then taking 
advantage of the time, during which my pursuers 
endeavored to extinguish the blaze, I escaped to the 
outskirts of the village. With what strange frenzy 
did I rush over hedges and ditches! Wife and chil- 
dren were forgotten, and the thought of self-preser- 
vation drove away every better feeling. At length, 
drenched with sweat, breathless and utterly ex- 
hausted, I was compelled to stay my rapid course, 
and as memory found time to be busy, what horri- 
ble pictures did it not draw of the morrow, that mor- 
row towards which I had so anxiously looked, as I 
luxuriated in the thought of the meeting with my 
beloved family. Had a stream of water, or some 
instrument of death lay then at hand, I think I 
should have put an end to my wretched existence. 
After falling several times from excess of fatigue, 
I at length reached the next village, and was yet 
hesitating whether I should pass boldly through it, 
or take the wiser precaution of making a circuitous 
route, since the moon was yet shining bright, and 
the dawn was just breaking, when just then the 
church-bell commenced ringing, and then on lis- 


tening, I distinctly heard the alarm-bells of several 
surrounding villages, giving out their loudest peals. 
Every stroke seemed to crush me to pieces, and as 
I looked hurriedly around, oh! God! what was my 
horror, on seeing an immense column of flame, 
that seemed to wrap the whole of my native town 
in its devouring arms! “I am the incendiary! I 
alone have done the work,” was my wild ery, as I 
gazed upon the fearful spectacle. “Oh! Fanny, 
my wife! my children! what a terrible awakening 
from your peaceful slumbers has your husband and 
father prepared for you.” Suddenly I became pos- 
sessed of a strange elasticity : my weariness totally 
disappeared, and I flew along as light as a feather ; 
the horrible flames still lighting my path, and the 
deafening bells still ringing in unison as though 
they wished to drive me to despair, till at length I 
reached the gloomy outskirts of a pine forest. A 
few moments more and the hateful light was not to 
be seen; thick darkness lay bebind me, and quickly 
deprived of my unnatural strength, I fell on the 
damp earth and absolutely howled aloud as I tore 
up the roots and grass and called on death to come 
to my deliverance. A faithless husband! a mur- 
derer! an incendiary ! I had become all in one short 
hour! Ah! the stranger was right when he said 
that the best will sin with the first opportunity. 
Allow the devil but a hair and he soon claims the 
whole head. What an unhappy fate was it, that 
led that bad man into the summer-house. Had I not 
drunk of his punch ; had I not encountered Julia, the 
old Staracost would have still been alive, my home 
would not have been given to the flames, I should 
not have been lying in extreme of misery, curs- 
ing my very being. But soon the loud clang of the 
bells roused me once more to action, and rejoicing 
that it was not yet day-light, I still hoped to be able 
to leave a good distance behind me, till just then I 
remembered that to-morrow was Fanny’s birth-day, 
and, weeping, I sank again to the ground. How 
happily had we always passed that day amid a circle 
of dear friends ; and now what a night ! what a com- 
ing morrow ! 

“ Ha!” thought I, struck by a sudden remem- 
brance, “ this is Walpurgis night,” (first night of 
May.) Singular! since superstition has always 
marked it out as one of peculiar terror, as the night 
when evil spirits hold a nocturnal feast and the 
devil collects his imps on the summit of the Blocks- 
berg. I was almost ready to believe in the foolish 
superstition, and the words of the suspicious stran- 
ger seemed more reasonable than ever. Now, 
why should I conceal itt Now had I indeed sold 
my soul to Satan—at least, I was ready to do so, if 
he would but free me from my pursuers, take away 
the sharp pangs of remembrance, and point me out 
some corner of the world, where I might safely 
dwell with my precious Fanny and my innocent 
children. But the bells still rang out louder; the 





dawn was breaking, and springing from the ground, 
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I continued my flight through the forest, until I 
reached the high road. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CAIN. 


As] stopped to take breath, all the horrible cireum- 
stances of my situation forced themselves so strongly, 
that I could scarcely believe in my own identity, till, 
as I commenced feeling my limbs, I found that my 
fingers were smeared with the blood of my murdered 
victim. ‘* How soon would these stained garments 
have betrayed me,” thought I, as I tore them from 
my body, concealed them in the thick undergrowth, 
wiped my hands in the dew which lay on the grass, 
and then, half naked, continued along the dusky 
highway. ‘“‘ Who amI now?” [ asked of myself; 
shall I say that I have been robbed, or may not 
people take me for a half-clad wanderer, some 
poor victim to insanity. But should I encounter a 
peasant, how easy to force him to give me his frock ; 
and in such disguise, 1 might conceal myself by day 
in these forests, and only continue my journey du- 
ring the hours of darkness. ‘ But where shall J] 
procure food or money ?” was my next enquiry ; for 
I had thrown away my pocket-book, along with the 
overcoat, in my escape from the barn. For a mo- 
ment I was undecided whether or not to return to 
seek for this pocket-book, when just then I heard 
the noise of wheels, a fire-engine probably, drawn 
by some peasants, who might be hastening to the 
assistance of the burning village. Trembling as 
an aspen leaf, | hid myself in the bushes, from 
whence I could see the approaching equipage, and 
presently a pretty travelling carriage, laden with 
trunks and drawn by two fine horses, appeared in 
the road. A single man sat within. He drove 
very slowly, till on reaching the spot where I stood 
concealed, he jumped out, walked round the car- 
riage, examined every part of it, and then walking in 
an opposite direction, suddenly disappeared through 
a by-road in the forest. ‘* What a help it would be 
to me if I but owned that carriage,” I thought. “ My 
bones feel as if broken! my strength is exhausted ; 
clothes, money, a safe mode of conveyance ; all is 
here offered me: why should I hesitate? Why 
not take possession of the carriage in the absence 
of its owner? The deed was hardly conceived 
ere it was performed, since there was no time for 
deliberation. Necessity has no law, and a man 
ought to save his life if he can ; so with one leap I 
sprang from the thicket to the road, and from thence 
to the carriage ; and seizing the reins, turned the 
horses from the direction they were in towards the 
burning village. Scarcely had] taken possession, 
when the owner rushed from the road-side, and 
running before the horses, seized them by the bri- 
dies, while I used the whip vigorously, since there 
was now every thing at venture. The animals 
praneed and pressed forward; the man fell beneath 
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their haunches: I drove over him: he cried out 
for help! Could I trust my ear? Was it really 
that well-remembered, that beloved voice? I looked 
wildly down, and what was my horror when I re- 
cognized in the unknown my own brother, who, 
having brought his affairs to an unexpected conclu- 
sion, was now on his way to my home. For an 
instant, | seemed asif struck by lightning, so stu- 
pified! so motionless! then leaping from the car- 
riage, 1 dragged myself along the road until I 
reached my beloved brother; alas! to find that the 
heavy wheel had passed exactly over his breast. 
With trembling accents, I uttered his name; I 
called him by every endearing term ; alas! his suf- 
ferings were over! he was dead! dead! and I, it 
was, who murdered him; I, who loved him as my 
own soul. Whata catalogue of crime in one night ! 
how purely unintentional ; both the effects of des- 
peration. My eyes were wet with tears, but they 
were not tears of grief over the corpse of the be- 
loved dead, but tears of fury against my hapless 
fate, aye! against heaven! My life until this time 
had never been stained by any decided crime, but 
now I grew bitter against all that was beautiful, 
good, great and true. Formerly, I had no greater 
enjoyment than in increasing the happiness of 
others; but now, in a moment of forgetfulness, the 
sinful play of fate or necessity had changed me into 
the most miserable and abandoned creature under 
heaven. Let no one boast of his virtue or his 
‘moral strength: in the space of a moment the best 
resolutions may be set aside, and he, who at mid- 
day believed himself an angel, may be prepared, 
at evening, to commit the darkest deeds of crime. 
Happy for him, if his fate treats him more kindly 
than mine did me: if it does not leave him gazing 
on a murdered brother in the highway of life. But 
away with moralizing, since every one may draw 
his own reflections: I will but hasten to the con- 
clusion of my unhappy story—a story whose truth 
could not be made more thrilling, if it were even 
clothed in the coloring of poetry. 


CHAPTER X. 
REPENTANCE. 


As I sat gazing on the pale features of the dead, 
a noise was heard in the forest, and frightened, I 
sprang up, and with no feeling but a yearning sense 
of self-preservation, I left the corpse, lying by the 
side of the equipage, and was soon again concealed 
in the bushes. “ Murderer of thy brother! who- 
ever finds thee will kill thee,” I exclaimed, as in 
wild excitement, I plunged deeper and deeper 
through briars and thorns, from the public road- 
side ; till presently I found myself sitting on a rock 
in the midst of the wild woods. The sun had risen 
unobserved by me ; breathings of a new life seemed 
to steal from young Nature’s breast; the fearful 
Walpurgis night was past; but alas! my trans- 
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gressions still remained, like evil spirits, hovering 
over my path. In imagination, 1 saw my widowed 
wife and my orphan children. I gazed on my 
brother’s bereaved household; I almost feared to 
glance towards the certain court of justice ; the 
hangman’s scaffold; the axe of execution. Life 
became now absolutely insupportable, not from its 
own misery, but because of the terrific fate, which 
seemed ever to be leading me on, although invol- 
untarily, to fresh crimes. Every step appeared to 
urge me to another deed of blood; every breath I 
drew seemed to incite me to some fresh sin. At 
first I thought of committing suicide; but I was 
too weak to attempt it: then I determined to re- 
turn home ; to deliver myself up to the hands of 
justice; to take a last farewell of my wife and 
children, and to employ some of my last hours in 
making those domestic arrangements, which might 
ensure the future ease of my unhappy family. There 
was enjoyment in this new determination, and I be- 
came more tranquil; for with life freely offered up, 1 
trusted to escape the pangs of a guilty conscience, 
which, until now, had worked its utmost to disturb me. 
Hurriedly 1 sought to retrace my steps, but in the 
tumult of the past hours, I had not noticed the di- 
rection I had taken, and guided by the slight glim- 
mer of the distant fire, hardly discernible through 
the pine forest, and pressing on to my certain sen- 
tence of death, I at last reached a narrow by-path 
which led directly to the public road. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BETRAYER. 


The neighing of horses was again heard in the 
distance, and again the love of life drove away 
every better feeling, and I eagerly sought to return 
tomy hiding place. ‘Thou art indeed a criminal 
of the worst kind,” was my mental exclamation ; 
‘but save thyself yet this once, and thou mayest 
yet be happy.” Alas! already I forgot all my re- 
cent determinations ; and once more yearned for 
some desert spot, where, with wife and children, I 
hoped to live under a new name. But it was too 
late to escape ; for on looking round I saw an old 
chaise with its pole broken, and by its side, who 
should be standing, but, O horror! my friend with 
the red overcoat. As soon as he caught sight of 
me, he grinned in his frightful way, crying out— 
** How are yout How do you dot Did I not 
tell you we would soon meet again? I have been 
waiting here the whole night; for my postillion 
went back to the village to seek help to mend my 
broken pole, and has not yet returned.” 

‘“* They want all the help there that can be found,” 
rejoined I, “ for the whole town is on fire.” 

“ So I thought,” said he, judging from the glow 
of yonder sky. ‘“ But what are you doing in the 
woods? Whoare you looking for? and why don’t 
you go help to extinguish the fire ‘” 





‘‘ Ah!” I said, “I have a worse fire within to 
extinguish !” 

“So I thought,” he coolly replied, “ did I not 
tell you so before t” 

“Save me, if you can!” I exclaimed, “I am 
become a most heinous transgressor, a murderer, 
incendiary, robber; all within the last three hours. 
And yet, I assure you, I am not really a bad man.” 

The stranger stamped his club-foot on the ground, 
as though he was impatient at my remark, but he 
said nothing; and I went on, relating to him the 
unparalleled misfortunes of the past night, while 
he listened quietly. 

“Do you know me now, and what I would have 
from you,” he asked, as I concluded. 

“* My soul, my poor soul !” cried I, ‘‘ for now do 
I indeed believe, that you are none other than 
what I supposed you at your first visit.” 

** And who do you really think [ am ?” 

*‘ Satan! Satan himself,” I tremblingly muttered. 

“ Then do homage to me,” he rejoined in a com- 
manding tone. 

Madly did I bow before him; and with folded 
hands cried aloud, “ Save me, if you will deliver 
my wife and children from certain ruin, for they, 
they are innocent! J alone am guilty! Lead us 
to some desert, where we may subsist on scanty 
sustenance; some secret cavern, where we may 
believe ourselves happy, asin Eden. Yet stay! 
first erase the horrible remembrance of the past 
night from my mind, for with such memories, Eden 
would seem a hell, and the hangman’s rope would 
be far preferable.” 

As I spoke he raised his club-foot and kicked me 
so violently that I almost fell prostrate ; then quickly 
recovering myself, I would have renewed my en- 
treaties, but again he interrupted me— 

“‘Ha! thou pious, sensitive man! Is this the 
strength of thy understanding? Art thou the phi- 
losopher who laughed at the very existence of Sa- 
tan, and argued concerning the fact of an eternity ? 
Behold, thou art putting the finish to thy sinful 
deeds, by worshipping Satan himself.” 

** Now do I know thee,” was my angry exclama- 
tion; “I know thee, who thou art; for hadst 
thou a human soul in thy bosom, thou wouldst com- 
miserate, not mock at my suffering. I thought to 
purchase thy favor at the price of my soul, but 
now I can do better. I will seek out the path of 
penitence and mercy ; I will escape thee yet, even 
when thou thinkest to have me in thy certain grasp.” 

Suddenly the stranger’s countenance changed, 
and with a singular glance, he observed— 

* No, Sir! I am not the devil, as you imagine, 
but a man like yourself. Before, you were acrim- 
inal, but now you are a madman ; for whoever once 
parts with his better feelings, his true heart, the 
understanding of such a one must soon fall a vic- 
tim. I despise you! and though I could help you, 
yet I will not. As for your soul, it is not worth 
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bargainirig for ; since you have given it to the Evil 
One of your own accord.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOPE. 


For a while I stood doubtful and perplexed be- 
fore my companion ; shame and anger, repentance 
and resolution at stout combat within me. It were 
vain to attempt to describe the emotions of those 
few moments, for the recital would form an entire 
volume, and besides, it is all indistinct to my 
memory. 

“Tf you are not he whom [ took you for, I 
would that you were,” I said. “I am lost, unless 
you aid me; for in truth, all my sins lie at your 
door.” 

“That is just the way with man,” rejoined the 
stranger, peevishly. ‘ He would throw on others 
all the blame, even when he has murdered a brother 
of his own accord.” 

“Will you not believe me,” I replied, “ when I 
assure you, that you are the source of all my mis- 
fortunes? Why did you intrude into my summer- 
house, when in peaceful sleep I awaited the happy 
meeting of the morrow with my beloved family? 
Why did you then awaken me, and lead me into 
temptation ?” 

“ Did I urge you on to murder ?” he responded. 
“ Ah! that is the way with man; even in commit- 
ting a thousand crimes, he would not hesitate to 
throw all the blame on the innocent miner, who digs 
from the bowels of the earth the iron of which his 
weapon is formed.” 

“* Why did you play Satan’s part with me in the 
garden,” interrupted I, “ assuring me that whoever 
yields up one hair, has already tied a strong rope 
of bondage around his neck.” 

“And did I utter a falsehood, when I said so,” 
exclaimed he; ‘‘ who can so witness to the truth of 
my assertion as yourself? Let no man trust to his 
own strength, when the hour of trial arrives. Let 
him not leave religion and virtue behind him in the 
summer-house. The first careless thought is a 
strong hair in the devil’s claw.” 

“You are right,’ I replied, “if I could only 
have foreseen it all.” 

“To be sure you could.” 

“ Pray tell me how,” I asked. 

“Why only reflect: could you not have re- 
membered that you were injuring the old Starostin, 
when you allowed yourself that interview with his 
wife! When you threw the blazing lantern into 
the straw heap, might you not have foreseen the 
fatal consequences? and when you drove the car- 
riage over the breast of its owner, did you not 
know that you were becoming your brother’s mur- 
derer, since every being holds that relation towards 

you?” 


despair. Alas! you must allow that the saddest 
chances were at work in all my acts of sin.” 
“Not at all: I allow no such thing. What 
could you expect? While you were conversing 
with his wife, what could be more readily imagined 
than that the old man would make his appearance ? 
Who ever threw fire into hay without expecting a 
conflagration t or what was to prevent you from 
meeting your own brother in the road? No, Sir! 
believe me, what you call sad chance, would, with- 
out your interference, have all gone right. For the 
world itself is fair and good, and it is only the deeds 
of mankind that change it into a hell. It was man 
who first thought of daggers and poisons ; without 
his contrivance, their material might have been 
formed into ploughshares and healthful medicines. 
Don’t attempt to justify yourself, for it cannot be 
done.” 

A loud cry of despair broke from my lips as I 
thus viewed all my crimes in their just light. 
“ Alas!” cried I, “ until to-night, I was the best of 
husbands; the most affectionate of brothers; the 
most inoffensive of men: now am I become a des- 
perate, guilty worthless being.” 

Nay, sir, there again I must oppose you; this 
night alone has not made you what you are, but the 
seeds of crime have been ripening for along while. 
One hour cannot change a man from an angel to 
a demon, unless he is naturally disposed to evil. 
Nothing but opportunity is wanting to unfold one’s 
capacity. Although unseen, fire sleeps in steel and 
stone; strike them but together and the spark is 
prodaced : let that spark but fall into a barrel of 
powder and a whole town is speedily reduced to 
ashes. One must not too much admire the honest 
people who accompany a poor criminal to the gal- 
lows, for they may only want opportunity to follow 
in the same bad course.” 

** And is it thus that you comfort me?” asked I; 
‘would you really have me believe that the whole 
world are as bad as we two are?” 

“‘ Nay, sir, there you mistake again; I am wil- 
ling to allow you half, not the whole world, since I 
do not doubt the existence of much virtue and mag- 
nanimity of soul, although yours did not stand by 
you in your need. Yes! yes! you may claim half 
the world, particularly now-a-days, when there is 
so much free-thinking, selfishness and daring ambi- 
tion allowed. These are the grounds on which 
you stand condemned.” 

“ You may be right,” said I, “ but I believe I am 
just as good as most of the people around me.” 

“Ah! there it is again; people are so apt to 
judge others by themselves. We use our fellow- 
creatures as mirrors, in which to reflect ourselves 
and our sins.” 

“ For mercy’s sake,” exclaimed I, now becom- 
ing truly miserable, “‘save me while there is yet 
time. One is never so bad, but what he may be- 





“It may be,” I replied, “ but drive me not to come better.” 
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“Certainly, necessity awakens action.” 

“Save me! have pity on my beloved family! I 
can repent! 1 will repent! although I shudder as I 
recall the crimes of which, till now, I hardly imag- 
ined myself guilty.” 

“Yes! you must not despond; though as yet 
your powers of determination are feeble, and inde- 
cision is the nurse of the blackest crimes. Yet 1 
will save you, if you will strive to save yourself. 
Do you know now who I am, and what I desire from 
you.” 

“You are my guardian angel,” I cried out de- 
lightedly. 

“It was not in vain that I appeared to you in 
the garden before the perpetration of your crime: 
I warned you even then. And he who possesses 
faith possesses every thing.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RESCUE. 


As the old man uttered these words, his garments 
became of a glowing color, as though he was wrapt 
in flames, and a green fire seemed to rise out of 
the earth behind him, of the hue of shrubbery ; 
then the.two mingled together, as suddenly melting 
away, and I fell into a deep swoon, fully aware 
that something had happened, and yet unconscious 
what it was. Soon I possessed a dull conscious- 
ness, a power of hearing. an indistinct sight, and 
as each sense became clear I endeavored, but in 
vain, to form some definite idea of my condition. 
“TI am either fainting, delirious or dead,” me- 
thought, what if the soul is tearing itself away 
from the body. Does it issue into the universe 
where its accidental vigor will soon melt away ? 
Does it become a bubble, thrown up on the moving, 
ever-changing surface of the ocean of existence, 
reflecting in itself the green islands and the limit- 
less skies, till at length all disappears with that 
bubble, as it falls back into nothingness? No! 
No*” I cried involuntarily. “That was the rock 
on which I split, therein was I criminal ; when losing 
my faith in God and man, I gave myself up to 
chimeras and one-sided sophistries. The omnis- 
cient soul is no passing ocean wave, no man an 
empty bubble. Take fast hold on faith, for it comes 
from God and returns to God, and understanding 
was given us for the comprehension of our being.” 
These were my reflections, as J] raised my eyes to 
look on the stranger, who now seemed to hover in 
a cloud above me; his hard and stony features 
wearing an expression of friendly interest, and yet 
enveloped in such a flood of light, that unable to 
bear its lustre, I closed my eyes and continued my 
conjectures, though still unable to move a limb. 
“‘ Whatever may have happened to me,” thought I, 
‘“‘] certainly hear noises as though I were amid 
the hum of a city, with the murmur of surrounding 
woods, the music of streams, cattle-bells and the 
song of birds. What has happenedto me? Where 








am J?” J atlength murmured aloud. The old man 
still hang over me with watchful interest, and as I 
spoke he softly whispered, “‘ Fear nothing! I will 
be thy deliverer! Thou hast beheld thy life and 
thy death; now weak one! become a man. A 
second time and I cannot hasten to thy rescue.” 

Again every thing grew indistinct before me, and 
it seemed that I was lying in a damp cave, into 
which the day-light softly glimmered. ‘The stran- 
ger was still leaning over me, and again he whis- 
pered, “‘ now thou art saved, farewell, thy wishes 
are fulfilled.” 

“ But my wife, my children, may they not be 
with me in this cavern?” I asked with a heavy 
sigh. 

‘They are yours,” answered the stranger. 

** And the memory of my heavy sins, wilt thou 
wash them out forever, shall they never trouble me 
any more?” I pleaded. 

“ They are already obliterated from thy memory, 
they shall never more harass thee,” was his reply. 

While he thus spoke, his form seemed to change 
into thin mist, and even as I gazed on the rocky 
cavern I understood nothing of what was happen- 
ing. All wasa fairy dream, which left me unspeak- 
ably happy. As I lay looking towards the opening 
of the cave, suddenly an invisible being stole near 
and laid its lips to mine, till I felt its warm breath, 
and a soft, sweet kiss. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NEW WORLD. 


That kiss recalled me to my senses, and yet, al- 
though I thought my eyes were open, 1 am sure 
they could not have been, since, though I heard steps 
around me, I saw no one. The next moment I 
felt the same soft breathing, the precursor of another 
prolonged kiss, and a sense of actual being was 
awakened in my inmost soul. I seemed to hear 
the whisperings of childish voices; dreams and 
realities became strangely blended, till gradually I 
returned to consciousness. It was then that I first 
discovered my hard and uneasy position, and strange 
to tell, found myself in the summer-house, with 
Fanny hanging over me, while my children, de- 
lighted to see me rousing from my nap, climbed the 
sofa, clapped their hands, exclaiming, ‘* Papa! good 
morning ; good morning, dear papa,” and throwing 
her arms around me, my wife overwhelmed me 
with tearful reproaches, for having passed the night 
in that damp chamber, a fact, which as she said, she 
would not even so soon have discovered, had not 
the post-boy called only a quarter of an hour before 
to have a gossip with the kitchen maid, thus afford- 
ing them knowledge of my arrival. In spite of my 
real bliss, however, I could not shake off the effects 
of my dream, nor fully convince myself that I was 
lying in my own summer-house instead of the gloomy 
cavern. Yet when I looked around and saw the 
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children’s playthings, my wife’s work-basket, stand- 
ing on the table as when I fell asleep, when 1 
gazed on their well-known faces, so replete with 
smiles of welcome, I felt that I must have been, all 
along, dreaming. ‘And has Christopher really 
come from the post-house, and did he sleep there 
last night,” I muttered doubtfally. 

“To be sure he did, you dreamer!” answered 
Fanny, as she patted my cheek playfully. ‘“ But 
why did you choose this hard sofat why did you 
not rout us out of bed? I am sure we were very 
willing to receive you.”. 

I trembled with joy. ‘‘ Fanny!” said I, “ have 
you really been able to sleep tranquilly through the 
last night ?” 

“ To be sure I did! what was to prevent? I never 
imagined that you were lying in this chilly place. 
Ah! you rogue ! If I had only guessed at it, I would 
have glided in here like a ghost and frightened 
you for your imprudence. And besides, did you not 
remember that it was the first night of May, when 


99 


the witchcraft of the first night of May. You have 
dreamed a whole sermon. You must mend your 
life, you wicked man! for certainly your good angel 
has given you a warning. Write out the whole of 
it, for it is as well worth telling as the adventures of 
many alife. I, for one, have strong faith in dreams, 
not that I think they throw much light on outward 
objects, but because they teach us ourselves, and 
are often the soul's best mirrors.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TEMPTER WITH THE TEMPTATION. 


A not uncommon, but yet singular accident oc- 
curred on the very day after my dream. My wife 
had invited many city friends to a little feast, and 
in consequence of the fine weather, we occupied the 
upper room of the summer house in preference to 
the drawing-room, where soon, in the enjoyment of 
my guests’ society, I almost forgot the horrors of 
the past night. In the course of dinner the servant 
entered and whispered me that a stranger, a Baron 





the witches and hobgoblins are all abroad.” 

* Ah! yes, I knew it only too well,” said I, and 
rubbed my eyes and laughed aloud when I found 
it was all a dream; neither post-house nor town 
having been burned; no brother killed ; no meeting 
with Julia. Made happy by the knowledge of a 
true heart and a clear conscience, I now clasped my 
sweet Fanny fearlessly to my bosom, and hugged 
and kissed the little ones, while the whole world 
seemed to glow and sparkle around me as though | 
was again under the influence of a vision. I even 
peeped out of the window to assure myself that the 
neighboring houses had really escaped the night’s 
extensive conflagration, for I had never before ex- 
perienced such a well-arranged, connected, clear 
and terrible dream. Only at the conclusion it had 
taken the supernatural and fantastic features of a 
vision, becoming less vivid, as is usually the case 
with one’s faculties of thought just before waking. 
We walked in triumph through the perfumed gar- 
den to the cheerful house, where all the domestics 
seemed rejoiced to welcome their master. As soon 
as I had unpacked my trunk and changed my dress, 
I returned to the parlor laden with presents from 
Prague, for my exulting children, and a birth day’s 
gift for their beautiful young mother. ‘“ There, 
Fanny, is your birth-day’s present,” I said, as I 
handed her a love token. 

“Ah! now that you have returned what a joyful 
celebration we shall have,” exclaimed she. ‘* Make 
a promise now that you won't be vexed, because J 
have invited a few friends to keep it with usin case 
you returned in time. But tell me exactly how 
every thing has gone with you.” 

The fatal dream was uppermost, and judging 
that by relating it I would most readily dismiss it 
from my mind, I unfolded it fully to my wife, 
who grew serious as she listened to the narration. 


Mannteufel, had called and requested to see me. 
Fanny noticed my change of countenance and 
laughingly whispered, “you need not fear your 
tempter unless he brings his temptation along with 
him, and even if he did, depend upon it my presence 
will defend you from harm.” On hastening down, 
I found my friend of the red overcoat seated on the 
very sofa where I had past the fearful night, and 
on entering he greeted me as an old acquaintance, 
saying, “ you see! I have kept my word, for I wanted 
to take a peep at your pretty wife, whom I quite 
learned to love from her letters to you. Don’t look 
so jealous! And,” continued he, “1 have been fur- 
ther bold, having brought a couple of guests along 
with me, my brother and his wife. You are acquaint- 
ed with her already. They met me accidentally in 
Dresden, and we are now travelling in company.” 

I welcomed him to my house and hastened on 
to meet the stranger guests. What was my aston- 
ishment, on being introduced to them both, to 
recognize in the lady my first Jove, Julia, and al- 
though she blushed on seeing me, she was not near 
so discomfitted as myself. Quickly recovering 
from my astonishment, I led them to the hall where 
sat the rest of the company, and quickly introduced 
them to my wife. The Baron Mannteufel expressed 
great pleasure in meeting with her, assuring Fanny 
that he felt himself already acquainted, since he 
had been accidentally let into the secret of all her 
family concerns. 

“Yes! and paid dearly for your knowledge,” 
rejoined she laughingly, “ four hundred dollars, as 
my husband has told me. But you are a bad friend, 
for you spoiled his last night’s rest entirely.” 

“ And the trouble is not over,” I whispered mis- 
chievously to Fanny, “ for with the tempter comes 
the temptation, in the shape of Julia,” and then, as 





“ Truly,” said she, “ you might almost believe in 





the Count and Countess Starostin advanced, [ has- 
tened to introduce them to Fanny, whose brow be- 
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came clouded for a moment. With woman’s tact, 
however, she immediately shook off all appearance 
of mistrust, shook Julia’s hand warmly, and then 
placed her by one of the most agreeable of our guests. 

** Now away, sir, keep as far as possible,” she 
whispered playfully in my ear. 

The two ladies soon found that they had many 
topics in common, and as I gazed on their faces, so 
replete with youth and beauty, I exclaimed mentally, 
** Julia is indeed a handsome woman! but my wife 
is an angel !” 

In the course of the afternoon, I offered the 
Countess my arm, as the company strolled through 
the garden, and soon discovered, from her tone of 
conversation, that her noble husband possessed her 
whole heart; while towards the old baron, her 
brother-in-law, she expressed the tender and unem- 
barrassed love of a child. He had, as she informed 
me, been a great traveller, and was now residing on 
a small estate in Poland, adjoining her husband’s, 
where he divided his time between books and agri- 
cultural pursuits. She spoke of him with unusual 
animation, repeatedly styling him the best of men. 
I secretly formed a resolution not to judge here- 
after by countenance alone. 

“Why did you behave so mysteriously towards 
me, when you first met me in Prague?” I asked 
of the old gentleman, in the course of a confiden- 
tial conversation. You remember you said, ‘ Do 
you know who I am and what I want of you.’ The 
question was repeated afterwards in my dreams.” 

“Surely it was the simplest inquiry in the 
world,” replied he. ‘I called on you as the finder 
of that pocket-book, and naturally first desired to 
draw some confidence from you, some reference to 
your loss, which might identify you as the owner, 
but you looked so suspiciously upon me and seemed 
so guarded in your replies, that at first I really 
thought I had mistaken the person.” 

I laughed at his penetration, and prayed for per- 
mission to relate my strange dream, which he readily 
granted. 

“ Long life to the first night of May !” exclaimed 
he when I made anend. ‘ That dream deserves to 
form a chapter in moral philosophy and physiology, 
and if you don’t choose to make it public, I will 
write it out and send you a printed copy. It is 
really full of golden lessons, and I am truly glad 
that I am allowed, in the end, to appear as an an- 
gel of light, as otherwise I might hesitate in giving 
jit to the world.” 

Our happy day ended, we accompanied our guests 
to the post-house, when Fanny said to me, as we 
bade them farewell: ‘‘ Now say good bye at once, 
for not a step further shall you go with your tempter. 
That dream shall serve me hereafter as a good 
warning—so come, sir, you know who I am, and 
what I expect from you.” 


Charleston, S. C. 





STANZAS. 


“«] would not live alway.”—Jos. 


I would not live forever here, 
For something whispers in my breast, 
This earth is not my spirit’s sphere, 
And cannot be my place of rest. 


The highest happiness attained 
Still leaves a void it cannot fill; 
And when my dearest wish is gained 
I sigh for something dearer still. 


My soul, a Bird of Paradise, 
Is always on her airy wings ;* 
She cannot rest beneath the skies, 
She cannot live on earthly things. 


Richmond, Va. 


* The Bird of Paradise, (according to the fabulous ac- 
count of it,) has no legs,—of course never lights, but is 
always flying about in the air, and lives entirely upon the 
dew of Heaven. See Goldsmith. 





WARM SPRINGS, IN VIRGINIA. 
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These Springs are situated in a beautiful but 
narrow valley in the county of Bath, between two 
ranges of lofty mountains, running parallel from 
North-East, to South-West ; lying about 170 miles 
nearly West from Richmond, and on the direct 
turnpike road leading through Staunton, and by the 
Hotand White Sulphur Springs, to Guyandotte, on 
the Ohio river. 

The views from many points of the Warm Springs 
mountain, especially from the Gap where the road 
crosses, and from the Rock, (2,700 feet above tide 
water,) are much celebrated for their grandeur. 
These Springs have long been famed for their 
mineral and medicinal qualities, having been resorted 
to by invalids from the tide water country, in search 
of health, for nearly seventy years past. The land 
was patented to the enterprising Lewis family, by 
Governor Fauquier, in the year 1760. Some years 
elapsed thereafter, before there was even a wagon 
road over the Warm Springs mountain ; the traces 
of a Warehouse are still visible at the Eastern 
base of the mountain, where the wagons were un- 
loaded and their contents transferred to pack-hor- 
ses and distributed throughout the western country, 
this side of the Ohio riyer. There is now an ex- 
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cellent and well-graded road over this mountain. 
Many tales are related, by the older inhabitants of 
this part of the country, of the discovery and use 
made of these waters by the Indians, which are 
probably, in part, fabulous, but it is well ascertained 
that soon after the discovery of them by civilized 
man, they became celebrated fur their curative 
qualities in various diseases, as well as for the 
luxury of bathing; that they were frequented at 
much labor and fatigue by great multitudes, before 
any other than the Sweet Springs, of the valuable 
watering places in Western Virginia, were known. 

For the general effects of the Warm Bath on 
numerous cases of disease, we may refer to the 
work of Dr. Bell, “‘ on Baths and Mineral Waters.” 
He enumerates the following diseases, in which 


the Warm Bath, from 95° to 98°, will exert a 


curative agency, viz.: ‘ Acute pain, with irregu- 
lar and convulsive action of the muscles; convul- 
sions of children and hysterical affections of fe- 


males ; mania and mental derangement generally ; 


bilious cholic ; infantile cholera and cholera mor- 
bus; chronic diarrhea; croup; catarrh; bronchi- 


tis, in chronic form ; asthma; organic affections of 


the heart; chronic affections of the liver; ne- 


phritic disorders ; amenorrhea ; affections of the 
skin in various forms ; violent cases of gout; chron- 
ic rheumatism; suppression of perspiration and 
pains in the muscles and joints; pains in the limbs, 
following a mercurial course ; paralytic affections,” 
In all these cases the Warm Bath acts as a 
powerful auxiliary to the appropriate remedies pre- 
After the fatigue and 
exhaustion of a long journey, or other severe ex- 
ercise, the Warm Bath is peculiarly adapted to the 
refreshment and renovation of the body, and to the 
composure of the mind, as well as of the nervous 
It is well known that the Emperor Na- 
poleon always resorted to it during the toils of his 
various campaigns, declaring that it had the effect 
of soothing and refreshing him. Dr. Darwin re- 
marks, “to those who are past the meridian of 


&e. 


scribed by the physician. 


system. 


life, and have dry skins, and begin to be emaciated 


the Warm Bath, for half an hour, twice a week, I 
believe to be eminently serviceable in retarding 
Those truly practical phi- 
losophers, Dr. Franklin and Count Rumford, bear 
testimony to the benefits of the Warm Bath, by 
using it to late periods of their lives; and in the 
Southern countries of Europe it is deemed as es- 
sential to the preservation of health, as it is to 
Of the luxurious Baths 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome, we have the most 
florid descriptions in all the histories of those coun- 


the advances of age.” 


cleanliness and comfort. 


tries. 


With regard to the use of the Baths at the Warm 
Springs, it may be safely remarked, that the plea- 
sure and voluptuousness of bathing in them are 
such as, in a great measure, to supersede the idea 
of theic more valuable properties, as medicinal 


waters; on the principle, perhaps, that remedies 

grateful to the palate are never so efficacious to 

the patient as those which are more nauseous. It 

is not pretended that these waters act as a panacea 

in all cases, or that they may not be injudiciously 

used, but many cases might be cited in which the 

Warm Springs’ Bath, especially when resorted to 

for some weeks, and aided by the internal use of 
the water, has been attended with the happiest ef- 

fects. In dyspepsia of long standing, there have 

been some remarkable instances of permanent cure 

from a daily bath, and half a dozen glasses of water 

drunk at the fountain, when persisted in for six or 
seven weeks. In chronic rheumatism and para- 
lytic affections, similar effects have been produced 

by the same course; but it is the misfortune of 
those who labor under chronic diseases, that they 
are prone to expect relief in a short time, and be- 
come impatient under those slow and alterative 
remedies that can alone restore them to health. 

Such complaints, in nine cases out of ten, yield 
only to a judicious course of treatment, long per- 
sisted in. There is no remedy yet discovered, by 
the medical faculty, which will a¢ once cure them, 
and it is no rash opinion that the Warm Spring 
Bath, with the water taken internally, assisted by 
proper regimen, moderate exercise and pure air, 
will have more efficacy in many chronic diseases, 
than all the drugs that can be prescribed by the 
faculty. The temperature of these medicinal wa- 
ters affords a gentle stimulus to the surface and 
causes it to cast off its impurities, while it disposes 
the skin to absorb a certain portion of the fluid, 
with the substances held in solution by it. This, 
in itself, is of great benefit to the invalid, while to 
a person in health, the most pleasurable and sooth- 
ing sensations are excited, particularly when fric- 
tion is employed on coming out of the Bath. From 
the immense quantity of gas rising from the bot- 
tom of the Baths at the Warm Springs, in innu- 
merable and beautiful little bubbles, like globules 
of quicksilver in appearance, and which add so 
much to the delightful sensations in bathing in these 
noble reservoirs, an effort has been made to detract 
from the value of the Bath, by representing these 
gases as hurtful to those “ who are afflicted with 
hemorrhages from the lungs, pains in the chest and 
other indications of pulmonary disease.” With- 
out entering on any fine spun theory on this point ; 
it may be observed, that persons laboring under such 
diseases, whether incipient or advanced, are usually 
oppressed when breathing an atmosphere highly 
charged with vapor, and while it would not be recom- 
mended to consumptive patients to use these Baths, 
it may safely be averred that there is no quality in 
the gases, rising from them, peculiarly injurious in 
such cases. Consumptive patients, it is well known, 
have more to apprehend from an excess cf oxygen 
inthe air they breathe, than from any other quality 
in the atmosphere, and no experienced Physician 
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would recommend to those who are predisposed to, 
or are laboring under phihisis pulmonalis, to resort 
to what is termed pure mountain air: the effects of 
all the mineral waters, or other internal remedies 
that can be taken, are more than counteracted by 
such a climate. The mild and temperate regions 
of the South, even where marsh miasma prevails, 
are preferred, for such patients, to the keen air of 
the mountains, abounding with an over proportion of 
oxygen, for weak or diseased lungs. The celebra- 
ted Dr. Beddoes, so eminent in consumptive cases, 
recommended to his patients thus afflicted, to sleep 
over cow-houses, where the proportion of oxygen 
in the air was less, and that of azote greater. That 
the smell of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which 
rises from the Warm Bath, affects, in some instan- 
ces, persons of particular Idiosyncracies, (some- 
times only for a few moments,) is most true; and 
so there are persons who faint at the smell of the 
tuberose, or iris, in a close room, or even at the 
fragrance of the damask rose. But, that there is 
nothing deleterious in the gases rising from the 
Warm Spring Bath, is established by the fact that 
a Bath keeper, for thirty or forty years, slept in 
one of the dressing-rooms, during the Bathing sea- 
sons, and at Jast died of dropsy at the advanced 
age of 90. His successor, who has been almost 
constantly in attendance for the last 15 years, is 
also a remarkably robust and healthy man. These 
facts are the best commentary on the assertion that 
“remaining half an hour in the house, without 
bathing at all, produces great danger.” 

The following analysis of the water of the Warm 
Springs, was made in the year 1835, by Professor 
Rogers, of the University of Virginia, and is, 
doubtless, very nearly correct. ‘ The large Bath 
is an octagon, 38 feet in diameter; its area is 
1163.77 feet. The ordinary depth being five feet,” 
(it can be increased to six ;) “ the cubic capacity is 
5818,86 feet, or 43,533.32 gallons; notwithstand- 
ing the leaks, this quantity of water will flow into 
the reservoir in one hour. The average tempera- 
ture of the Bath is 98 degrees, Fahrenheit. The 
gas which rises in the Bath consists of Nitrogen, 
with minute quantities of Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
and Carbonic Acid. Besides this gas, each gallon 
of water contains 4.5 cubic inches of gas, consist- 
ing of nitrogen 3.25 cubic inches, 

Sulphur. Hydrogen 0.25 cubic inches. 
Carbonic Acid 1.00 do. 

The saline contents of one gallon of the water 

are as follows : 


Muriate of Lime - - 3.968 
Sulphate of Magnesia (Epsom Salts) 9.984 
Carbonate of Lime - - - 4,288 
Sulphate of Lime ¢i sami gaeis dint 
And a trace of Soda - - - 0.000 

23.706 








From this account it appears, that these waters 
contain neutral salts and various gases, which act 
as a gentle aperient, diuretic, and diaphoretic. 
The large proportion of epsom salts, (nearly one 
half,) is not only ascertained by analysis, but by 
the formation of the beautiful crystals from the 
spray, as the water falls over the flood-gate. This 
salt, doubtless, gives the water its aperient quality, 
while the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
give tone and vigor to the stomach. In Europe 
it is found that the tepid waters tend more to 
strengthen the digestive organs than those of a 
low temperature, more especially in gouty patients, 
but the water of the Warm Springs loses nothing 
of its aperient quality by being eooled in closely 
stopped bottles, and it becomes more palatable to 
many by that process. 

With regard to Bathing, some precautions are 
necessary and proper. No person ina high fever, 
or under a high inflammatory diathesis should use 
the bath; when the inflammatory symptoms have 
been reduced by evacuents and depletion, he can 
resort to it with advantage and will find it to soothe 
him. From experience it has been ascertained 
that it is injudicious to go into the Bath after a full 
meal. In the morning, before breakfast, when the 
stomach is empty, or an hour before dinner, are the 
best times to bathe. Some persons prefer taking 
the Bath just before going to bed, and it generally 
produces a gentle perspiration, followed by refresh- 
ing sleep, if none, or a very light supper has been 
taken. It has often been remarked that visiters, 
after passing some time at that most valuable of all 
our watering places, the White Sulphur, improve in 
health most rapidly at the Warm Springs, which 
become the general resort for ten days or a fortnight 
after the circuit of the more Western Springs has 
been made. Besides the large octagonal Bath, 
there has lately been erected a second, or “ Lady’s 
Bath,” neatly finished and of equal depth, and be- 
fore the next season a third, or “ Spout Bath,” 
willbe in readiness. The “ drinking Spring” will 
also be much improved in appearance before that 
time. The rise and flow of water from the Spring 
and Baths, is estimated at six thousand gallons a 
minute, and forma stream sufficient to drive the 
wheel of a large mill. The accommodations and 
comforts at the Warm Springs are equal to those 
of any other watering place in Virginia, but are 
limited in extent. ‘The natural scenery is beauti- 
ful, but as the place was originally Jaid out for a 
village, the public road, passing by the Court-house 
and the hotel, prevents a judicious or tasteful ar- 
rangement of the grounds about it. The square 
containing the Spring and Baths is, however, in the 
progress of improvement. With the delicious 
climate in summer and autumn, the Warm Springs 
afford a delightful sojourn for some weeks, in those 
seasons of the year. 
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THE CAROLINAS DURING THE REVOLUTION, 


A Sxercn or THe Minitrary Services Perrormep 
sy Guitrorp DupLey, THEN or THE Town oF 
Hauirax, Norra Caroina, purine THE Revo- 
LUTIONARY War. 


Putting spurs to my worn-down horse, I has- 
tened on alone towards where the firing of our 
cannon commenced, which was kept up with great 
spirit while Lord Cornwallis was advancing upon 
Gates, whose army being already formed, awaited 
the onset. The enemy coming up within musket 
shot, the most tremendous firing I have ever heard, 
ensued, accompanied by the continued roar of can- 
non. Urging my horse on,I presently reached the 
right wing of our army, composed of the regular 
troops of Maryland and Delaware, when, passing 
on in the rear of these lines through a shower of 
balls that whizzed incessantly around me, I eagerly 
bent my course along down the line without meet- 
ing any one except a few wounded that were falling 
back to make their escape from the dire conflict, 
in search of my own company or some of Armand’s 
dragoons, with whom to fall in. And passing Dixon’s 
regiment of North Carolina militia, posted on the 
left of our regular troops, who maintained their 
ground with great firmness and gallantry, at one 
time driving the enemy opposed to them in front 
out of line, I presently, with horror and surprise, 
saw the whole of our left wing falling back in the 
utmost confusion and dismay, throwing away their 
arms and all the accoutrements, in order to run the 
swifter ; our park in the road, under the direction of 
Captain Singleton of the Virginia artillery, silenced 
and in possession of the enemy, the Captain wound- 
ed in the breast and the mattrosses either killed, 
wounded or dispersed. In vain I looked for my 
own company, for it had been posted in the night, 
after the repulse of our light infantry, on the ex- 
treme point of our left wing beyond the Virginia 
militia, under Brigadier Stevens. Seeing all was 
lost in this quarter, and recognizing at a little dis- 
tance several gentlemen belonging to Major Gen- 
eral Caswell’s suite, with whom I was personally 
acquainted, I hastened up to them while they 
were engaged in the vain attempt to stop the tor- 
rent of flying militia, and eagerly enquired for Gen- 
eral Gates, whom I supposed to be somewhere on 
the ground ; the answer was, “‘ he’s gone.” “ Gone 
where?” I rejoined. ‘ He has fled and by this 
time is past Rugeley’s mill.” ‘ And where is Gen- 
eral Caswell?” ‘ He is gone, too,” was the reply ; 
for Gates had posted himself about the centre of 
the army near the reserve under General Small- 
wood. Seeing how matters were going on our left, 
the hero of Saratoga being panic-struck, rode up 
hastily to Major General Caswell, who was near 
him, and in much agitation observed to him, “ Sir, 
this is no place for us,” and without waiting a reply 


Vor. XI—36 


wheeled his horse and putting spurs to him, dashed 
up the Waxhaw road at full speed and was instantly 
lost sight of. Caswell, however, remained on the 
ground for several minutes longer, but at last fol- 
lowed the inglorious example of his commander 
and fled, while Dixon’s regiment, a part of his di- 
vision, was yet bravely sustaining the unequal 
conflict. 

About the time Gates left the ground, Small- 
wood’s reserve, which was posted about the road, 
was brought up, and taking post on Dixon’s left, 
which before was wholly uncovered, after the re- 
cession of so large a body of the militia, the con- 
test was renewed with redoubled vigor, the conti- 
nentals on the right of Dixon led on by the brave 
De Kalb, having under him Brigadiers Gist and 
Smallwood, never yielding an inch of ground, but, 
on the contrary, often driving the enemy out of line, 
and at one time had Lord Rawdon, who commanded 
Cornwallis’s left wing, a prisoner. But Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had posted himself about the centre of 
his army, vigilantly watching every movement of 
his enemy, and finding that three fourths of Gates’s 
army had abandoned the field, ordered Lieutenant 
Colonel Webster, who commanded his right wing 
and who was left without employment, to wheel 
and strike at Smallwood’s uncovered flank and 
Dixon's regiment, still standing firm and concen- 
trating his army, knowing the great advantage he 
then possessed over his enemy, made a decisive 
charge upon our remaining troops and drove first 
Smallwood’s reserve and Dixon’s regiment out of 
line, and the noble De Kalb, covered with wounds 
and glory, falling about this time, the remnant of 
our right wing, about 300, also gave way and be- 
took themselves to the woods and swamps, led by 
Major Anderson, of the Maryland line, a brave and 
valuable officer, whose grade was of the highest 
then left on the field of battle. In the mean time 
while these things were transacting on our right, I 
had joined myself to Caswell’s numerous suite, con- 
sisting of Major Lyllington, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
John Sitzgreaves and Col. John Pugh Williams, 
and, I believe, Col. Benjamin Williams, and Col. 
Thomas Blount, Adjutant General of Caswell’s divi- 
sion of militia, when, uniting our efforts to rally the 
militia, I hastened up to some squadrons of Ar- 
mand’s dragoons, whom I observed in detached par- 
ties without their Colonel or any other commis- 
sioned officer that I could distinguish, scattered 
over the plain in front of our flying troops, and 
dashing in among them, entreated their assistance 
to stop the fugitives, even if they had to cut them 
down with their sabres. Yielding for a few mo- 
ments their reluctant services, we had actually 
stopped an hundred and fifty or more, and made them 
face about in line, before I discovered that there 
was not a single musket in the hand of either of 





them, so much had my mind been engaged in the 
indescribable scene of confusion before me. Not 
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only the road but the whole plain to the East, as 
far as our line had extended, was covered with the 
flying troops, some of whom were bearing towards 
the road, while others kept straight forward through 
the pine plain and over sand hills, to gain the Che- 
raw road on their right. By this time Tarleton, 
who as yet had had no occasion to stir from his 
post, with the reserve of the enemy was ordered 
to pursue with his dragoons. Here, indeed, wasa 
fine field already opened for the hero to satiate his re- 
venge and thirst of blood, for he had nothing more to 
do than to sound his charge, spread out his squad- 
rons in single file from left to right, and rash upon the 
defenceless, unarmed militia, and hack them down 
with the sabre without the smallest risque to his 
own troops, and he accordingly availed himself of 
the glorious opportunity, nothing more being ne- 
cessary than to overtake the fugitives, which was 
easily done with their fresh and pampered horses, 
and to bleed freely. It would have been stubborn 
temerity to have remained any longer on or about 
the field of action ; and Armand’s scattered squad- 
rons without a leader having also left us, the gen- 
tlemen of Gen. Caswell’s family before mentioned, 
together with myself, after remaining behind too 
long for our own safety, took the road with our 
wearied and almost broken down horses, in order 
to gain Rugeley’s mill, about six miles in our front ; 
and although the chances of our all getting safe 
there were much against us, especially if we clung 
to the road, we willingly ran all risques in the hope, 
nay, in the almost certain expectation of finding 
Generals Gates and Caswell there, collecting the 
scattered troops—regulars as well as militia—and 
that there a stand would be made. Vain hope! 
Vain expectation! Although I possessed the best 
horse in the army, yet mine was at that time in the 
worst condition of any in company, and accord- 
ingly they all left me to take care of themselves, 
whilst I, at the very outset, was two or three times 
in the most imminent danger of falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and nothing saved me then 
but the crowds of soldiers a little in my rear, 
who literally choked ‘up the road and its margins, 
who were, of necessity, to be disposed of before the, 
enemy could come at me. Just in the moment of 
the first occurrence of this kind, my friend, Colonel 
John P. Williams, already mentioned, came spin- 
ning by me on a fleet young horse and bawled out 
as he passed me, “ Dudley, you will be taken, 
abandon your horse and take to the woods ;” for, 
knowing the unfortunate condition of the animal, he 
supposed my own legs would carry me away with 
more certainty than my horse. But that was not 
my design. I was made of sterner stuff than has- 
tily to yield up a favorite and valuable horse with 
his caparison, but especially my arms, only with my 
life, or at least after a severe struggle to retain them. 


by hacking, killing or dispersing them to the right 
and left, urged on in pursuit of others in view, be- 
tween whom and the first group just mentioned, I 
was pushing on by dint of the free use of the spur ; 
but finding I should be inevitably overtaken if I 
kept the road before I could clear the way through 
these, and fortunately coming to an extended grove 
of no great width of black jack, stretching along 
the right side of the road, amidst white and scorch- 
ing sand, I reined my horse over on that side and 
falling behind the grove, which was impervious to 
horse and almost to man, described almost the seg- 
ment of a circle before I attempted to strike the 
road again, knowing that the unhappy group before 
me consisting, perhaps, of 150 or 200, would be 
soon overtaken by the enemy, and that the carnage 
which would ensue, would necessarily delay him 
until I could get the start of them all again by 
some two or three hundred yards. This maneuvre 
succeeded very well ; for as soon as I had regained 
the road in their front, my ears were saluted with 
the savage yells and shouts of the enemy and the 
lamentable heart-rending cries and screams of their 
unfortunate victims. They spared none at this 
stage of their butchery that they could possibly 
reach, nor lost a moment in capturing and giving 
quarter to any individual. Here, then, self-defence, 
imperious law of nature, compelled me to struggle 
to get on, and regardless of the straggling soldiers 
which lined the road in my front, who had out-run 
their companions, some singly, others in squads of 
two or three without arms, and all aiming for Ruge- 
ley’s mill. These I readily passed and meeting 
with no other obstruction I soon reached the top of 
the long hill on the South side of the mill. Here, 
to my infinite surprise and chagrin, I found the 
light stage-wagon which carried the valuable bag- 
gage and money of my mess, (which I had not 
seen in ten or twelve days from the time we crossed 
Big Lynch’s creek,) standing in the road with the 
tongue pointing towards the mill, but without horses 
or attendants, although it had been under the care 
of two trusty servants—one belonging to myself 
and the other to Captain James Bradley of the 
Halifax volunteers, (a regular officer but without 
troops,) the two horses by which it had been drawn 
belonging to us, gone also. Asall was silent around 
and in my rear, I presumed to hope that the enemy 
had slackened his pursuit, and notwithstanding the 
wretched condition of my horse, resolved to snatch 
a portmanteau therefrom, my own if I could, if 
not, any other that I could reach, and earry it off 
before me. With this view I rode up close to the 
tongue, and reaching over with one foot on the axle- 
tree was in the act of dragging towards the fore- 
gate the first I could get hold of, though not my 
own, when the straggling soldiers I had just passed, 
being now condensed and fast approaching the 





I escaped them all alone, but Tarleton’s cavalry 
having cleared the road of these unfortunate men 


summit of the hill, I suddenly heard a repetition of 
the same yells and shouts, cries and screams be- 
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fore described, and letting go the portmanteau 
before I could w it to me, recovered my seat 
and applying thd spur again to my horse's side de- 
scended the hilf with all the speed the poor but 
willing animal could perform. In descending the 
hill, I intermixed with a number of soldiers, rapidly 
flying without a gun, except in one solitary instance, 
which I will mention presently ; and when about 
half way down met with Colonel Thomas Blount, 
the Adjutant General and my particular acquaint- 
ance. Locking horses with him just as we descried 
the British dragoons descending from the summit 
of the hill gaining fast upon us, we made a violent 
push to gain the bridge over the large and deep 
canal which formed the race of the mill situated 
on our right and crossing the road to the West ran 
through Rugeley’s large plantation, (Clermont,) 
and emptied itself into the Wateree. Now it be- 
came doubtful whether we should not be overtaken 
before we reached the bridge, and consequently our 
retreat cut off, having a large mill-pond on the right 
and a high staked and ridered fence on the left. 
Very providentially, however, as we were in the act 
of passing a little, active, resolute man, by the 
name of Durjam, from Warren county, N. C., just 
alluded to, a had preserved all his arms and ac- 
coutrements, about one troop of dragoons pressing 
upon us and within killing distance, we hastily re- 
quested him to wheel and give the fellows a fire. 
He instantly obeyed, and facing about with great 
spirit gave them a blazing fire in the lump with a 
cartridge composed of a large ball and seven buck 
shot, which certainly, if it did not kill, most likely 
wounded some horses and dragoons, for they in- 
stantly hauled up, filed to their left out of the road 
and formed in line under the high fence on that side, 
and then began to sound the bugle to collect, as we 
supposed, their scattered squadrons and sections left 
in the road and upon the plane in their rear. And 
thus Blount and myself on horse-back and perhaps 
more than a hundred on foot, gained the bridge 
without further interruption and safely passed over. 
I mention this,transaction, trifling as it may appear 
to the reader of the present day, in order to testify 
my admiration of, and respect for, the intrepid little 
Durham, who alone had preserved his gun, &c., 
through a hasty retreat of six miles over burning 
sand-hills and undulating plains where the sand, 
(shoe deep at least,) was continually sliding from 
under his feet. 

I shall also interrupt the narrative for a moment, 
in order to describe the local and other circum- 
stances of this memorable place, twelve miles from 
Camden, and immediately on the great Waxhaw 
road, notable in the first instance as the handsome 
residence of Colonel Rugeley, a royalist then ser- 
ving in the British army and known by the name 
of Clermont, where he erected a small stockade, or 
converted his mill into a fort, garrisoned by up- 
wards of 100 men, which were withdrawn to Cam- 





den on the approach of Gates; secondly, by its 
being the head quarters of General Gates for three 
or four days, while he was resting his army and 
awaiting the arrival of the Virginia militia, under 
Brigadier General Stevens, before he descended 
upon Camden, and where he issued his last gene- 
ral orders; and also as the expected place of ren- 
dezvous in case of disaster, for which accident he 
had made no provision in his orders, presuming on 
victory only, where perhaps 2000 men or more might 
have been rallied had he thought proper to halt 
there himself; and lastly, as the place where Colo- 
nel Washington, of the American cavalry, in late 
autumn of that year, after he took the field, prac- 
tised a handsome stratagem upon the credulous and 
pliable Rugeley after the following manner. Ex- 
ploring the country from the confines of North 
Carolina, he discovered that Rugeley, having re- 
covered his seat at Clermont after the defeat of 
Gates, was again posted there with 100 and odd 
men in a small fort which protected his dwelling, 
and having neither infantry nor cavalry to attack 
it, Washington contrived to shape a pine log in the 
form of a field-piece, and mounting it upon cart 
wheels, moved up in open view to a proper distance 
from the fort and then sent in a summons, under 
the sanction of a flag, demanding an immediate 
surrender of the fort (and garrison) or have it bat- 
tered down over their heads. Rugeley, having no 
cannon himself to protect his fort, readily yielded 
without resistance or negotiation, and thus they 
became prisoners of war, by a stratagem, so simple 
and so unlikely to succeed, as to give the transac- 
tion the appearance of romance. Rugeley must 
have been not only sadly defective in brains, but 
what was worse for a soldier, he must also have 
been miserably deficient in courage. 

But to return to my narrative. After we crossed 
the bridge, looking forward eighty or an hundred 
yards, we discovered half a dozen baggage wagons 
close by the side of the road, with horses unhitch- 
ed, notwithstanding the confusion all around, and 
several of Armand’s dragoons plundering them 
of their valuable contents, for they bore the bag- 
gage of many of the Maryland officers, who came 
from the North well provided with clothing, camp- 
stores, and even specie, (though a scarce commo- 
dity.) Their trunks were broken up and rifled; 
their Holland gin cases ripped open and the case- 
bottles profusely handed about and eagerly siezed 
and emptied by the thirsty soldiers, whilst casting 
our eyes over Rugeley’s large gate by the road side, 
along the avenue leading up to his house, we dis- 
covered the rest of the baggage wagons, perhaps 
two hundred in all, just filing off and coming out to 
save themselves by retreat, when the enemy was 
actually upon them ; likewise the grass-guards, who 
had the care of all the beeves belonging to the 
army, (fresh beef, and that a scanty allowance, our 
only food,) just then driving their cattle from the 
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large pastures of Clermont to the road, although it 
must have been then near 8 o'clock in the morning; 
so wretchedly were matters conducted in that un- 

fortunate campaign. But here I must do General 
Gates the justice to say, that the loss of our bag- 
gage and wagons was not solely attributable to him, 
for I well remember in his last orders he expressly 
directed that the baggage should be forthwith march- 
ed off to the Waxhaw Settlement, under the direc- 
tion of the proper officer, most probably the Quarter- 
Master General ; but at this distance of time, having 
had no personal acquaintance with the staff of the 
army, I cannot recollect the name designated for 
that service, although I had a copy of the Gene- 
ral’s last orders, which I preserved for many years, 
but was at last lost, yet still I recollect most of 
the important particulars contained in that paper. 
Hastily passing these few wagons by the road-side, 
indignantly viewing this scene of rapine and plun- 
der by our own soldiers, and recollecting the halted 
troop of Tarleton’s dragoons a little in our rear, on 
the other side of the mill-race, who it did not re 

quire the sagacity of an experienced soldier to know 
would soon resume pursuit, I hastened on to save 
myse!f, but soon lost my friend and companion in 
distress, Colonel Blount, whose horse was better 
able at that critical juncture to carry his rider off 
than mine. But from hence a scene of confusion 
and dismay ensued, which requires better talents 
and a more descriptive pen than I possess to por- 
tray. 1 will, however, make the attempt, inade- 
quate as it may prove, to give some idea of the 
scene | witnessed that day after we passed Ruge- 
ley’s mill, having already related the previous oc- 
currences of early morning, till we crossed the 
bridge at that place. 

Urged by the powerful principle of self-preser- 
vation, it seemed to be the order of the day that 
every man should take care of himself, and every 
one appeared willing to avail himself of this com- 
mon privilege, without regard to the laws of chiv- 
alry ; and who can be blamed, in such a juncture 
of rout and disaster, for car ying himself off to a 
place of safety with all the despatch in his power. 
And, moreover, Blount was a soldier, every inch of 
him. Besides, I had been before deserted near the 
field of battle by intimate friends and acquaintances 
without dreaming of attaching any blame to them. 

Passing the few wagons by the road side just 
mentioned, which, however, were soon put in mo- 
tion, while in my view, I pushed on with the strag- 
glers and soon after overhauled several others that 
were ahead filled with camp-women, upon the top 
of the baggage, of which useful commodity it was 
said the Maryland line contained four hundred. 
The wagoners, having taken the alarm from the 
flying troops, drove on at full speed, and now and 
then coming in contact with a stump overset, when 
away went the camp-women, dashed twelve or fif- 
teen feet, and some of them with new-born infants 





in their arms, a sight lamentable to view. The 
baggage also was strewed all about. The alarm 
increasing rapidly, from the flight of so many fu- 
gitives overtaking them, reporting that the enemy 
was close behind, the wagoners made no attempt 
to restore the order of things, but hastily cutting 
out, or throwing off the gear from their saddle 
horses, betook themselves to flight, leaving the 
rest of their horses for the next man that passed 
to do likewise, "till the whole were borne off. Be- 
fore I was out of sight of the wagons near Ruge- 
ley’s gate, looking round to see how near the 
enemy was approaching, I saw these last in rapid 
motion ; the wagoners in them throwing off the 
cover, and then strewing the baggage marquees, 
tents, trunks, boxes and every thing else in the 
road, in order to lighten their carriage, and in full 
speed drove on, until a new alarm added to the 
panic already operating upon their minds, com- 
pelled them also to halt, cut out their saddle horses, 
and away in their best speed, leaving the rest for 
the next fuotman that passed, and thus, the horses 
being in such requisition, were svon all earried 
away. In the meantime, I was constantly over- 
taking other wagons which I was not aware were 
ahead, and as if the same impulse acted alike upon 
all, they, too, were throwing the contents of their 
wagons all along the road, and thus it continued 
for many miles up the Waxhaw road, and it was 
literally strewed with baggage, so that a man 
might almost walk upon it without touching the 
ground. Happily, at last passing all these, with 
numbers on foot in my front, and continually over- 
taken by officers of every grade, some militia, but 
mostly continental, many of whom being wounded 
were the latest in leaving the field of battle, we all 
hastened on as circumstances would allow towards 
the Hanging rock, eighteen miles from the field of 
battle, without any disaster or other circumstance 
occurring worthy of insertion, save one, which I 
will relate, as it shows the nature of man and how 
prone he is to censure and domineer when he thinks 
he has the power todo so. Having at last gained 
the spot which I deemed to be in the immediate 
vicinity of the Hanging rock, we were in the act of 
passing over a large flat surface of stone, only ona 
level with the rest of the road, with scattering 
thorny shrubs growing out of the fissures of the 
rock very much resembling our large cedar glades 
in this country,* when, casting my eye on the right 
and left and in front, to see if I could discover the 
noted mass, called the “ Hanging rock,” of which 
I had heard so much, (and where the British had 
established a post of about 500 men from the time 
they occupied Camden, but which post General 
Sumpter and his associates had attacked and nearly 
broken up about the 5th or 6th of August, while 
the light infantry of the army were at little Lynch’s 
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Creek, 16 miles from Camden, advancing upon 
that place,) when hearing behind us the sound of a 
horse’s feet, coming over the flat surface of the 
rock at a speed above any thing we could raise, | 
turned my eyes around to see who or what it might 
be, when I recognized Colonel Senf, a Saxon offi- 
cer and chief engineer to the army, whom I had 
seen but once before, with his drawn sword flour- 
ishing in the air from right to left, and digging his 
spurs into his horse’s side, almost spent at every 
lope he took, and rebuking or chiding the troops 
as he passed, evidently doing his utmost to get 
away himself. He presently came along side of me, 
and flourishing his drawn sword at me in a mena- 
cing manner, sternly demanded, “ what are you 
doing here *” and “ why are you not behind with 
your troops?” I was far from being in the pleas- 
antest humor. Mortified and chagrined to the last 
degree, I made him no reply as he passed me, but 
gave him a side-long look full in the face, which at 
once spoke my feelings and my contempt of his 
menacing manner, when the Colonel, too much 
engaged about his own preservation to parley or 
renew his threats, passed on in the same manner : 
he came up, digging his spurs into his exhausted 
horse’s sides, and was presently out of sight of us 
all. Yet Colonel Senf was a brave man and an 
experienced engineer, and at any other time, and 
upon a more pleasing occasion, I should have ex- 
hibited towards him marks of the most cordial res- 
pect. But, alas! we are all frail creatures, too 
prone to tyrannize, too much absorbed in self, which 
often blinds our eyes and makes us unjust to others, 
not suffering us to do as we would be done by, and 
the Colonel himself was a proof of it. He, no 
doubt, from my dress and equipage, took me for 
one of Armand’s troopers; but he was entirely 
mistaken, for neither myself nor either of the other 
three light dragoons belonging to the company of 
Halifax volunteers, would, from our knowledge of 
the composition of that corps, have acted with them. 

Being thus left, by the forward movement of 
Col. Senf, to act at my own discretion, I hastened 
on in company with a Maryland officer, who joined 
me hereabouts, and whose tired, broken down horse 
was incapable of outstripping mine, we agreed to 
keep together, and being left behind by all our as- 
sociates in distress, we moved slowly up the Wax- 
haw road, though frequently overtaken by others, 
who also passed us, when, after a tedious retreat 
for some few miles, both of us wholly unacquainted 
with that part of the country, we at last reached a 
small, unfrequented road on our right, called the 
Rocky River Road, not the one mentioned before, 
but much higher up the country. We then agreed 
to dismount and drive our worn-down horses on 
before us; the great crowds of discomfited troops 
of every description who had preceded us, as 


up the great road to the Waxhaw Settlement. 
Moving slowly on upon this unbeaten track, to 
favor our exhausted horses as much as possible, we 
presently arrived at a small bridle-way, which 
turned off to the left, that indicated we were near 
some plantation, where we might possibly procure 
some sort of refreshment for ourselves, if only 
water and peaches, and some grass for our starved 
horses. ‘Taking this path by mutual consent, we 
soon arrived, through a lane, at a neat but deserted 
plantation, with an elegant crop of corn growing 
on it, (already made,) with grass knee high in 
abundance ; and to crown the prospect, an excellent 
peach-orchard close at hand in full bearing, and 
the fruit in perfection. Driving our horses in 
through the yard-gate, and stripping them at the 
threshold of the house-door, which was shut up, no 
living creature to be seen, except a few poultry 
about the yard, we instantly had our horses in the 
fields, after tying them neck and heels, to prevent 
their pulling down green corn, and it was delightful 
to see them mowing down the luxuriant grass ; then 
putting some peaches into our pockets, we retired 
to the step of the dwelling-house door and began 
our delicious repast, whilst our horses were eagerly 
enjoying theirs, not, however, without keeping a 
watchful look down the lane towards Camden, the 
only inlet cr outlet to and from the yard and houses, 
for we did not think ourselves entirely safe here 
from the enemy, although 25 or 30 miles from the 
field of battle. But this precarious enjoyment, the 
evil genius of the day indulged us in only for a few 
moments; for glancing my eyes down the lane to 
the brush-wood that choked up its entrance at the 
distance of 250 yards, whilst my newly acquired 
friend and companion happened to be too much 
engaged with the peaches to bestow a look that 
way, I descried a cluster of men on either side of 
the path peeping through the bushes at the mouth 
of the lane, which effectually screened themselves 
and their horses from our view, except their hats 
and heads down to the shoulders, peering at us with 
prying looks and timid caution, which I could dis- 
tinctly discern from where I sate, and pointing 
out to my companion he exclaimed, “ the enemy, the 
enemy.” Knowing that if it proved so, we should 
be lost with all belonging to us, for there was no 
possibility of making a timely retreat, so completely 
were we hemmed in by fences on every side except 
along the lane, the mouth of which was already 
oceupied by the supposed enemy, the same feelings 
and thoughts recurring that 1 experienced the pre- 
ceding night whilst lying by the side of Porterfield 
on the margin of the morass, I resolved to make 
a merit of necessity, and snatching up my sword 
and pistols, which lay by me, dashed out of the 
yard gate with the determination forthwith to ad- 
vance upon them, in order at once to remove all 





well as those about us then, and such as came up 
immediately after, while we were in view, keeping 


suspense as to the character of the persons so peer- 
ing at us through the bushes, whilst my companion 
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ran across the yard fence left down by us at a small 
distance to gather up our horses. Advancing along 
the lane with hasty strides towards our supposed 
enemy, closely watching their motions through the 
bushes and glancing an eye at the same time at the 
high lane fences and the luxuriant corn growing 
just over them, my determination was, in case they 
showed themselves and charged upon me, to empty 
both pistols and then springing over the lane fence 
to evade them if possible among the high corn and 
grass, or should I be able to gain the woods beyond 
conceal myself among the bushes until pursuit 
was over, which I thought not altogether imprac- 
ticable; but at any rate every other expedient must 
be tried to save life or prevent captivity. And my 
friend, the Maryland officer, of course would have 
to take care of himself and I lose my horse and 
furniture. But, happily, I very soon found that I 
had no occasion to fear for myself or him, at least at 
that conjuncture. Still advancing along the line, in 
open view of those who had been for several minutes 
watching my motions and appearance with doubt 
and distrust, but who were yet concealed in the 
bushes from my inspection, I at last got so near to 
them as to be recognized by Colonel Henry Dixon, 
who, with his large cocked hat, which was all J 
could see of him, rushed out, and in a broad laugh 
hailed me, asking, “is that you?” for the Colonel 
and myself had been long acquainted, though in 
the course of this campaign we had seen each 
other but seldom, owing to my confined situation 
among the light troops, so far in front of the army. 
The reader may easily imagine our mutual joy and 
satisfaction, not unmingled with surprise, at this 
unexpected meeting, which cleared up in a moment 
all doubt as to the character of each other; and 
after mutual congratulations for our fortunate escape 
from the field of battle and the long pursuit of the 
enemy, we all rushed forward to the house, my 
friend, the Maryland officer, having witnessed, at 
a distance, the shaking of hands and congratula- 
tions on this occasion. Here, feeling myself ten- 
ant in possession and master of ceremonies, I cor- 
dially invited the Colonel, with his company, to 
partake of our peaches; to unsaddle their horses, 
and for a few moments let them bite the luxuriant 
grass. Taking time to gather a handful or two of 
peaches and reéntering the yard, Colonel Dixon 
suddenly paused and exclaimed, “ gentlemen, we 
have no time to tarry here, saddle horses and let’s 
be off.” Prostrating a couple of fences, we dashed 
into the high corn, steering for the woods on the 
back of the plantation and keeping our course in 
that direction, through high brush and timbered 
land, presently reached a neat little cottage, the 
owner of which, a young married man, with one 
child, happened to be at home. Colonel Dixon, 
who wanted a guide, hailed him, and upon his 
coming up, asked him if he “ had heard the news?” 
“No Sir, what news ?” 





“* Gates is totally defeated.” 

The man looked wild ; for he, as well as oursel- 
ves, was surrounded by tories, very few of whom, 
however, were at home, but were with the enemy, 
or lying out, in consequence of Gates’s large army 
being in front and giving present security to the 
whigs, though only a short-lived one, the owner of 
the plantation we had just left being atory. Colo- 
nel Dixon next informed the young man that we 
wanted a guide, and asked if he would undertake 
that office, to which he promptly assented, saying, 
“if that be the case,” (alluding to the defeat of 
our army,) ‘I can no longer remain here,” when, 
hastily stepping a few paces to the stable where 
he happened to have a horse up, quickly withdrew 
him, and hardly taking time to bid his wife and 
child adieu, was ready to conduct us whithersoever 
directed. After a moment's consultation about the 
course we should pursue, as most likely to afford 
security in our retreat, it was agreed to file off to 
our right and regain, as quick as possible, the 
the aforesaid Rocky River Road, lying about a mile 
in our front. Striking this road upon the top of a 
small eminence, Dixon and our guide leading the 
way, the Colonel, happening to glance his eye 
along it two or three hundred yards in our front, 
discovered a small patrol of five or six British 
dragoons, whom he pointed out to the rest of us, 
riding forward in apparent ease and security, with- 
out at all discovering us in their rear. Upon this, 
Dixon proposed that we should instantly charge 
upon them, as they were but few and we were 
eleven armed men, though there was not a gun of 
any description in our company. ‘This proposition 
was eagerly closed with, and we were, with drawn 
swords and bodies erect in the saddle, upon the 
point of rushing upon our enemy, when some of 
the company providentially cast their eyes to the 
rear and at the distance of 250 or 300 yards dis- 
covered another party of dragoons, consisting of 
about a troop, slowly advancing upon us as if they 
too had not discovered us, for the road was here 
narrow and the woods very brushy. Thus placed 
between two fires, Col. Dixon desired that we 
should take to the woods and save ourselves, and 
leading the way himself with the guides, dashed 
to the left and we soon lost sight of the enemy, 
who, in all probability, did not pursue at all. But 
here again my unlucky genius recurred, (though I 
was always fortunate in the end,) and all my com- 
panions in disaster, the Maryland officer included, 
soon outstripped my horse, now totally exhausted, 
except two Virginia militia from Henry county, 
Va., who came up with Colonel Dixon to the plan- 
tation first mentioned. These were mounted upon 
two sorry tackies which they had picked up in 
their flight, and were as incapable of keeping up 
with the rest of the company as mine. And being 


frightened to the last degree, and without military 
arms of any kind, confessing themselves utterly 
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lost in the woods, not knowing what course to steer, 
entreated that they might be permitted to accom- 
pany me. This was a favor my courtesy would 
not permit me to refuse, and all dismounting we 
drove our tired horses through the woods before 
us, not daring to aim towards the Rocky River 
Road any more, but steered a course forming an 
angle with it of 50 or 60 degrees, without any path 
or small neighborhood road to travel on, crossing 
the very few of those that occurred and avoiding 
every plantation we saw, the inhabitants of this 
country being not a few and generally disaffected. 
At length, after a tedious day’s march on foot, 
through woods and around plantations, driving our 
horses before us, we struck a road 20 or 30 minutes 
after sunset, unknown to us, but supposed to be a 
branch of the one leading through the Waxhaw 
Settlement, running in a direction apparently paral- 
lel to the Rocky River Road before mentioned, 
which we had left in our rear when in danger of 
being cut off by British dragoons. Here we im- 
mediately came to a fine large farm with good 





saw a prospect of obtaining some comfortable cheer 
at this place, they entreated me to go in and ask for 
some milk and bread, alleging that they were 
nearly famished, not having tasted food for almost 
30 hours. I could not refuse so reasonable a re- 
quest, although I neither felt hunger nor thirst 
myself, and therefore entered the dwelling house 
without delay, where I found a motherly looking 
lady employed in spinning flax, and asking for her 
husband was told that he had left home in the 
morning and had not yet returned. I then asked 
her if she had heard any news that day; to which 
she answered in the negative. Of course I in- 
formed her that General Gates was totally defeated 
and his army utterly destroyed, and the troops dis- 
persed in every direction. Looking at me wist- 
fully for a few seconds in utter astonishment and 
dismay, unconsciously dropping her flax thread and 
suspending the movements of her foot upon the 
treddle of the wheel, she exclaimed in much agony, 
“then we shall be burned up to-night and my hus- 
band killed.” Giving this good lady a little time 
to calm the agitation of her mind, I made my re- 
quest to her in favor of my two companions for 
something to eat. She arose, observing that she 
had nothing ready but some cold bread, milk and 
butter, the very articles that these men had so much 
desired ; when stepping to a dairy she brought forth 
a large pan of milk, a pound or two of butter on 
a plate and plenty of cold bread, and spreading them 
before these two stout voracious men, inviting me 
to partake also, which I declined, they fell to work, 
without money or ceremony, and liked to have 
swept off the whole of the plentiful lading on the 
table. In the meantime I was conversing with 


would be safe there, or in some out-house for the 
night, adding that our horses were even worse off 
than ourselves and that I wanted to procure some 
forage for them. To this she replied, ** Oh no sir, 
you will not be safe any where upon this planta- 
tion, the tories will be all over it this night and 
perhaps burn up every house we possess.” But 
with much forethought and apparent concern for 
us and our horses, she added, pointing to a large 
double barn near us, “ In that house there is plenty 
of sheaf-oats, take as much as you can all carry, 
pass on through the lane some little distance and 
turn to your left through thick woods some 40 or 
50 rods and you will be safe for the night.” Women 
are often excellent and faithful advisers in cases 
of great emergency and danger, as I had before and 
have since experienced, and I therefore felt no 
hesitation in following the advice of this good ma- 
tron, so obviously right and delivered with such 
apparent sincerity. 

Having reached our night quarters, we tied our 
horses securely to some bushes and threw them 
their forage, which was quite abundant, and laid 
ourselves down to rest on the naked ground, with- 
out a great coat, blanket, or any other covering but 
the canopy of heaven, my two companions pre- 
sently falling into a profound sleep, which lasted, 
with no interruption that I could perceive, until I 
called them up a little before break of day, in order 
to resume our march, going myself in the meantime, 
after rising, to see if our horses were safe and all 
well near our camp. 

[ To be Continued. } 





FAREWELL OF THE MARINER TO HIS LOVE. 


I cannot linger long, 
Though Love’s persuasive voice should bid me stay, 
For Ocean calls me with its waves’ wild song ; 
Farewell! 1 must away. 


Upon the restless deep, 
I from my boyhood’s hours have made my home, 
And like a child upon its breast I sleep, 

E’en while the hissing foam, 


In crescents huge and white, 
Hangs like vast festoons betwixt earth and Heaven; 
Until its dazzling whiteness blinds the sight ; 
Then suddenly is riven, 


And bursts in million gems, 
Which, sinking in the yawning gulf, are lost; 
But rise again to form new diadems, 

And back again are toss’d. 


Oh! thus the hopes of youth ! 
They boil within the panting, heaving breast, 





the good lady about the disasters of the day and 
preceding night, and asked her if she thought we 





Rearing crescent-like forms of beauteous truth, 
That rob the heart of rest, 











Until its aching thrill 

Tells with what tenderness those hopes were nurst, 

Holds the hushed breath, and bids the heart be still ; 
But then they burst, 


And those hopes, once so bright, 
Fall glittering to the aching vault below ; 
And settles then upon the heart a night 
Of bitter, withering wo. 


But hark, I must be gone ; 
E’en now I hear the winds’ wild, revelling play ; 
Lov’d Ocean calls her child in plaintive tone: 
Farewell! I must away. 
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PART THIRD. 


ITS HAPPIER REVOLVINGS. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


The limits of our story preclude a minute detail 
of the changing events which marked the lapse 
of ten years, from the close of our second part, 
until the year 1830, when we again pause to view 
those incidents more immediately developing the 
sequel of our story. 

During this interim France had been the thea- 
tre of many intestine commotions; of civil, politi- 
cal and religious factions, which tended to revolu- 
tionize the whole kingdom and to devastate its 
fairest portions with the bloody ploughshare of 
war’s “ wild wreck and ruin.” The brilliant light 
that had illuminated its horizon during the meteoric 
career of Napoleon, had sunk into interminable 
darkness; but the spirit infused into the minds of 
his countrymen by his uncompromising ambition 
was only subdued by his fall, to be revived at the 
next slightest convulsion. ‘The prudent but ineffi- 
cient reign of Louis XVIII. had apparently calmed 
those fierce emotions ; but the attempt of the “ res- 
toration of absolutism” by Charles X., in the sum- 
mer of 1830, again threw that excitable people into 
an overwhelming revolt, which ended in his de- 
thronement and established the present dynasty. 

Itis in the autumn of that memorable period, that 
we beg our readers to linger awhile with us in the 
gay city of Paris, where fashion and lnxury, vice 
and folly, hold their sovereign sway. Peace and 
quiet seemed to prevail more than they had done 
for years, and again did its pleasure-loving inhabi- 








tants engage with renewed zest in other pastimes 
than those attending war and revolutionary strug- 
gles. Amusements of every variety were the oc- 
cupation of the day, and nothing could surpass the 
thoughtless mirth which reigned in every bosom. 
True, the late revolt had dispersed many a proud 
and influential nobleman, and numerous vacancies 
had been created in the social circle by death; but 
the tearful flow of grief and the heaving sigh of 
sorrow are so unusual with that people, that the 
historian no sooner presents to our minds the awful 
scenes of bloodshed, than he bids us turn to the 
bright picture of joy and revelry which they, the 
very next moment, so untiringly present. 

Perhaps there never existed in any city greater 
extremes of riches and poverty—of grandeur and 
obscurity than in Paris. In the alleys and by-ways 
of that crowded metropolis, are daily presented 
scenes which the imagination would shrink from 
portraying ; and lamentably large is the number of 
individuals living in a state of the greatest penury 
and physical destitution. How much of crime and 
vice which generally prevail in large cities might 
be prevented, if those whom the benificent Author 
of all good has blessed with abundance, were to 
discharge their duty in ministering to the relief of 
the poor and miserable. But alas! we cannot look 
for love where selfishness, dissipation and insin- 
cerity supply the place of tenderness, simplicity 
and truth ; where the mind is continually distracted, 


the taste depraved, and the heart corrupted. 

It was one of those warm, calm evenings which 
often occur towards the close of autumn, when the 
sultriness of the day is followed by a cool but un- 
wholesome moonlight, that the Count Deveaux, sup- 
ported by his faithful servant, Jerome, walked the 


balcony of his splendid mansion. Blind, maimed 
and enfeebled by the hardships of the recent wars 
in which he had been an active officer, he beheld 
the evening shades of his life fast gathering around 
him, deprived of that greatest solace of all human 
sorrow, the sympathy of kindred hearts. Although 
beauty and fashion swayed their sceptre in the 
boudoir of his lovely ward, Constance Avigny, and 
constant sounds of gaiety issued from the spacious 
saloons below, still the heart of the infirm old no- 
bleman beat desolate, and sighed for the sweet 
communion of affection. ‘The buoyant evening 
air seemed to revive his wasting energies, while 
each breeze bore to his eagerly listening ear many 
a merry echo from the gay streets, thronged with 
persons, who were abroad enjoying the delightful 
season. 

** Come, lead me to my room, Jerome, I must not 
permit my health to be sacrificed to any pleasura- 
ble inclination ; besides, even joy will fall harshly 
on the ear when the eye cannot drink in its natural 
share of sympathy.” 

** Now draw the curtains,” added he, while Je- 
rome arranged the pillows of his fauteuil and seated 
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him in it, “and bring in my evening papers, per- 
haps Constance may find time to read them to me. 
I feel nervously anxious about the recent revolu- 
tion in Poland, for I have many misgivings about 
the fate of Henri Mortier. I am afraid he was in 
Warsaw when the revolt took place, and if so, I 
am well assured his ardent spirit of liberty and phi- 
lanthropy would never permit him to remain a pas- 
sive spectator. It was a fruitless mission I sent 
the poor boy to execute. Alas! how the weird 
sisters are determined upon weaving my web of life 
with the darkest threads.” 

“ The saints forbid!” replied Jerome, “ the Holy 
Virgin will protect the good young gentleman and 
hasten his return crowned with success.” 

“* Many long years have passed since I heard 
the last tidings of my nephew, and may Heaven 
forgive me for my severity towards my gentle sis- 
ter’s only son. I ought to have dealt more merci- 
fully towards him, although a dissipated spendthrift ; 
for, had I pitied his errors, he might have been saved 
from many crimes; besides, I would now have a 
lawful heir to inherit my wealth, and my weary 
hours of blindness might be sweetly cheered by the 
voice of tender love.” 

‘Do not despond thus, my dear master, Heaven 
always prospers the cause of right and justice. I 
have no doubt, if it is possible, Monsieur Henri will 
find some trace of him. But even should you be 
disappointed in discovering your natural heir, surely 
you will not regret bestowing your wealth upon 
the good gentleman, Henri, and the beautiful lady 
Constance, whose delicate rearing requires a no 
small portion.” 

‘“* ] would bea base dotard did I feel thus towards 
my ward, Henri, who has ever been to me a tender, 
affectionate son, but I do daily regret having nour- 
ished Constance in so much luxury and soft ele- 
gance. It has only pampered her natural pride 
and vanity, while it has lamentably increased her 
selfishness; for I cannot be insensible to the many 
evidences of her ingratitude. How often do we 
see the gift of beauty, unaccompanied by virtue 
and goodness of heart. Has she gone out this 
evening! Go, enquire Jerome, and say that I 
wish she would beguile a tedious hour by reading 
to me, if other duties do not claim her attention.” 

The Count’s summons found the fair Constance 
in her boudoir, busily engaged in the important 
matter of deciding upon a suitable and becoming 
dress, from the number just brought her by a young 
girl from her favorite couiuriére. Velvets and satins, 
tissued gauzes and finery of every description were 
spread out before the delighted eye, and, as usual, 
the bewitching variety completely confounded her 
tasteful selection. While the haughty beauty was 
thus harassingly occupied, the delicate looking mil- 
liner girl stood, quietly gazing around her with the 
utmost admiration. The room was decorated with 
all the refinements of modern luxury and taste ; for 
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the boudoir of a French woman is her cherished 
throne of power, the centre of her most charming 
fancy ; and that of Constance Avigny rivalled any 
that the Royal Palace could display. Rose damask 
curtains, festooned by smiling Cupids, swept grace- 
fully over the lofty windows and richly carved re- 
cesses, casting a most becoming effect over the 
complexion. The walls were pannelled with glis- 
tening mirrors, before which enchanting assistants 
of Nature, few beauties in Paris ever spent many 
more anxious moments than its vain occupant. 
Sketches from the pencil of Raphael and other in- 
imitable artists, together with the exquisite off- 
springs of Canova’s genius, mingled in beautiful 
assemblage with Etruscan vases and tables of rich 
mosaic, adorned with natural and artificial flowers. 
The toilet ornaments were rare and splendid, while - 
the delightful odor of the many costly perfumes 
breathed an atmosphere so delicious as to render 
it a fit retreat for the graces. No one deserved a 
more elevated pedestal in the realm of taste than 
the brilliant Constance, whose whole study and aim 
through life had been directed towards its per- 
fection. 

As Jerome delivered the Count’s request, the 
beautiful lip of Constance curled with impatient 
scorn, while her voice, usually modulated to the 
most silvery tones in the saloon, was shrill and 
harsh as she replied : 

“‘ Say 1 am engaged just now, and have no time 
this evening to devote to a blind, querelous old 
man; besides, the close confinement of a dark room 
fades my complexion. I would look distressingly 
pale at the ball to-morrow night. Jerome, tell him 
if I have leisure in the morning I will sit with him 
awhile.” 

The claims of duty or gratitude were never re- 
garded sacred or obligatory by one so wholly bound 
by selfishness ; and love can never dwell in a heart 
that has lost the meek dignity of sympathizing ten- 
derness. Vain, arrogant, and self-conceited, Con- 
stance Avigny thought herself entitled to universal 
homage and admiration for her personal charms. 
Her pleasure, comfort and inclination were rarely 
neglected or sacrificed to another’s. Consequently, 
no pang of self-reproach disturbed her mind after 
she had thus dismissed Jerome and turned again to 
the consideration of her ball-dress. 

“My couturiére told me,” said she, deigning to 
address the waiting milliner girl, “that you are very 
successful and tasteful in your arrangement of fancy 
costumes. As I am anxious to appear in one en- 
tirely novel to-morrow night, | have a notion of 
adopting the Polish dress. Do you think it would 
become my style of beauty *” 

She glanced complacently towards the mirror 
and then bent a most challenging look upon the 
timid countenance of the girl. 

‘T presume the beauty of lady Constance Avigny 
could scarcely be increased 6r marred by any cos- 
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tume ; but that of a Polish lady is by no means 
very attractive.” 

*‘T don’t care for its attractiveness, I only desire 
novelty; for I have exhausted every source and 
aid of fancy: besides, Ido not think it always pol- 
itic to appear so studiously and becomingly arrayed, 
that one has no benefit of a striking contrast. You 
are from Poland I understand ?” 


“T was not born there,” replied the girl sadly, 


“but my maternal ancestors were natives of that 
unhappy land. My first breath of life was drawn 
in this city.” 

“*T was told you were a Pole, and would, there- 
fore, be the most proper person to consult about my 
dress. I certainly would not have thus been trou- 
bled in sending for you, just to look at me. Bless 
me! what shall I do?” added she in the most petu- 
lant tone. 


“* My sister lived in Warsaw a great many years, 
but when I was there, I was so young it seems 
now only adream. You need not fear being dis- 
appointed, for if you desire it I will have your cos- 
tume finished in time, and have no doubt it will suit 
you in every respect.” 

“Ah! doso,” replied the appeased beauty, “ bring 
it early for fear it may require some alteration. In 
the mean time, I will make exertion to settle with 
you for the work you have brought me this evening.” 

The girl seemed to hesitate, when Constance 
waved her jewelled hand for her to depart, and then, 
as if made courageous by some strong necessity, 
she falteringly said : 

“Pardon my importunity, lady, but if it is pos- 
sible, I would be glad to receive a part of the money 
due, as we are greatly in want of it.” 

“* Dear me! what wants can such as you have 
to supply? Fashion makes no demand upon your 
purse, and your obscure station requires none of 
those expenses or display necessarily attending 
rank and power.” 

* True, lady, but we have the natural wants of 
hunger and decent clothing to supply—wants of 
which you are utterly ignorant, and you doubt their 
existence, because you have never experienced 
them. I would not thus intrude mine upon your 
notice, were they not more imperative than those 
of the wealthy or great.” 

“Plenty abounds too much in this gay and 
happy city, where the spirit of enjoyment pervades 
every class, to plead actual starvation or destitu- 
tion. ‘Those who have health to labor for a decent 
support, could never thus complain, and methinks 


you are early initiated in the canting phrases of 


serving trades-people, who think their employers 
have nothing else to do but to attend to their im- 
portunate duns.” 

“‘ Thank heaven,” returned the girl proudly, while 
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better still, that 1 have a heart to feel for the suf- 
ferings of my fellow creatures, although my pov- 
erty may prevent my relieving them. But, lady,I 
do not live for myself alone, another beloved being 
is dependent upon my exertions for many a com- 
fort which her feeble health requires. My sister, 
she who protected my early youth, is delicate and 
cannot work asI do. You may well call this a 
gay and happy city; for such it seems to the care- 
less, casual observer—but ah! you know not the 
woe so prevalent among the poor.” 

Constance evidently manifested much impatience 
whilst listening to the sad reply of the milliner girl, 
and as she turned with a sigh to leave the boudoir, 
the selfish beauty drew from her purse a few coins, 
and almost throwing them towards her, said harshly : 

‘There, take those, it is all the money I can 
spare at present, for | have some new ornaments to 
purchase ; but I promise in a day or so to pay you 
the whole.” 

The girl drew around her delicate person her 
faded, thin worn mantle, and left the room, disap- 
pointed and heavy hearted. In the servant’s hall 
she met the kind looking Jerome, who had just 
come in and was standing before the fire. 

“You seem to shiver, my poor child; come 
warm yourself before you go out, for there is a 
great change in the weather: the horns of the 
moon are high, a never failing sign of increasing 
cold. My good master would not like any one 
thus to leave his hospitable hearth.” 

“T thought I heard the lady Constance say some- 
thing about his being blind : is it possible he is so 
unfortunate, and can she be any relation of his?” 
asked the girl earnestly. 

“No, the saints furbid!” replied Jerome con- 
temptuously, “‘ my poor master raised her from ob- 
scure poverty, and because of her uncommon 
beauty, adopted her; but he has found out long 
ago, that though the form may be fair as a whited 
sepulchre, it often contains a withered, corrupt heart. 
Count Deveaux lost his sight in the last revolution ; 
for wherever the battle raged the fiercest, there was 
he found, until he fell, blinded by a terrible dis- 
charge of musketry. He is often left alone in 
this large mansion, neglected by her whom he has 
so benevolently protected, while she revels in every 
luxury and frivolity. I have just been out to se- 
cure the services of some one to read in the even- 
ings tohim; probably you could inform me where 
I could find one who would consent thus to beguile 
the weary hours of one so afflicted ?” 

The milliner girl's voice was one of trembling 
eagerness when she answered— 

‘© Tf the Count would permit, I will offer my 
humble services. 1 am fond of reading and can 
do so in English as well as French. I will make 
the trial, and if I render satisfaction, it will give 





a flash of indignation lighted her deep blue eye, 
**T am blessed with the precious boon of health, and 


me great pleasure to undertake the employment.” 
“ But are you not in the service of Mademoi- 
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selle Constance,” replied Jerome, anxiously ; “ your | 
engagements with her might prevent a proper at- 
tendance upon the Count, she is so very wayward 
and exacting ; but if you think yourself competent 
and willing to be thus confined, I will prepare my 
master for your commencement to-morrow even- 
ing. He will amply remunerate you.” 
Having poured forth her most grateful thanks to 





all kindness and patience. 








tion of the evening, for lerenes says the Count is 





But still, dear sister, I 
will have some sacrifice to make, that of leaving 


you more alone than you have ever been.” 


The young girl’s arms were fondly twined around 
the neck of her delicate looking companion, and as 
she kissed her thin, sunken cheek, her rosy lip 
brushed away the silent tears that flowed from the 


Jerome for his kindness, the young girl left the |dark eye of the lady. 


hall with a lightsome step and hope swelling high 
in her innocent heart. 





The whole aspect of Nature and external scenes 
had suddenly undergone a bright change to her de- 
lighted eye, so apt are we to tinge every thing 
with the happy coloring of our own fancies; and | 
amidst the vast stream of life, flowing through | 


\be trifling indeed. 
will be sweetly cheered by the reflection that you 


* Ah! my child, no pleasure or comfort in this 
world is ensured, but at some sacrifice, and in this 
instance of good fortune, the one you speak of will 
My few hours of loneliness 


jare alleviating the dreariness and contributing to 
the amusement of one so sadly afflicted. ‘The only 


the streets of Paris, none wended their way home- fear I have is that the constant association with so 


wards more joyously than the milliner girl. 
the beginning of brighter days, and my dear sister 


labors. Oh! how it would delight me thus to se- 
cure her ease and comfort, hoping that by my own 
exertions I might restore her declining health. How 
poverty blights our dearest feelings and affections. 
It is no crime, but alas! it often makes us criminal 
in indulging in ungrateful repinings against the dis- 
pensations of an unerring Providence, thus exci- 
ting passions so inimical to our progress in virtue. 
What a pity that the wealthy, who could always 
command the sunshine of benevolence, should ever 
pass their days in the cold, gloomy shade of sel- 
fishness.” 

She soon arrived at her humble home. Passing 
down a low alley, she quickly ascended several 
flights of dreary stairs, and entered one of the 
rooms in the uppermost story of the dwelling. With- 
out pausing to remove her bonnet or mantle, she 
joyfully exclaimed : 

“Good news, my dear sister, come cheer up and 
put aside your tedious work, while I tell it to you.” 

The lady thus addressed was sitting ata narrow, 
dim window, intently engaged with her needle. 
Her cheek was very pale, for sorrow had plucked 
every trace of its once bright bloom, and drawn 
many a deep line o’er the smooth brow, while 
the glistening threads of Time through the dark 
hair, visible beneath the folds of a plain muslin 
cap, told her years, as also her griefs, to be not 
few in number. A sweet smile chased away the 
cloud of anxiety from her countenance as she 
looked upon the glowing face of the young girl, 
and laying aside her work, she asked what were the 
good tidings. 

A full account was given of her interview with 
Mademoiselle Constance, and then her engage- 
ment with Jerome was detailed with all the anima- 
tion her buoyant hopes excited. 

“ From the fatigue of my morning’s work,” added 
she, “1 will be released by the delightful oceupa- 


home, made more so by the striking contrast. 
will at last find a quiet haven of rest from her irksome | 


‘much elegance and wealth will tend to create feel- 
“Who knows,” mused she, “ but this may be| 


ings of discontent when you return to your humble 
Dis- 
proportioned acquaintances are rarely profitable, 
and our wishes are apt to increase according to our 
supposed power of gratifying them, till at length 


‘they become uneontrolable and consequently tor- 


menting.” 

“ But how could IJ, in so doing, entirely forget 
the early lessons of contentment and submission to 
the changes of life, which you have so assiduously 
stored in my mind? No, my sister, my present de- 
light arises from the hope of thus supplying the 
many little wants you now necessarily have. If 
poverty has never diminished our love for each 
other, nor degraded us in our own opinion by yield- 
ing to an ungrateful discontent, surely prosperity 
will not. Believe me, no scene of grandeur or 
wealth could ever seem half so dear or lovely as 
that home brightened by your approving smile, and 
made comfortable by the efforts of my own honest 
industry.” 

The lady drew the sweet girl nearer to her bosom 
and pressing her soft, round cheek, said tenderly, 

** Happy am I that all my efforts of instruction 
seem to have taken such deep root in your young 
mind. It has been my chief aim to enure you to 
habits of self-command, to teach you to reject the 
first impulse of feeling, by acquiring that steady 
dignity of principle which can alone counterbalance 
those passions that lead us often into error and 
vice. Heaven will reward the virtuous; if not 
with earthly good, it will with a more perfected 
bliss; and there is no happiness greater than that 
derived from the retrospect of a life, governed as 
far as human frailty permits by the consciousness 
of having always acted as if in the presence of the 
Deity. The hope of a brighter world will enable 
us to look with cool examination upon the sorrows, 
pains and disappointments of the present life.” 

Calm and unbroken that night were the slumbers 








of those two, so allied by misfortune, but who had 
never weakly yielded to the indolence of grief, nor 
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fallen into the many errors, which poverty and i 
pendance often produce. A well-informed mind | 
and cultivated heart can alone prove a bulwark of 
protection from their contaminating influences, and | 
such was the armor of the pious milliner and her | 
youthful assistant. | 

With a buoyant step and blooming cheek, the | 
little girl met Jerome at the appointed time, who’ 
gladly conducted her to his master’s chamber. | 

The old man was seated in his cushioned fau-_ 
teuil, before a cheerful fire, anxiously awaiting the | 
arrival of the young girl, who had so willingly | 
engaged to amuse and comfort his evenings. His. 
outstretched hand was softly pressed by the gentle 
girl, who after a few earnest enquiries about his | 
health, prepared to commence her new and inter- | 
esting avocation. | 

‘““What is your name, my child,” asked the 
Count, passing his hand through the silken curls| 
that fell so luxuriantly over her cheek, “ methinks | 
your face must be fair, if I may judge by the sweet 
melody of your voice.” 

“* Aline, my lord,” said she, seating herself be-| 
side him, then turning over the evening papers she | 
patiently and cheerfully read through the long | 
columns of several, also the pages of a few daily | 
political pamphlets. Thus passed the time until | 
the hour arrived for the Count to retire : after care- | 
fully bandaging his maimed limb and arranging the | 
pillows of his fauteuil, Aline bade him adieu, | 
blessed with his grateful thanks, and many injunc- 
tions for her to return on the morrow. Several 
weeks glided by ; each evening found Aline faith-| 
fully discharging her pleasing duties and no one | 
appeared more happy and contented than the old 
blind Count, who cheerfully bore the tedium of the 
day in anticipation of those few hours, so enlivened 
by the soothing attentions of his young companion. 
He rarely ever enquired for Constance, and she, 
more engrossed with her own pleasures, seemed 
evidently gratified that the puvor, obscure milliner 
girl had relieved her from even an occasional at- 
tendance in the close roorm of an invalid. 

By the liberal remuneration of the Count, a more 
airy, comfortable room, and many a little laxury 
were procured, while the constant demands upon 
the nimble fingers and tasteful fancy of Aline and 
her friend ceased to be from necessity so laboriously 
filled. Seon the pallor of sickness vanished from 
the delicate eheek of the latter, which, if not 
glowing with youthful bloom, gradually assumed 
the blush of health. 

There is something in the ardor and ingenuous- 
ness of youth, which is particularly pleasing to the 
old, if the heart and feelings have not been cor- 
roded by the world. It is reviving like the view 
of spring to a sick person, the mind seems to catch 
the spirit of the season. Aline was this spring to 








Count Deveaux, whose warm benevolence of man- 
ner soon elicited her entire confidence. 
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and papers were often laid aside, that he might lis- 
ten to her mirthful conversation. 

*‘ Aline,” said he one evening, when she was 
about to leave him, “ you have never told me your 
surname, and whether you are a native of France 
or not?” 

“1am hardly known by my real name, many call 
me Ithraim, because that is my sister’s name, but” — 
at that moment Jerome entered the apartment, 
evidently excited by some unusual joy, followed by 
a young man, whose face seemed not less bright, 
as he approached the Count, while Jerome rapidly 
announced the return of Monsieur Henri Mortier. 

Aline and every thing else were forgotten in that 
moment of delight, and as she tendered her usual 
adieux, he kindly whispered, “now that his ward 
Henri had been restored, whom he had so long 
resigned as lost, she was released from her regular 
attendance, but should not be forgotten.” A heavy 
purse was gently put into her hand, while he added 
with much emotion : 

“T will send Jerome for you very soon, be assured 
Count Deveaux never yet proved ungrateful to 
those from whom he ever accepted a kindness. 
Aline’s attentions, above all others, will be faith- 
fully remembered.” 

Her bright eye quivered for a moment as she 
fondly returned the pressure of his hand, then 
curtseying timidly but gracefully to Henri she left 
the room. 

As Aline passed sadly from the splendid man- 
sion, a richly coronetted carriage, attended by live- 
ried servants, rolled away, bearing the beautiful 
and admired Constance Avigny to the saloons of 
fashion and dissipation. Thus rolls the wheel of 
life, an undefinable compound of contradictions, 
moved on by the powers of good and evil, happiness 
and misery, benevolence and malevolence, and well 
may we regard this world 


“an unco squad 
Which often muckle grieves us.” 


Aline could not repress a feeling of regret and 
disappointment at this unexpected change in her 
usual routine of employment, and although her 
better nature rebuked her insensibility to the hap- 
piness of another when thus repining at her own 
loss, still her heart heaved sadly, when she thought 
of Henri Mortier’s return. 

Alas! how often the “trail of the serpent” is 
traced darkly over the most innocent and noble 
minds. It was the first time that the slightest 
shade of envy or selfishness had ever chilled the 
naturally ingenuous and generous heart of Aline. 

Two days wore heavily away without bringing 
any summons from the Count to gladden the anx- 
ious Aline, whose occasional dejection of counte- 
nance and manner caused Leah to fear that her 
brief, but bright gleam of prosperity would create 
the feelings of discontent and unhappiness she 
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at first dreaded. 
looking Jerome appeared with a message from the 
Count, requesting Mademoiselle Aline would visit 
him and also begged the pleasure of her sister’s 
company. . 

Aline joyfully prepared to obey the summons, 
but Leah shrunk from encountering strangers, and 
not until Jerome urged that it was his master’s 
especial request that she should accompany Aline, 
did she consent to do so. In a short time they 
reached the Count’s, and with a look of much im- 
portance Jerome ushered them into his presence. 
The meeting between the old man and his beloved 
favorite was full of affection, and as she turned to 
introduce Leah, she was startled by the agitated 
expression of her face, while her eye was wildly 
fixed upon the full-length portrait of a young sol- 
dier, suspended over the mantel-piece. Before 
Aline had time to ask the cause, the door opened 
and Henri Mortier, followed by an old man, entered 
the room. 

“** Tis she, my good and lovely mistress,” cried 
the latter, falling upon his knees before the aston- 
ished Leah, who bent over his silvered head, and 
clasping his extended hand murmured, 

“My faithful Moses, is it indeed you, and do 
I see one familiar face in this strange land ?” 

“Yes, my lady, it is your old servant who has 
often pined for the happiness of this moment. We 
are indebted for this and more to that good young 


entleman,” pointing to Henri, whose fine face was 
J 


radiant with joy as he approached the bewildered 


Aline, and gently taking her hand, led her to the 


Count, saying, 


“* Welcome to your desolate heart, my kind guar- 
dian, your recovered niece, the daughter of Victor 


Lauriston.” 


Again and again did the happy old Count fold 
his arms around the delighted but amazed Aline, 
while the tears flowed freely from his uplifted, 
sightless eyes, and fell mingling with those that 
coarsed down her bright cheek, as she nestled upon 
his bosom. But the joy of no one seemed greater 
than that of the kind-hearted Jerome, who ran as 


if frantic about the room, exclaiming : 


** Bless the hour when Jerome first saw and pitied 
the poor milliner girl, and now the Holy Virgin has 
answered all our prayers about my young master 


Victor’s child.” 


It was some time before the storm of emotion 
subsided sufficiently to listen to an explanation of 
the present scene. After Aline had tenderly placed 
the Count in his fauteuil, she eagerly took her sta- 
tion at his feet, while Leah quietly seated herself 
on the other side, her calm, sweet face beaming with 
the serenity of devotional feelings, and Henri Mor- 
tier commenced a recital of those events which had 


produced such a happy denouément. 


He briefly dwelt upon the weary sojourn in 
Poland, his unsuccessful enquiries respecting the 


At length, on the third, the kind-| Count Radzminski’s family, which had become 


| 


entirely extinct, his constant intercourse with the 

Jews in Warsaw, hoping to learn something about 

the famous Jewess who had charge of Victor Lau- 

riston’s child—and finally, when every ray of hope 

had faded, and disappointment followed every effort, 
how a fortuitous accident had discovered Moses, 
the well-known attendant of the “ good Samaritan,” 

in her visits of charity. ‘Together they visited the 
dwelling of Nathan Ithraim, and after carefully 
exploring the rooms, especially his secret sanctum, 
which had been entirely deserted in consequence of 
some superstition regarding the Jew’s sudden death, 
they discovered his vast treasures concealed be- 
neath the hearth-stone, then enlisting Moses in his 
service, he determined to return to Paris to insti- 
tute more vigilant enquiries. ‘‘ And now,” added 
he, ‘I do not hesitate to tell you, that we are some- 
what indebted to the malice of Constance Avigny 
for the present result. Being associated from the 
earliest childhood in the most endearing intimacy, 
I found my love for her increasing with my vears, 
and although blinded to the beauties of virtue by 
the more dazzling charms of person, which she 
so eminently possesses, I often felt an ominous fear 
of our uncongeniality, when I was subjected to her 
frequent outbreaks of passion and witnessed the 
many unamiable traits of her character. But never- 
theless we became betrothed, and when I looked 
upon her face I foolishly forgot her errors, hoping 
that time, and the experience of maturer years 
~would teach her self-government. 

“‘ With such feelings I left for Poland, and during 
my long absence, my heart unceasingly turned to 
her, the “‘ morning star” of my early love, with all 
that idolatry which ever belongs to the first warm 
passion of youth. On my return, before we met, 
Jerome detailed to me her heartless course towards 
one who ought to have shared her entire devotion, 
and also the circumstances that first introduced 
Mademoiselle Aline to his master. 

** As soon as possible I sought an interview with 
Constance, and endeavored by gentle remonstrance 
to induce her to subdue her love for dissipation, by 
changing her course of life. But time seemed to 
have strengthened her selfishness, while excessive 
adulation had increased her haughtiness of temper. 
She could not therefore brook the least expostula- 
tion, and proudly resenting my presumption, as she 
called it, scornfully bade me renounce all claim 
upon her hand, advising me to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the young Pole, Aline Lauriston, who had 
so disinterestedly attended the Count. 

** Never shall I forget the hideous transformation 
her natural beauty received by the impress of envy 
and malice, so visible in her countenance when she 
thus spoke. I immediately sought Moses, who 
told me that was the name of Leah Ithraim’s charge, 
but fearing to give full sway to my revived hopes 
by disclosing them to the Count, and without a hint 
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of our suspicions, I suggested to him to send for} nobleman and his two faithful attendants. Too 
you both, as I had a great desire to see you, leav-| weak in heart and mind to submit to the sudden 
ing the result, either of disappointment or success, change in her prospects, Constance Avigny mar- 
to Heaven alone. And now can we doubt for ried from raisons de convenance, and shared the 
one moment that the Mighty Hand which so glo- | fate of all who are destitute “‘ of those harmonious 
riously clothes the visible world in the splendors of | powers which form the soul of happiness.” 

light, can as easily unveil the secret counsels of | And, reader, should you ever be so ungenerous as 
the heart, bidding Nature assert her own true) to cast odium, or indulge in the prevalent dislike 
claims, while our reason cannot fail humbly to towards that most persecuted race of beings, more 
| sinned against than sinning,” viz: old maids, let 
| the claims of misfortune or necessity soften down 
| the ruggedness of your prejudices, when such as 





assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


Henri Mortier soon introduced into the brilliant | 


Leah Ithraim are often ranked amongst the honored 


saloons of Paris the lovely niece of the Count| umber. Gently and blissfully rolled the wheel 


Deveaux as his bride. 


and gaiety, but she ever returned with increased 
delight to the quiet of domestic retirement, guided 
and strengthened by the lessons of pious instruc- 
tion from her earliest benefactress. 

Social bliss and tender affection shed a halo of 
light over the Count's declining life, and few house- 


holds could boast of three happier old men than the | 





Her high rank and station | Of life to those who knew no happiness, but that 
often compelled her attention to the claims of fashion | 


resulting frorh an ever active benevolence, prac- 
tised virtue and heart-felt religion. 


“ Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 

That ev’n above the smiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great nature’s favorites ; the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own.” 


Fredericksburg, 1845. 








BALLAD. 


IN IMITATION OF THE GERMAN STYLE. 


Why trembles the Baron with fear and dread, 
As he lifts from his couch his silv’ry head? 
And blanched is his cheek, and dilated his eye, 
And damp is the hair on his forehead high. 
‘© What ho! bid Oswald come hither with speed ! 
Say ! heard I the tramp of Lord Albert’s steed ?” 
** He hath not been seen since, in morning’s prime, 
He went to the chase, ere matin chime.” 
‘* What is the hour now?” ‘“ Curfew time !” 


The Baron’s head sinks on his sinewy chest, 

And the heaving subsides in his aged breast ; 

But his eye is fixed on the floor | ween, 

As a page of futurity there he had seen ; 

While his trembling vassals stand mate around, 

As if by some spell of enchantment bound. 
“What of the night?” “ "Tis raining fast, 
And the North wind howls with its chilling blast.” 
“ What is the hour now?” “ Midnight past!” 


“Leave me!” The Vassals are quickly gone, 
And the Baron and Oswald are left alone ;— 
Long stands he in silence as loth to impart 
The cause of the terror congealing his heart -— 
Till at length this short sentence his feelings expressed, 
And his thouglits seemed to speak, for he no one addressed, 
“My son! my brave Albert! in danger so bold, 
Shall I never again thy dear form behold?” 
And the blood of old Oswald ran thick and cold. 


“ The sun in his splender shone bright overhead 

And scattered abroad his rays of red: 

Methought I lay in a forest deep, 

And sorely fatigued [ courted sleep ; 

Bat in vain,—as I lay the sun went down, 

The heavens grew black and on earth seemed to frown, 





The birds went to roost as in twilight’s gloom, 
And it seemed that humanity’s final doom, 
With fiery haste, prematurely had come : 


“The sound of a horn through the night air still 
Was borne by the chilling blast o’er the hill ; 
And I knew the wild huntsman abroad did ride, 
For I heard the same sound when my Father died. 
The forest bowed down like a bending reed, 
As onward he came on his coal-black steed : 

No rein nor curb does that huntsman dire, 

To guide his courser black, require, 

And the foam from his tongue was flakes of fire. 


“ And he said :—but go, Oswald, in haste, and see, 
*Tis the neigh of his steed,—’Tis he, ’tis he ; 
I shall soon behold his tall form again, 
And laugh at the dream of this feverish brain.” 
Then low he muttered what none might hear, 
While he looked like a man in deadly fear, 

And an icy tremor ran through his frame, 

And pale and bloodless his lip hecame 

As he heard the faint sound of his Albert’s name, 


The Steward in the midst of the Vassals stands, 
With eyes of stone and uplifted hands : 
For there lay young Albert beside his horse, 
One foot in the stirrup, a mangled corse ; 
And ah! when they turned the dead rider o’er, 
You might scarce tell a feature for dust and gore ; 
With tottering gait and declining head, 
Old Oswald back to the Baron sped, 
But he told not his tale—his lord was dead. 


F. W. R. 
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POEMS, 
BY CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. 


Carey & Harr. 1844. 


In spite of the matter-of-fact character ascribed 
to our nation, we have every day instances that the 
soil of Uncle Sam’s great farm is not only fertile 
in producing merchants, whose possessions are 
those of princes, statesmen and military heroes, 
who, by the way, in these peaceful times, earn epau- 
lets and laurels bloodlessly enough ; but also num- 
berless writers of greater or less distinction, and 
in every class of literature. 

Among the latter, none are more numerous than 
the (so-called !) poets, (verily, dellua multorum es 
capitum !) the height of whose ambition it frequent- 
ly is, to contribute ‘‘ stanzas” and “ lines” on so-and- 
so to some magazine with a colored fashion-plate. 
In process of time, these effusions accumulate on 
the hands of our young composers, and they pre- 
sently discover a publisher sufficiently venturous to 
issue their labors in an elegant form, the gilding, | 
after all, being reckoned upon, rather than the con- 
tents, to secure a sale. 

The worst feature in the works of our American 
poets—I speak of the larger proportion—is that 
they write too much and with too little care: they 
are satisfied with appearing frequently before the 
public, flattering themselves that to do so is to be 
on the high road to fame; quite overlooking the 
fact, that it is the quality, not the quantity, of the 
goods they bring, which will obtain them purcha- 
sers in the great market of authors’ wares. 

The English have the right of it in this respect ; 
they bend the whole power of their genius to the 
production of two or three compositions, which at 
once secure the author a brilliant reputation. This 
once grasped, they issue volumes, to the matter in- 
cluded in which they pay little regard, provided in 
the midst appear one or more of these real gems, 
the beauty of which, they are quite confident, will 
blind the eyes of their readers to all defects occur- 
ring in the minor productions. Thus, in a recent 
edition of Barry Cornwall, a large proportion of 
the verses were such as we would have expected 
to see over the signature “ anonymous” in a daily 
newspaper ; yet withal, we did not regret a moment 
having purchased the volume when we came to 
discuss such exquisite morsels as make their ap- 
pearance at intervals: thus also, in Bulwer’s “ Eva, 
&c.,” but seven pieces, in our estimation, compose 
the book, the remainder being evidently inserted 
to swell the space between the covers of the pub- 
lisher ; yet we do not know any volume of like size ; 
nay, nor any five, issued within the last six years, 
for which we would be willing to exchange our 
unadorned copy; supposing always, (which the 








We were inclined to regard the little volume of 


poems before us with a favorable eye, so soon as 


we saw the author had not taken refuge behind the 
arts of the binder and engraver, which always re- 
mind us of the charms the enchantress Alcina, in 
“Orlando Furioso,” assumed to conceal her defor- 
mities, and attract enamored knights to her palace 
by the grace of her outward seeming. 

Our author certainly makes a fair beginning ; in 
fact, we are of opinion he has, unlike the arrange- 
ment of the Roman legions according to Livy, pla- 
ced his best performance in the van. Whether 
this order is to be preferred, it is not our present 
design to call in question. We regard with some- 
thing more than horror, those peevish and harsh 
critics, who, as vultures are said sometimes to treat 


‘an animal on its last legs, flap around, tear out the 


eyes, and croak warning in the ears of their victim, 
who, if suffered to take his own course, would soon 
die a natural death. 

We introduce this simile, however, merely to 
show that we are not of a captious disposition ; not 
because we think the subject of the present review 
in danger of sharing the last mentioned fate. 

To acknowledge the truth, we were so pleased 
with the very beginning of his first poem, that we 
at once re-turned to the title page and endeavored 
to call to mind some former production, to which 
the autograph of our poet—he gives his name in 
full, “‘ Christopher Pearse Cranch”—had been at- 
tached. If he has written (and published) any- 
thing of note hitherto, however, it has escaped our 
attention. 

“ College Lyfe,” (the title of our favorite,) is 
written in imitation of the Old English; the dia- 
lect in which, more or less modified, Chaucer, Sir 
Tristrem, and a host of old ballads, have been 
handed down to us. We have many objections to 
this style of composition; not only because it sa- 
vors somewhat of affectation, but because, in the 
present polished state of our language, as Selden 
says in his quaint way, of those who kiss a lady’s 
hand after her lips, it is like the fashion of little 
boys who, when they have eat the apple, fall to and 
eat the paring. 

Besides, we never see a word lengthened a sylla- 
ble by the addition of the prefix “ y,” without be- 
ing reminded in a lively manner of the ache we 
once caused our eyes by reading Spenser's Fairie 
Queene in venerable black-letter. 

Mr. Cranch, however, has handled his subject 
in so admirable a sort, that we are quite disposed 
to forgive him any pains he may have, by chance, 
recalled. Take for instance the three first stanzas : 


‘« There stands upon a hille, al verdantlie 

Y-clad with trees, and grasse, and waving graine, 
An edifice, ne very haught and highe, 

Ne lowe ; of bricks y-built, joli and plaine ; 
Beseemeth such an house there to remaine. 





muse forbid!) that none other was to be obtained 


A spire decks the roofe, which to the eyne 
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Of wandering wighte, who there his course hath ta’en, 
Beneathe Dan Sol doth often glitterynge shine : 
And al beyonde the walles are groves and meadowes fine. 


“ There often have | whilom conned my taske, 

Intent on booke with no huge pleasaunce fraughte, 
Withouten hope of drinke from luscious flaske, 

To speede upon his waye one labouringe thoughte : 

A booke as drye, perdie, was never boughte! 

Ofte have I nodded, filled with drowsie sleepe, 

Which Morpheus from his sombre land hath broughte, 
And ofte would starte, and vigy! fain would keepe, 

Yet that same sleepie god still o’er my braine dyd creepe. 


“Then, ere I could againe my booke resume, 

O fatale finisher of al my joye! 

The glib-tongd bel would tingle through the roome, 

O cursed bel, my peace thus to destroye ! 

No elfin spirite me then mote so annoye, 

Ne goblyn ghoste with hellish puissance, 

Ne byrchen swytch, y-drad by idle boye, 

Ne to the hen-peckt wighte hys wyfe’s keen glance, 
More troublous seemes than this, my miserie to enhance.” 


Who that has been to college, does not fancy 
himself in the presence of his alma-mater again, 
while reading the first verse, or fails to recall the 
peculiar wandering of thought, (here, after some 
*‘ luscious flaske”) and drowsiness, which even the 
hardest student must at some time in his life have 
experienced over a “ booke with no huge pleasaunce 
fraughte ;” or to sympathize with the “ luckless 
youthe,” startled into consciousness of the exist- 
ence of such things as recitation-rooms and college 
discipline, by the sound of the bell he anathemati- 
zes as more vexing than “ byrchen swytch, y-drad 
by idle boye.” 

Our author, who is tolerably fair in the division 
of his subject, after giving three stanzas to matters 
relating to “ bookes,” introduces two, replete with 
the noises incident to dormitories surrounding a 
** campus.” 

We give the last of these : 


“Ne noyse alone of merriment was hearde. 

There met the eare oftimes straunge mingled soundes, 
Not like the liquid notes of woodlande byrde ; 

More like « packe, methinks, of hungrye houndes, 
Yelping a chorus ere they slippe their boundes ; 
Fyddels y-crackt and huskie flutes were there, 

Such discorde as the very aire astoundes ! 

That man must praye for deafnesse who would beare 
The chaos straunge and londe that filleth al the aire.” 


The description of doing: in the refectory is 
highly humorous, and pattaking as much of the re- 
ality as it is possible for words to make it. The 
remainder of this little poem is devoted to the pur- 
suits of the students (') during hours of recreation ; 
such as wanderings through woods and fields, and— 
which college lads are prone to undertake—the 
plundering of trees, &c.; ‘ Small gripes,” he writes 
with no Jess truth than quaintness, “dyd con- 
science give, those tymes I trow.” 

One more verse, and we are done with his “ col- 
lege lyfe.” 
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‘“* Sometymes we wandered by a sylvan streame, 

That made soft murmurings on a summer’s daie ; 

Along it’s bankes how often dyd we dreame, 

And see its dark green waters glyde away, 

Kyssing the flowers which to their brinke dyd straie. 

There too, huge scarped rocks dyd hie appeare, 

And from the sunne dyd shelter it alwaie ; 

Here as we sometymes strayed, wel mote we heare 
Sweete sounde of distant bel, or mil-wheel plashyng neare.” 


The beauty of this extract, it requires no enco- 
mium from our pen to make evident ; the last line 
is particularly harmonious and faitliful in descrip- 
tion. 

In what section of country the college, of which 
our poet here treats, is situated, we have no means 
of knowing ; that it lies somewhere in the South is 
apparent from his mentioning, among other “ lyttel 
flies” which annoyed them, certain “ mosquitoes 
highte.” This is a matter of no consequence how- 
ever; the sketch presented us is one evidently 
drawn from realities—aye, and well drawn too. 

We wish we could continue to write in the same 
strain of praise of Mr. Cranch as a poet, but our 
character as an impartial and discriminating re- 
viewer, might be justly questioned, did we follow 
this course. 

In good truth, as we advance into the volume, 
his productions, far from appearing more attractive 
even manifest less genius and poetry in their com- 
position than those which have gone before; and 
what is still more remarkable, being arranged chro- 
nologically, we are compelled to infer that our 
author has become not a whit better poet in fen 
years than he was at first. Even the sonnets con- 
cluding the work, (of which more hereafter,) bear 
out our remark, the dates affixed being 1836-37 
and 38. 

Our author, however, differs in one marked par- 
ticular from the multitude of those who publish works 
formed, like his, of a collection of minor pieces ; 
he does not weary the reader from the first with 
* Lines to Miss ,’ nor “ verses on a Lock of 
Julia’s Hair ;” and such other insipidities as find their 
way into our magazines. He does not even, (which 
is a matter of curiosity in a poet!) condescend to 
mention the “ gentle passion” in any wise, until he 
arrives at the eighty-seventh page, where the pro- 
noun “‘ she,” (who? the lines are entitled “a Bou- 
quet,”) is often introduced. Catching inspiration 
at once from the new emotion, he devotes the five 
mortal stanzas, (of eight lines each!) on the suc- 
ceeding pages, to the subject of “ Love,” in the 
first couplet of which our poet notifies the world 
that he has fairly enrolled himself under the ban- 
ner of Cytherea, by confessing, 





“There is no blessedness in life 
Apart from blessed love! !” 


We will spare our readers the rest, with the ex- 
ception of four lines, which certainly are not bad. 
Speaking of love he says: 
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“It lifts the burden from the soul, 

And puts the staff in hand: 

The gloomy clouds behind us roll, 

And all before is dawn, and fairy-land.” 


We cannot say we like the three additional syl- 
lables to every eighth line. Before we dismiss this 
piece, we would ask the writer, (with all due sub- 
mission,) in what portion of the world he finds 
“scented air snowing with scattered blossoms, &c?” 
We of course understand the idea he means to 
convey, but as far as our horizon reaches, the air 
never snows. 

The lines on the following page, “ To E 
(a single instance !) and “on separation,” with those 
we have quoted above, comprise the extent of Mr. 
Cranch’s toying with the tender passion. 

But although we have taken a long stride—hav- 
ing arrived at the ninety-second page—it is not our 
intention to abandon in so summary a manner the 
matter contained in the intervening leaves. We 
commended our author so highly in the opening of 
our review, that it is only just he should learn to 
appreciate our praise, by the discovery that we are 
not blind to his faults. 

Passing over several errors of small consequence, 
we would call attention to the following lines : 





” 
’ 


“ Amid the dark blue firmament, 

There hung the seven-stringed lyre on high, 
But a reckless comet came rushing by 

And swept it as he went (!/)” 


Was ever passage less nobly expressed? First, 
a comet in spite of all bounds and orbits, which last 
the astronomers tell us are defined, becomes “ reck- 
less,” and “ sweeps” the constellation of the “lyre” 
as it rushes by. 

The following verse affords the most extraordi- 
nary example of poetical license we ever remember 
to have noted. 


“‘ And deep amid the o’er arching trees, 
A low-toned waterfall was gushing ; 
Unseen, beneath a stream went rushing 
And mingled with the breeze.” 


“ Beneath”—beneath what ? And who ever heard 
of a stream “ mingling with the breeze.” 

We have always thought few things more ludi- 
crous than the (gravely expressed) opinions of visi- 
tors to Niagara, contained in the book kept there 
for that purpose. Wedo not know whether our 
author’s lines on the above subject made their first 
appearance in the pages of that volume of miscel- 
lanies; at all events they are worthy of a conspicu- 
ous position among the rest. 


“ Down, down forever—down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling, 
Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Rest never, 


This brief extract requires no comment. The 
up and down mode of expression used, the “ boil- 
ing,” “ never resting,” ** steam-clouds shot up,” and 
above all the “ something” which we are to ima- 
gine falling—falling—falling, (by jerks as it were ') 
compose a passage unequalled in bathos, and which 
leaves the mind in a perfect whirl of doubt, bewil- 
derment and falling waters ! 

Omitting a number of pieces of no great merit, 
we will now present to our readers “ Night and the 
Soul ;” lines certainly replete with quiet beauty, 
and which forcibly remind us of some of Longfel- 
low’s. We give nearly the whole. 


“NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 


“T went to bed with Shakspeare’s flowing numbers 
Within me chiming, 

As] sank slowly to my pleasant slumbers, 
My thoughts with his were rhyming. 


“‘ Out of the window I saw the moonlight shadows 
Go creeping slow; 

The sheeted roofs of snow,—the broad white meadows 
Lay silently below. 


“ A few keen stars were kindly winking through 
The frost-dimmed panes, 

And dreaming chanticleer woke up and crew 
Far o’er the desolate plains. 


‘* But soon into the void abyss of sleep 
My mind did swoon; 

1 saw no more the broad house-shadows creep 
Beneath the silent moon.” 


He then wakes—the sun shining brightly. The 
thoughts of our author are as true as gracefully 
expressed. 


“ Why does the night give to the spirit wings, 
Which day denies? 

Ah, why this tyranny of outward things 
When brightest shine the skies? 


“« My soul is like the flower that blooms by night, 
And droops by day ; 

Yet may its fruit expand, though in the light 
Night-blossoms drop away.” 


Again, in “the Poet,” Mr. Cranch writes as he 
really feels and, consequently, with success. Take 
the two verses below as examples. 


“ And these he loves ;—and with all these the heart 

Of frail humanity, which, like a tremulous harp 

Hung in the winds, not oft from storms apart, 

Sobs or rejoices ; and when tempests sharp 

Sweep the tense strings, a ‘ sweet, sad music’ bears, 
Where others list no voice, nor heed the dropping tears. 


“Who scorns the poet's art, deserves the scorn 

Which he would heap on others’ heads; that man 
Knows not the sacred gift and calling born 

Within the poet’s soul when life began : 

Knows not that he must speak, and not for fame, 

But that his heart would wither else within its flame.” 


It is difficult to credit that the author of the last 





Boiling up forever, 
Steam-clouds shot up with thunder-bursts appalling.” 


Vo... XI—2s8 


two selections, ever penned lines like those “ to 
Niagara!” 
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We notice a peculiarity in the compositions of 


Mr. Cranch, in which, however, he is not alone. 
Many of his articles begin with much promise, but 
conclude rather lamely. 

Thus the first four lines of his “ Endymion” are 
not unattractive. 


“ Yes, it is the queenly moon 
Walking through her starred saloon, 
Silvering all she looks upon : 

I am her Endymion.” 


Yet the conclusion is evidently inferior. 
The “ Star-gazer,” which we regard as a para- 
ble in some sort, deserves a hasty glance. 


“Star after star looked glimmering down, 
As in the night he sat alone, 

And in the firmament of mind 

Thought after thought upon him shone.” 


This is certainly well turned. The “Star-gazer,” 
who, we suppose, represents en masse the ser- 
vants and disciples of science, sits alone and unno- 
ticed, patiently awaiting the day when the dark- 
ness around him will be dispelled; the moment 
arrives at last. 


“They slept, and would not wake until 
The distant lights that fixed his gaze 
Came moving on, and spread abroad 
The glory of a noontide blaze. 


*“* And then they started from their dreams, 
And slowly oped their leaden eyes, 

And saw the light whose splendors now 
Were darting through the morning skies. 


“Then turned and sought for him whose name 
They, in their sleep, had mocked and cursed ;— 
But he had left them long before, 

The vision on their souls had burst,” &c. 


The “ Thunder-gust,” ‘ Beauty and Truth,” 
* Enosis,” “the Ocean,” and several of the son- 
nets with which he closes his volume, are worthy 
of perusal, and exhibit some poetic talent. 

We have mentioned his sonnets before, and can- 
not refrain from treating our readers to a selection 
or two. 


“MORNING. 


“ The earth was wandering in a troubled sleep, 
And as it wandered, dreaming tearful dreams, 
Then came the sun adown his orient steep, 
Making sweet morning with his golden beams ; 
A parent, bending o’er his child he seems, 
Kissing its eyes, lips, cheeks, with warm embrace ; 
So kisseth he the mountains, woods and streams, 
And all the dew-like tears from off its face. 
O joy! That father’s smile is like no other— 
The child is folded in a parent’s arms, 
And looks up to the sky, its blue-eyed mother, 
And laughs, with light upon its waking charms. 
Ah, happy earth; what tender care hast thou! 
There is no midnight cloud, or dream upon thee now.” 


This description is really charming; if Mr. Cranch 
would publish lines no worse than the foregoing in 


(M 





future, he need never anticipate remaining unread 
and unknown. 

It is seldom our author descends to a style of 
composition so sprightly as the following, yet so 
abundant in ease and grace, and happy in illustra- 
tion. 

“THE VIOLIN. 

“ The versatile, discursive Violin, 

Light, tender, brilliant, passionate or calm, 

Sliding with careless nonchalance within 

His range of ready utterance, wins the palm 

Of victory o’er his fellows for his grace ; 

Fine, fluent speaker, polished gentleman— 

Well may he be the leader in the race 

Of blending instruments—fighting in the van 
With conscious ease and fine chivalric speed ; 
A very Bayard in the field of sound, 

Rallying his struggling followers in their need, 

And spurring them to keep their hard earned-ground. 

So the fifth Henry fought at Azincour, 

And led his follow_s to the breach once more.” 


As an antithesis to his sonnet entitled “ the Vio- 
lin,” we subjoin that on “ Trumpets anp Trom- 
Bones ;” breathing nothing but military glory! 

“ A band of martial riders next I hear, 

Whose sharp brass voices cut and rend the air. 

The shepherd’s tale is mute, and now the ear 

Is filled with wilder clang than it can bear ; 
Those arrowy trumpet notes, so short and bright, 
The long drawn wailing of the loud Trombone, 

Tell of the bloody and tumultuous fight, 

The march of victory and the dying groan ; 

O’er the green fields the serried squadrons pour, 

Killing and burning, like the bolts of heaven; 
The sweetest flowers with cannon smoke and gore 
Are all profaned, and Innocence is driven 

Forth from her cottages and woody streams, 

While over all red Battle fiercely gleams.” 

In conclusion, we would say that, on the whole, 
we consider the little volume before us, better en- 
titled to a place on the shelves of a library than 
many works of a similar character; and perhaps 
we have dealt more harshly with the author’s infe- 
rior productions than the general tone of his wri- 
tings would seem to justify ; xaxtov eat ro adixewy Tov 
adixecofai,* says Plato. 

It is a pity our author has allowed poems so 
unworthy as one or two we have noticed, to appear 
by the side of others of infinitely greater merit. 

We are ignorant of the age of our poet, but, sup- 
posing his “ College Lyfe” to have been written at 
college, (which at least is probable,) the number of 
years intervening between the date of this piece 
(1834) and the present year, being ten; and eigh- 
teen, (a fair average,) assigned as his then age, 
we have him at the present date about twenty-eight 
or thirty; the very period of life when a man’s 
genius, of whatever kind it be, will show itself 
most conspicuously.t We would advise Mr. Cranch 

*“ It is worse to be unjust, than to suffer injustice.” 


+ Mr. Cranch is a son of Judge Cranch, and was born at 
Alexandria, D. C.,in March 1813. He was graduated at Co- 
lumbia College, D. C., in 1831, and is now about 32 years 
of age.—[ Ed. Mess. 
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then, not to be discouraged if his poems do not at 
once meet with the favor his own affection for his 
offspring and the good will of his personal friends 
may have induced him to anticipate. 

He exhibits in many places genius of no ordi- 
nary stamp, and which, if cultivated and brought 
nearer to maturity, will assuredly give him an ele- 
vated position among our American poets. 

After all, we can entertain few fears for the suc- 
cess of a poet who expresses himself so grace- 
fully, and in so modest, yet dignified a strain as 
the following, with which we will close our review. 


“SONNET. 


‘ ]’ll love the sonnet then for its own sake, 
And calmly hold my quiet course along. 
Like clouds and sky seen on some lonely lake, 
Far from the crowded world, my humble song, 
Although reflecting truth and loveliness, 
May be unknown, save to a cherished few ; 
Yet shall I never love my pen the less, 
Nor cease to wreathe my little lyre anew 
With the wild wood-vine, and the simple green 
Of Nature. Yes, the soul must sometimes speak, 
And though its numbers flow almost unseen, 
It hath within itrelf, nor harsh, nor weak, 
A harmony that will at times have vent, 
Though all untuned the while, the poor, dull instrument.” 


South Carolina. L. 





THE FLIGHT OF YEARS. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 
We shrink from the changes that speak of decay, 
We cling to the promise that early youth gave ; 
We feel that the past, as it hastens away, 
Is lost like the track of a ship on the wave. 


We linger around the heart’s scattered roses, 

And weep as we view them, so faded they seem ; 
Yet, with earth’s fondness the spirit reposes 

Upon these last tokens of life’s early dream. 


Our years—they fly by us with quickening wing, 

And leave their sure impress on brows that were fair; 
We muse with regret on the trophies they bring, 

The wrinkle—the blight—and the silvery hair. 


We feel not these changes as day follows day, 
Though onward we journey to life’s sure decline ; 

The eye may not mark as youth passes away, 
Where maturity draws her reckoning line. 


We meet the companions and friends of our school-days, 
The furrows we trace that the file of time wears; 
We grieve at the change—remembering always 
The looks that they wore in their earlier yeara. 


The things that once charmed us, how diff'rent they seem! 
How robbed of their rose-colored tintings ! how tame ! 
Each year disenchants us—yet blindly we deem, 


The record that tells of the absent, the dead, 

Is often reblotted with fresh falling tears ; 

As friends are removed we in loneliness tread 
The wearisome pathway of subsequent years. 


Yet earth has fall flowers, and trees ever green, 

To robe with their beauty her autumn decay ; 

And man as he verges tow’rds life’s closing scene, 
Has blessings that cheer him, and gladden his way. 


There ’s a greenness of heart that never can fade, 
Though touches of time on the cheek may appear; 
*T will flourish in sunshine, yet live on in shade, 
And wreath with its verdure our pilgrimage here. 


Aye, it will shed o’er the darkest existence 

A charm, that can rob even grief of its gloom; 
And, tinging with hope the clouds in the distance, 
Will brighten the years that conduct to the tomb. 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


All silently the shadows steal 
Acwoss her, in her mirth, 

Dim warnings from a spirit world, 
Of sorrow on the earth. 


And constantly these visions rise 
Upon her weary gaze : 

Alas! they told the coming cares 
Of many darkened days! 


Three years had past. Three vears! how quickly 
those words are written, and yet what volumes they 
contain of the many-tinted drama of human expe- 
rience. It were more than the labor of a long 
life, to chronicle every event of three years for a 
single living heart. 

Clara Vernon had, for nearly that period, been the 
wife of Lynton, and apparently all things had pros- 
pered with her. Followed and flattered, she had 
tasted the bewildering cup of exciting pleasure, 
with all the thirsting eagerness of an ambitious and 
unsatisfied mind. She was happier, certainly, than 
she had ever been, if such restless occupations and 
intoxicating enjoyments can produce happiness); 
she had, at least, little time for reflection, and that 
to her was a blessing. Lynton loved her proudly 
and devotedly, and he was gratified by the general 
admiration she attracted, but he grew graver as 
time wore on, and the earnest look he sometimes 
bent on the brilliant face of his wife, told he doubt- 
ed the peace of one who seemed so undeviatingly 
gay. And was she happy? World dreamer, turn 
unto thine own experience, listen to its answer, 
and lay its precepts wisely to thy heart! Recall 
its distracting joys, its idle repinings, its unfulfilled 
cravings, its wearisoine disappointments, and amid 
them all, the silent, but unconquerable conviction 
that thou hast trifled with the loveliest of gifts, 
and perverted the holiest of purposes, that thou 





That they are the changed, and that we are the same. 


hast sacrificed more than the spirit can paint, to 
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purchase that treacherous forgetfulness of a few | 


fatal hours. 
deemed herself happy, and probably she was so, as 
on the night when we now glance at her, she was 
seated beside the cradle of her child. It was early 
in the evening, and she was wrapped in a dressing 
gown; and her rich hair was put wavingly aside 
from her fair, intellectual forehead. The various 
decorations for a ball were arranged on a couch 
near her, but it was yet too soon to prepare for the 
enjoyment of the evening, and she sat idly medi- 
tating before the fire, her small slender foot resting 
on the fender, and a book lying unopened on her lap. 

Perhaps Clara had never looked more beautiful, 
than when, without the artificial aid of ornament, 
she thus watched the tranquil repose of the infant, 
whose little hand clasped one of its mother’s fingers 
during its peaceful slumber. All the tender and 
beautiful feelings of her naturally elevated nature 
spoke forth in the intense gaze of devotion bent on 
that sleeping face, and it may be, for the first time 
in her life, Clara prayed from her heart, and im- 
plored unnumbered blessings on the futurity of that 
child. It was with her, only a momentary impulse, 
but to many a world-stained soul has the unselfish 
holiness of a mother’s love proved the threshold 
of heaven. 

A thousand pictures of the hereafter flitted be- 
fore her musing vision, as she fondly fancied the 
time to come, and earnestly strove to delineate the 
lines of that little one’s destiny—such pictures as 
always haunt the affection of an aspiring spirit, 
and endeavor boldly, yet vainly, to unravel the un- 
knowable. She imagined her child beyond the 
period of her simplest loveliness, yet pure and in- 
nocent as early childhood still. She portrayed 
her all she wished, beautiful, intellectual and fasci- 
nating, hesitating on the verge of womanhood, a star 
trembling betweentwo worlds. How she confidently 
hoped to live over again her own life, in her daugh- 
ter’s radiant youth, the same life in its success and 
adulation, but without its depression and its moral 
warfare. Her Alice should be defended from every 
care, should be protected from all evils by the ten- 
der solicitude of a mother who had painfully known 
their trial; to her shielded footsteps the world 
should be a fairy land, full of unshadowed beauty 
and thornless flowers, for Clara had not yet learned 


to carry her anticipations beyond the sphere of| ample? 


her long-worshipped idol, her unrepaying divinity— 
the world. 

“You look as I love best to see you, dearest,” 
said Lynton, as with careful steps, for fear of awa- 
king the infant, he approached his wife and kissed 
hertenderly. “I had rather look at you thus, Clara, 
than in your most animated hours given to society. 
Of what were you thinking so intently ?” and he 
drew a fvotstool and seated himself beside the cra- 
dle at her feet. With a smile, Clara repeated her 
thoughts, her expectations, her schemes for the 


Still there were moments when she | 


| unconscious slumberer, and she tinted them vividly 
with all the glowing hues the earth can give to 
happiness. Lynton listened silently, and when she 
had concluded her glittering picture, his voice was 
half sad, as he said, “* You are speaking from fancy, 
not reason; tell me what you would in reality de- 
sire our child to be, if she should live to attain 
womanhood; then I will give you my wishes, and 
we will compare our sketches.” 

“T spoke seriously,” Clara replied ; “ I wish her 
to be lovely, accomplished and winning, calculated 
to adorn society in its most richly gifted circles ; to 
be both philosophical and imaginative, at once, all 
[that a strict moralist would approve, and a youth- 
ful poet love !” ‘ 

“You are indeed exacting,” returned Lynton, 
smiling at her impetuous eagerness, *‘ yet bright as 
your outlines are, I would alter them and ask far 
different gifts. 1 would have her not beautiful, at 
least, not brilliantly so, but with that placid, tran- 
quil fairness, which speaks of peace within, and is 
‘an excellent thing in woman ;’ she should be still, 
rather than merry, and quiet even in mirth; her 
thouglits should spring more from her heart than 
her mind, and be less philosophical than poetical. I 
'would have her a being full of generous impulses 
of spontaneous tenderness and kindness, and that 
shadowless charity which involuntarily believes all 
things pure: and last and best of any, Clara, she 
should possess the lofiiest and most enduring of all 
gifts, the perfect beauty of holiness.” 

“Why you would make her fit only for a recluse, 
Lynton!” said Clara, half vexed at the opposite 
traits he had delineated. “I never could bear pa- 
tiently with these pattern women, who act and 
speak by rule, and whose every word is an implied 
rebuke to the more thoughtless, and therefore more 
interesting ones around them. They never seemed 
to me to be of any use in the world.” 

“No use, dear Clara!” said Lynton earnestly, 
and an expression of sorrowful surprise was on his 
face, ‘do you think the restraining and purifying 
influence of such characters valueless ? their deeds 
of silent sacrifice, their beautiful self-forgetfulness 
useless? Do you attach no worth to their innu- 
merable acts of kindness, their low-spoken words 
of comfort to the troubled heart, their unselfish 
counsels, and their peaceful, but almost angelic ex- 
Believe me, I would cheerfully relinquish 
all the dazzling hopes you cherish, to see our Alice 
among these, the sanctified and blessed ones of the 
earth.” 

Clara bit her lips to restrain their scornfal curl 
and the sarcastic retort that rose to them, but self 
control with her had become habit, and she seldom 
furgot to be graceful. Her look and manner were 


irresistible, and she gently disengaged her hand 
from the infant's clasp, and placed it in her hus- 
band’s, as if silently apologizing for her hasty words. 
Lynton pressed the fair fingers fondly to his lips, 
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in acknowledgment of the voiceless concession and 
retraction, though he could not altogether banish 
the sensation of mingled regret and anxiety, which 
always succeeded any display of a deficiency of 
sympathy in the one from whom he confidingly 
hoped far different things. 


Who has not given this heart-sinking testimony 
to life’s mental loneliness? Who that has thought 
and felt, has not at times experienced this mourn- 
ful shrinking within himself, this tearful realization 
that no human mind responds with perfect accord- 
ance to his own, and has sometimes turned silently 
uncomprehended and repelled, even from the near- 
est and dearest of earthly friends? It is at such mo- 
ments that the heaven we hope for unveils itself 
gloriously before us, that spiritual promises speak 
to us of abiding peace, and the unerring assuran- 
ces of inspiration sink like dew upon the heart. 
Then we feel that we are in truth strangers and 
pilgrims, and the mournful, yet consoling convic- 
tion that our sojourn here is brief, comes to com- 
fort those, for whom such things are. 


A few hours afterwards Clara was arrayed for 
a ball, and the mirror before which she stood gave 
back a form whose high toned and intellectual love- 
liness, no eye could glance on with indifference. 
Certainly Lynton believed so, as he gazed with an 
enthusiast’s habitual and reverential love for the 
beautiful, upon the reflected and mind-tinted face 
that shone upon him. ‘ How very lovely you are 


to-night !” was Bertha’s exclamation, as she en- 


tered the chamber, where Clara was whiling away 
the moments until the carriage should be announced. 


Clara looked at her, and thought how truly the 


compliment might have been returned, as with un- 


studied and childish grace Bertha seated herself 
on the floor beside the little bed where the infant 


Alice was still sleeping. 





conceal, and she answered as quietly and kindly as 
usual. 
Clara, whose self-possession was commonly so 
complete, evinced most agitation, and her cheeks 
were flushed and burning, as all the past rushed 
back upon her, with its unknown, but not the less 
humiliating remembrances. Not that she retained, 
in any degree, her early interest in Herbert—we 
doubt if such natures can long retain any unmin- 
gled love ; the selfish, calculating tone of her prefer- 
ence had prevented its permanency, and there 
were but few of the emotions or illusions of those 
old times now lingering about her more actual, but 
still visionary and deceptive life. But to persons 
of intense selfishness, both in theory and practice, 
and of unsatisfied, and it may be insatiable ambi- 
tion, there is a sentiment of aversion to having any 
allusion, even unconsciously made, to events that 
had once wounded their amour propre. 
Egotism is the only quality whose aim and vigor 
society neither alters nor subdues, and which ha- 
bitual intercourse with the worldly only serves to 
render more acute in perception and more exacting 
in requirement. In such association, all that is 
bright in character, becomes more or less tarnished ; 
all that is natural and artless in feeling learns at 
least to conceal itself, and self adoration is the 
sole trait that lives on, strengthened by every wish, 
fostered by every act, and confirmed by every mo- 
ment. We question if the habitual, and especially 
the philosophizing egotist, be ever touched or sub- 
dued, except by grievous afflictions—those mysti- 
cal keys that unlock the secret chambers of all 
souls, and startle us with the revelations of our 
own being. Our hearts are like the pool of Bethes- 
da, and the touch that troubles them, while it 
destroys their repose, is still a sign of healing, and 
denotes the presence of an angel. 

We care not to follow Clara to her scene of 


Bertha was indeed lovely, though in her simple|gaiety that evening, nor to record the sparkling 
dress, and with her brown hair put carelessly away | and bewitching animation she had always at com- 


from her temples, she formed no slight contrast to| mand, to render even frivolity fascinating. 


Her- 


the polished and cultivated style of her sister’s at-| bert greeted her with friendly cordiality, and an 


tractions. 


She was the personification of girlish | unaffected ease which betrayed no remains of the 


grace, of guileless maidenhood, and every look told| younger hopes, in which her future had borne so 


the untroubled serenity of her soul, and bespoke} large a portion. 


her, in all simplicity, a dreamer of heaven. 


Men are said to forget speedily, 
but I am bold enough to deny the assertion. They 


“You should have gone to this ball to-night,”| may, and doubtless do, grow indifferent, but I be- 
said Lynton to her, “ for I met an acquaintance | lieve there is no such thing as forgetting possible 
this morning who tells me he is an old friend of| to the heart that has loved. 


yours, and who hopes to see you this evening. 


Is there any reality in these presentiments which 


He reached town to day, and has just returned | occasionally steal over us, we know not why, nor 
from a tour, to which report says, he was driven| how, yet whose presence is so depressing, so palpa- 


by your cruelty. But I will not tantalize you, it| ble? 


was Mr. Herbert.” 


We attempt to reason them away, to dispel 


It is among the unto!d, but|the causeless shadows, but the vague impression 


keenly felt trials of a sensitive disposition to hear|on our minds mocks the futile effort, and remains 


its most treasured ties, the hopes it scarcely ven- 


unaltered, uneffaced. We seek, with redoubled 


tures to breathe in the heart’s secret sanctuary, spo- | eagerness, the myriad distractions of pleasure, and 
ken of lightly, and Bertha’s face grew very pale|strive in their din to forget ourselves, but amid 


as Lynton spoke, but her feelings had nothing to 





them all yet sounds the low, but solemn voice of 
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warning. We summon philosophy to our aid, but 
its mazes bewilder and perplex us, while the dim- 
ness grows deeper on our souls, and the mysteri- 
ous, indisputable evidence of the spirit-world is 
hauntingly about us still. Doubtless there are few, 
who have not at times experienced this vague, in- 
explicable, harassing anticipation; this dread of 
we know not what; this fear that follows and dis- 
turbs us, but takes to itself no form nor shape. 

This sort of indescribable shuddering at the fu- 
ture, had of late often tormented Clara, even when 
she was apparently most free from care. She 
had hithterto striven in a thousand ways to repel 
it, and had sometimes for a while succeeded, but 
that night, it returned with more than ordinary 
painfulness, and weary of the empty brilliancy 
around her, she returned home early, depressed 
and desponding. When she was about entering 
her room, she heard Bertha’s voice within, reading 
aloud. She paused to listen, and the words that 
met her ear were among those promises of peace 
and rest, which, God be thanked! are scattered so 
lavishly over the blessed pages of inspiration. 
An irrepressible thrill of self-condemnation darted 
through her thoughts, as she involuntarily con- 
trasted her aimless hypocrisy and heartless merri- 
ment during the last few hours, with Bertha’s quiet 
and peace-giving employment, and that feeling, the 
most fearful the human heart knows, spiritual envy 
without spiritual good, overclouded her mind with 
its appalling shadows. 

She opened the door noiselessly, and Bertha, 
unconscious of the entrance, continued her reading. 
The volume she studied lay on a table beside her, 
and the lamp-light shone clearly on her placid face, 
as absorbed in her holy pursuit, she never dreamed 
how beautiful she looked. On her lap, in that 
child-sleep which has no return in life, and which 
speaks to us of the repose of the angels, lay the 
little Alice, her tiny hands folded upon her bosom, 
that was destined in mercy never to know a grief. 

Very lovely was that infant head, with its few 
shining golden curls, its blue veined temples, its 
bright lips just parted in slumber, and its polished 
cheeks slightly tinged with crimson, like snow 
seen in the flush of sunset. What was there in a 
scene so common to strike Clara so painfully, and 
why was it, that she hastily threw aside her cloak, 
and kneeling beside her child, covered its tranquil 
face with passionate kisses, and wildly blessed it 
through her burning tears? 

Alas! alas! we are continually yearning to read 
the book of fate, we are constantly endeavoring to 
rend the veil that in compassion hides the future, 
and pining to hear some predicting voice from that 
dark and desolate and silent land. And yet, when 
the idle desire is for an instant granted, the cur- 
tain for one moment lifted aside to give us a glimpse 
of the mysteries within, when the tone we sighed 
for speaks but a single word to our spirits, our 





souls shrink as we gaze, and our hearts, forgetting 
their rashness, grow fearful as we listen. Wise 
are they, who with the imperishable mantle of faith 
about them, and their eyes ever looking to the sky, 
tread tranquilly their allotted path, resigned to the 
present, thankful for all the past, and hopeful for 
all the future. 


* * * * * * * 


The curtains of Clara’s chamber were closely 
drawn, and the sun’s bright glance could not pene- 
trate the room, where the little Alice lay danger- 
ously ill. Pale and wearied by many days and 
nights of anxious and ceaseless watching, Clara 
sat beside the bed on which the infant tossed in 
her feverish sleep. She had no thought now for 
any thing but her own deep grief, and her child’s 
suffering, and she gazed with a mother’s untold 
agony upon the pain she could not soothe. She 
loved the little one with more than common devo- 
tedness ; it was the one affection in which the world 
had, as yet, no share, the one unbroken tie between 
her heart and heaven. When depressed by the 
weariness and ennui that so often harassed. her 
abroad, there was ever a comfort at home to en- 
liven her gloom, to recall her better nature, in that 
child’s welcoming caresses. All her anticipations 
of happiness were linked with her, and the bare 
idea of disappointment, had never for an instant in- 
truded. Even now she had not discarded her con- 
fident belief in Alice’s recovery, and it was in 
vain that those around her, attempted to prepare 
her mind for the probable sorrow. ‘The chances 
for restoration were few and slight, and she alone, 
reasoning from the bright analogy of her past 
life, refused to relinquish her firmness of hope. 
She answered those who spoke to her of fear, 
by reproaches for their despondency, by dwelling 
upon every symptom inthe least degree favorable, 
and by passionate assurances that her darling could 
not die. And thus, unbelieving, yet nevertheless, 
wretched, she sat, noting the suffering-marked 
hours, that apparently alone lay between the little 
one and heaven. 

Lynton had shared her fatigue and distress, but 
not her first wildness of lamentation, and with in- 
describable distress, he had observed her total de- 
ficiency in all that could console her in the hours 
of trial, which forms so large a portion of every 
experience. Never had she seemed herse/f before, 
and he shuddered at the folly of the character, 
now for the first time stripped of its delusions, and 
in all its vanity laid bare to his gaze. Deeply 
touched by her expressions of confidence and bright 
expectation, he resolved to try once more to awa- 
ken her mind to the sad possibilities of the next 
few hours, and he stood by her side as she fondly 
passed her hand again and again over the infant’s 
burning forehead. 

“She sleeps more tranquilly, do you not think 
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so?” Clara asked, as Lynton looked sadly and si- 
lently upon the tiny sufferer. 

“Dearest, you must not attach undue impor- 
tance to this tranquillity. All that human skill can 
do has already been performed; [ would not un- 
necessarily grieve you, but it is time for you to re- 
alize that all may perhaps have been done in vain” — 

** Do not speak to me thus,” she interrupted, “ it 
is cruel to add to my distress by such words—leave 
me, if you cannot say something to console.” 

“Tt is consolation I would give you, Clara,” 
was Lynton’s reply, and he spoke long and ear- 
nestly of the imperishable hopes realized by those 
who die young, and the many blessed promises and 
assurances its infant experience was ere long to 
find fulfilled. He painted its release from siffer- 
ing, its escape from the cares the future casts on 
all, its entrance unsullied into the beautiful land, 
which others, however pure, can only reach through 
‘“‘ much tribulation,” and of all the comforting wel- 
comes in mercy spoken unto little children. But 
ah me! he addressed one the world had hardened, a 
heart that had lost its simplicity, amind that doubted 
all things. The words he uttered were common- 
place to her ear, she had been familiar with their 
sound for years ; what was there in them to prof- 
fer peace to her now? No! speak to her of re- 
turning health to her darling, of a life brightened 
by mortal, not spiritual hopes, and she could com- 
prehend and be grateful, but she would listen to no 
other expectations. Pained beyond expression, 
Lynton was reluctantly obliged to be silent, and 
patiently to await the result of the approaching 
hours. 

The crisis of the child’s illness had arrived, and 
one of the sudden changes not uncommon in the 
indisposition of children, had occurred. Clara’s 
hopes were not disappointed ; the little Alice was 
evidently better, and though languid and enfeebled, 
was, at last, pronounced out of danger. Clara’s 
joy was as violent as her affliction had been, and 
as free from serious thought. A few words of 
gratitude, she spoke, as it were, mechanically, and 
they were all. Well was it for her, that her vision 
could not penetrate the hereafter, that she could 
not feel that her blessing was spared to her, but 
for a few months longer, that not to a faith so feeble, 

a heart so erring were to be entrusted even the 
temporal destiny of an immortal spirit. It was 
with uncomprehending surprise that she saw Lyn- 
ton, who during their period of anxiety had been 
so resigned and composed, now giving vent to his 
emotion, as kneeling beside the little one, he wept 
those tears of heartfelt and heavenward thankful- 
ness, that efface many a stain from the soul. 

There is, unquestionably, an era in every one’s 
life, which is the crisis of character, which consti- 
tutes in our convictions a threshold between two 


and forever, the shore of safety, or lingering in 
doubt too long, is driven back upon a treacherous 
ocean, guideless, weary and hopeless, to find peace 
and repose nomore. ‘This threshold for Clara had 
been crossed, this shore of rest rejected, and un- 
consciously, for spiritual blindness is the inevitable 
consequence of such a choice, she again confi- 
dently turned to that troubled and deceiving waste 
that had ever tempted and mocked her, yet was 
vainly trusted still. Her desire for applause and 
admiration grew daily stronger, she devoted more 
time to mental culture, and her aequirements, al- 
ready remarkable, were constantly cultivated. She 
enriched her mind with gems from the literature of 
many lands, and her society was sought for eagerly 
by all who were attracted by personal grace, or 
charmed by intellectual endowments. Thus ca- 
ressed and lauded, time for a while wore on with 
her, and those who approvingly extolled her fasci- 
nations and followed in her footsteps, knew not, 
and cared not, how sad and deep a moral darkness 
lay beneath the glittering tissue of her vain and 
false philosophy. 

Bertha! thou, in whose simple nature there is 
no deception, over whose spirit the Dove of peace 
hath waved its snowy pinions; thou, who lookest 
meekly upward, and through many clouds still seest 
the stars above thee, we would turn now to trace 
thy lowlier destiny, to gaze upon thy guileless trust 
and from the unconscious teachings of thy child- 
like faith, learn something of the rest its presence 
ever bringeth, and lay to our own heart the beau- 
tiful lesson of thine! 


Jane TayLore Worruincron. 





LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 
I. 
WATCH AND LABOR. 


There is much on earth to master ! 
Life begins, it ends in strife ; 
But the soul that reaps disaster, 
Slumbers thro’ the watch of life,— 
Slumbers when temptations throng him, 
Gilt with virtue’s borrow'd hue,— 
Falsehood veiled to rob, to wrong him 
Of the beautiful and true: 

Slumbers when Heaven bids him labor 
For his own eternal gain; 

While spring calls—O sluggard neighbor, 
Turn the furrow, sow the grain, 

For a harvest hour is nearing, 
Which will ne’er return again. 





worlds. The mind, hitherto tossed upon the bil- 
lows of restless uncertainty, either gains at once, 


O wait not its quick appearing, 
*Mid a waste unbroken plain ! 
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Watch—the path is ever teeming 
With a host of deadly foes, 
And ’tis madness to lie dreaming 
In the arms of dull repose. 
Passion like the angry billow, 
Urges to a reef-bound shore. 
Will ye hug the drowsy pillow 
*Till ye sink to rise no more ? 
Heart deceives, but wherefore falter, 
Grieving on thro’ after years ? 
Rest in faith on Heaven's high altar, 
Give to past time useless fears ; 
Fortune frowns—misfortunes lower, 
Cease not yet to will and do, 
Rouse to life each dormant power, 
Learn to strive and conquer too. 
Cursed he who blindly groping 
Gathers not, but scatters wide, 
With shut eyes forever hoping 
Good, to sluggard souls denied ! 
Doth the mariner on ocean 
Cast his anchor in the deep, 
And amid the wild commotion, 
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Doth he dream that with the dawning 
Up will spring the friendly gale, 
Every manly duty scorning, 
’Till his shroud becomes the sail ? 
No! the stormy main he rideth, 
Toileth long and watcheth late ; 
Then whatever ill betideth, 
Murmurs not but bows to fate. 
So the bravest heart confideth, 
In temptation’s stormy hour, 
In the spirit’s aid, abideth, 
Trusts its never failing power : 
So the soul must breast the surging 
Of existence evermore, 

Till toward bright heaven-land verging, 
The sea of time it sails no more. 
Courage then, for the journey endeth 

In perpetual, pure delight : 
E’en now with the present blendeth 
Something of the coming light. 





Baltimore, Md. 





STEP-MOTHERS. 


‘*We must take things as we find them.” 


But must we do so? Is there no alternative to 
stem the tide of popular opinion and prejudice ? 
With many of us it recks_but little now, and we 
suffer almost complacently some of the minor ills 
of life, among which we may number those fetters 
of general opinion and prejudice that bind us so 
firmly, and make us “ what they will, and what we 
are not.” 

While the prejudice at which we shall now only 
glance may cause a smile, still there are those 
sustaining just that relation in life, who fee] and 
have felt the evil of it. 

The fair maiden whose face is glowing with 
gratified pride, as she shines resplendent among the 
many stars of the evening, knows and feels too, 
that she is in just that position, the centre of an 
admiring circle, which has no shadow cast upon it. 
And the mother, as she draws her little ones to her 
and folds them to her heart, without a fear ora 
thought that they who behold her will ask the ques- 
tion, “ Does she really love them?”—feels, too, 
that she has nought to cloud her bright spirit by 
the damping power of prejudice thrown over what 
she does and says. 

But change the scene : the beautiful girl, so care- 
fully nourished and cherished herself, is now trans- 
planted, with heart indeed linked to another, and 
yet placed among a little group, each possessing a 
heart “ deceitful above all things and desperately 


wicked,” with many feelings of aversion and re- 
bellion dormant in their infant minds, against the 
sway of one under whose dominion they are now 
placed ; and it needs but some energetic resistance 
to their will to call it all forth, or at least arouse in 
their minds, feelings that will discolor and envenom 
every act of her justice and her wholesome re- 
straint. Life is thus soon darkly shaded to the 
young wife and mother; but with her there is no 
pausing, for there are passions daily to subdue and 
principles of usefulness daily to inculcate, and now 
in this school of discipline how many eyes are 
upon her to see how she will learn its teachings. 
It is a situation attended with more than ordinary 
trial; but were shein a position before the minds 
and hearts of all, that had a sunbeam cast upon her 
judicious and controlling government, the task of 
the faithful step-mother would sit more lightly. 
Shall we then leave things as we find them? 
No; for I would fain assume the capacity of grand- 
mother with my youthful readers and tell them 
of many things I have marked in my journey on- 
ward, and among others, that long experience has 
taught me in the general, to pity the step-mother 
more than the step-child; and to desire that the 
mantle of loveliness that fancy often flings over 
the real mother, might also cover the faithful step- 
mother and shield her as entirely from suspicion. 





We should not then find the little child view, with 
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unnatural horror and aversion, the gentle being, 
whom, perchance, its father has gathered among 
his own nestlings to be at least their guardian angel. 

Perhaps our attention has been called more par- 
ticularly to the subject of the obloquy thrown upon 
step-mothers, as we lately heard a little boy re- 
mark of his companion, ‘‘ O he has a step-mother ;” 
almost including the boy himself in the stigma. 

Andthe following is not an uncommon instance,— 
that of two little girls, not more than eight or ten, 
whose mother has been dead four years, and whom 
they remember with sweet affection, who, on 
being told by their nurse, that their father was 
about marrying again, rose in rebellion and grief, 
not from the feeling of their mother's place being 
supplied by another, but because in the very warp 
and woof of their ideas was interwoven the adage of 
“cold as the breath of a step-mother,”’ when, had 
they not known that influence, the prospect of 
again uttering the dear name of mother must have 
awakened a thousand pleasing associations. 

If then the mother’s earnest supplications for the 
welfare of her offspring and the out-pourings of 
her earnest heart are worth any thing with God 
and man, how does the bardened soul of her who 
has at once espoused the name of wife and mother, 
call upon our best charities that she may be enabled 
to do for another, that which she would have done 
for her, and so fulfil her high trust. 

We know there is a bright side to this picture, 
and many a young glowing heart can testify to the 
strength with which it clings to the mother thus 
appointed in Providence to watch over it; and 
when, indeed, a mother’s heart is waked within her 
own, how fresh and feelingly alive are the sympa- 
thies of her nature, elicited for the children of her 
adoption. If Cornelia, presenting her children as 
her greatest treasures, is held up to our view as an 
exalted specimen of a mother’s honest pride, surely 
may the step-mother be so, who, with wonderful 
sagacity and affection, has plumed the wings and 
pointed heavenward the almost unfledged little 
ones entrusted to her care. oe 





THE PLANTA GENISTA. 


BY ELIZABETH JESSUP EAMES. 


Geoffrey, Duke of Anjou, and father of Henry the Sec- 
ond, was in the constant practice of wearing a sprig of 
Planta Genista in his cap ;—and from this circumstance 
was derived the name of Plantagenet. 

Memorial Flower of a princely line, 

Thy presence wakes a world of thought! 

Thou seem’st to me like some magic shrine 

Whereunto high memories are brought. 


I think of the time, fair one, when thou 
Wert rear’d in the shelter of royal bowers, 
To grace a noble warrior’s brow, 





With a wreath of thy lovely golden flowers ; 
Voi. XI—39 


When a great and glorious monarch wore 
Thy shining leaves ‘mid his diadem ; 
And the Lion of England priz’d thee more 

Than gold, or pearl, or starry gem. 


But the Chief who bequeath’d to his lofty race 
Thy simple name, hath long lain low, 

In the mouldering vaults of his Father place, 
In the stately church of Fontevraud. 


And one by one, the Plantagenets 

To the silent tomb have left their name, 
With helmet, and spear, and coronet, 

And they live only in the voice of fame. 


Bat still surviveth thy slender form— 
Still sheddest thou round thy golden glow; 
And thy race hath lived through many a storm 
That hath laid the monarch and chieftain low! 


Yes! thou, frail and perishing as the dust, 
Thou still maintainest thy wonted place,— 
Faithful and true to thy glorious trast, 
The Memorial Flower of a Princely race. 


May, 1845. 





UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


NARRATIVE OF THE UNiTED States Expiorine Expe- 
DITION, during the years 1838-’39-"40-"41-’42. By 
Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedi- 
tion; Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
&c. Five volumes and an atlas. Philadelphia, Lea 
and Blanchard : 1845. 


On the 18th of August, 1838, there sailed from 
the port of Norfolk the s!oops of war Vincennes and 
Peacock, the store ship Relief, the brig Porpoise 
and the pilot boat schooners Flying Fish and Sea 
Gull, bound on a voyage of exploration and dis- 
covery, to the South Seas and Pacific Ocean. 
Fitted out by a nation, rich and lavish of its treas- 
ures; with the pick and choice of the young offi- 
cers of the Navy of the United States; with a 
large and most respectable Scientific Corps, and 
with a fall supply of astronomical, magnetic and 
other instruments, this squadron carried with it all 
the elements of full and complete success. The 
heart of its young commander must have swelled 
with pride and a sense of gratified ambition, as, after 
clearing the capes of Virginia, he found himself 
upon the broad bosom of the Atlantic, sole head and 
leader of an enterprise so noble. The nation and 
the commercial and scientific world expected much 
from an undertaking so lavishly fitted. Part of the 
results is contained in the volumes now before us, 
which, in our character of critic, we shall proceed 
to examine and pronounce upon with all candor, 
impartiality and justice. 

In obedience to his instructions, the Commander 
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of the Expedition proceeded to examine the re 
ported localities of several rocks, shoals and “ vi 





-|state of Brazil and the character of its inhabitants ; 
-|it appears full of contradictions, and as regards the 








gias,” which have long dotted the charts of the|character of the Brazilians, is entirely opposed to 
Atlantic to the vexation and annoyance of the sea| our own impressions. 


captain. 


This was done in a very proper and 


“ The Brazilians, from the character I have re- 


praiseworthy manner. On arriving near the sup-| ceived of them, are very ceremonious and punc- 
posed locality, he spread his little squadron out in i eencantinne of flattery ; weg NN et ae 

+ gina oat eous; se ; ng frankness a 
open order, and sailed over it in a line abreast, thus ; ne Bet serece. SE pape. 


commanding a view of the Ocean for a space o 


thirty or forty miles. In no instance did he find 


one, as to the existence of which there was a doubt 


generosity ; timid, unsteady in purpose, and with- 
fl out any large and comprehensive views. What is 
claimed from them as a right, in a bold and confi- 
. | dent manner, is readily yielded, while often, through 


And we suppose that the Maria Rock, Bom Felix | their ignorance, they become presumptuous. 


Shoal, Patty’s Overfalls, Bonetta Rocks, “ et id 


“The people are farther advanced in morals and 


A intelligence than their government, but as yet the 
omne genus,” will hereafter be expunged from the rt ; : 


charts, and the weary skipper may now sleep in 


are not sufficiently enlightened to know their power. 
They are slow to act, and appear very patient under 


peace as his barque sweeps over the place of these | oppression.” 


before rest-destroying phantoms. 


Whilst engaged in the performance of this duty, 
the squadron, (minus the Relief, ordered, on account 
of her dull sailing, to proceed direct on her course,) 


Now observe the next paragraph. 


“The new constitution was adopted in 1825. 
This secured the legislative power from further in- 
terruption, and achieved a complete victory over 


proceeded, via Madeira and the Cape de Verds, to| the bayonets and tyranny of Don Pedro, by forcing 
Rio de Janeiro. On their arrival, Captain Wilkes |“, through the threats of the people and his fears, 


landed his instruments and established an Observa- to grant a more liberal constitution. 


Political 


4 freedom seems to have made rapid advancement 
tory on Enxado Island, (as he calls it, we have} 


always heard it called Enchadas,) in the Bay and 
near the anchorage, and proceeded to examine and 
refit his vessels for their Southern cruise. We 
have the testimony of officers then on the Brazil 
station, that, in these matters of repairs and refits, 
and in the business of the Observatory, Captain 


through the freedom of the press, and the voice of 
liberty may be said to have been heard.” 


Is this their “ timidity ?” Is this their “ unsteadi- 
ness of purpose ?” Do they thus exhibit their “ pa- 
tience under oppression ?” 

Again— 

“They succeeded in making some important 


Wilkes exhibited great energy and untiring industry | changes, setting aside the three regents for life, 


and perseverance. 


These, in fact, appear the | Substituting one elected for four years, and introdu- 


prominent points of his character. They are good | 1"S @.federal system which gives the pr vag 
qualities in themselves; and indeed, nothing of EA 0 Poncadle pe sanceptcte baal. ener As wd 
, ’ 


importance can be done without them, but they belong 


rather to the body than the head. Captain Wiikes 
busied himself too much with details. He would 
even descend so far as to name the officers of the 
watches, not only of his own ship, but of the other 
ships of the squadron. We think that he should 
have trusted his officers more. This would have 
given them confidence, spirit, pride, and left him 
time for better things. Whilst the repairs of the 
vessels were going on, the scientific gentlemen and 
officers visited the country about and beyond the 


beautifnl Organ mountains; made collections of 


birds, insects and plants; ascended to the almost 
inaccessible summit of the Sugar Loaf, and enjoy- 
ed the unrivalled prospect from the top of the lofty 
** Corcovado.” The bug catchers, as some of the 
scientific corps were irreverently termed, were 
very active in their vocation, and we have heard 
that the large “salle de café” of old Pharoux, (the 
keeper of the principal hotel,) has resounded with 


the laughter of its occupants of various nations, as 


one of these gentlemen, fire in his eye and active 
eagerness in his motions, mounted, cocked hat in 
hand, the chairs and tables in pursuit of some gi- 
gantic cockroach. 


provincial concerns independently of the General 
Government.” 


Does this show their “ want of large and com- 
prehensive views?” We think it ill becomes a 
citizen of the United States to say so. The truth 
is, that the Brazilians, both in their character and 
in the nature of their Government, contrast most 
favorably with the other States of South America. 
Witness the States of the La Plata, Peru, and dis- 
membered Columbia, where the ambition of mili- 
tary chieftains of no great or controlling weight of 
character, has for years kept the wretched inhabi- 
tants in a state of the wildest anarchy, the most 
savage internecine wars, the most besotted igno- 
rance, the most reckless disregard of human life 
and the rights of property. 

Before even the Expedition had reached Rio 
there commenced an unfortunate series of orders, 
that, spreading abroad the seeds of discontent and 
dissatisfaction, alienating the affections of the offi- 
cers, damping their ardor and cooling their zeal, 
finally drove some of them from the Expedition, 
and ended in hatred, recriminations, ravilings and 
Courts Martial. We subjoin an extract from the 
first. 


“ The undersigned, in calling the attention of the 





We find here a curious chapter upon the political ‘ officers of the squadron under his command to their 
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personal appearance, would observe, that, in his 
opinion, the example of some of them in this res- 
pect is not such as should indicate to the crews of 
the different vessels composing the squadron, the 
necessity which exists of the greatest attention 
being paid to their personal appearance and clean- 
liness, in conformity to the internal rules and regu- 
lations of the squadron. 

** He has not been aware until recently of the 
extent to which the wearing of mustachios has 
been carried! they, in most cases, give a noto- 
riety and appearance of want of attention to neat- 
ness, &c.”’ 


Who can read the above order, so manifestly 
prejudicial to the character of the officers under 
“the undersigned’s” command, and indeed to that 
of the officers of the Navy in general, and reflect 
that it is published in a copy of a book presented 
by the Government of the United States to the 
Governments of Europe, without a feeling of shame 
and indignation ? What wonder that it excited dis- 
satisfaction and disgust t 

It argues a want of dignity and enlargement of 
mind for the commander of such an expedition, 
Badger-like, to be troubling himself with whisker 
orders. ; 

Whilst at Rio Capt. Wilkes measured the dis- 
tance, by difference of time between flash and sound 
of cannon, between the Light House on Cape Frio 
and his little observatory on Enchados, or Hospital 
Island. On the 6th of January, the repairs of the 
vessels being concluded, the squadron sailed for 
Rio Negro, Cape Horn and the South. The ves- 
sels remained some 8 or 10 days at the mouth of 
the Rio Negro and surveyed it, but Capt. Wilkes 
says, that no surveys can be depended upon, as the 
bar is a shifting one. He gives a very unimpor- 
tant and uninteresting description of the country 
about the Rio Negro and its inhabitants, and in the 
course of his remarks declares, with that spirit of 
which we have already complained, and which was 
to cause so much difficulty, that “ while engaged 
at this place I felt great uneasiness for the safety 
of the boats, the officers employed having but little 
experience in managing them.” Many of these 
officers, in truth, had greater experience than Capt. 
Wilkes in the management of boats, and this re- 
mark comes with small grace from an officer who 
had seen so little sea service as he. 

On the passage from Rio to the Rio Negro, the 
position assigned the Ariel Rocks on the charts was 
passed over, but no indication of them seen. On the 

17th of February the squadron again assembled at 
Orange Harbor in Tierra del Fuego. Here prepa- 
rations were made for a Southern trip. An Obser- 
vatory was established on shore; the Vincennes 
laid up with directions to her officers to survey the 
surrounding country ; the Relief, with the scientific 


son, in the Peacock, accompanied by the Flying 
Fish, steered to the Southward and Westward to 
discover what might be discovered. 

We think that Capt. Wilkes did not make the best 
disposition of his force, though he may have had 
reasons which do not appear. ‘I'he Tenders, admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose for which they were 
taken out, that is for surveying in company with 
the boats, do not appear to us to be well fitted for 
encountering the bitter cold and fierce storms of a 
high latitude, and this opinion is confirmed by the 
reports of Lieuts. Johnston and Walker, who com- 
manded them, which we shall notice by-and-by. 
We think that Capt. Wilkes should have left these 
vessels to perform the duty assigned the Relief and 
the boats of the Vincennes, that is the surveys and 
observations in the Straits of Magellan, and taken 
South the larger and more comfortable and com- 
modious vessels. 

The book now becomes more interesting. Tales 
of difficulty and danger rouse the imagination and 
speak to the heart with the sound of atrumpet. The 
Porpoise and Sea Gull steered for the Eastern point 
of Palmer’s land, and on the 6th day made Mount 
Hope. Capt. Wilkes saw the coast trending off to 
the Southward and Eastward for about 25 or 30 
miles; he ascertained, beyond a doubt, that there 
was no open space between the ice and the land, 
as he had been led to believe, would be found so 
late in the season. Speaking of the icebergs he 
says: 

“T have rarely seen a finer sight. ‘The sea was 
literally studded with these beautiful masses, some 
of pure white, others showing all the shades of the 
opal, others emerald green, and occasionally here 
and there some of deep black, forming a strong 
contrast to the pure white.” 

Heavy gales, mist, fog, ice, cold, all told Capt. 
Wilkes, with an authoratative tone, that he was too 
late, and he very properly determined to return, 

‘T therefore,” says he, “ ordered the Sea Gull to 


return to Orange Harbor, well knowing that her 
situation was much worse than ours.” 

Her commander, Johnston says, 

“The water was freezing about the decks, icicles 
forming with the direction of the wind, enveloping 
every thing ; shipping seas every five minutes; jib 
still hanging overboard ; it was next to [an] impossi- 
bility for us to make sail,and we should even have 
found difficulty in waring ship to avoid danger; 
our fore sheets were of the size of a sloop of war’s 
cable, from being so covered with ice; there was 
scarce a sheave would traverse, &c., &c.” 

All tending to confirm us in the opinion that these 
were not fit vessels for Southern service. 

On the 16th of March, 21 days after sailing from 
Orange Harbor, Capt. Wilkes, in the Porpoise, an- 
chored in Good Success Bay, Tierra del Fuego, 


corps, despatched to survey Useless Bay, and make| where an incident occurred which he relates in the 





observations in Magellan’s Straits. 


Capt. Wilkes, | following words : 
in the Porpoise, accompanied by the Sea Gull, sailed 


to the Southward and Eastward, while Capt. Hud- when we took our boats and went on shore for a 


“We anchored in the bay early in the afternoon, 
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few hours. There was but little surf when we 
landed, but it rapidly increased, and one of the 
boats, in attempting to pass through it filled, and 
after several ineffectual attempts did not succeed 
in getting off. A boat was sent to assist, but re- 
turned with a report that no relief could be ren- 
dered them, and that they had determined to remain 
until morning. 

‘In the morning the surf had very much increased. 
The sea setting in the bay rendered our situation 
uncomfortable and somewhat dangerous, as we were 
exposed to the force of it, and the wind which had 
hauled to the South-East. 

“At 1 P. M., being desirous of sending provisions 
to the party on shore, Lieut. Hartslein,” (what 
offensive carelessness, the officer’s name is Harts- 
lene,) “‘ was ordered to take charge of two boats 
to communicate with them and give them supplies. 

“ My intention was to effect this by having a line 
floated on shore, by which to haul the seal boat or 
yawl, having provisions lashed in her, through the 
surf by the party on shore. Instructions to this 
effect were given to Lieut. Hartslein who was 
enjoined not to risk the lives of the men. We 
watched them attentively with ourglasses. Shortly 
after they had anchored their boats outside the surf 
we perceived Lieut. Hartslein and three men strap- 
ping on their life preservers and preparing them- 
selves for a landing in the boat. I felt under great 
apprehensions of accident. Placing, however, great 
confidence in that officer's judgment, I was assured 
he would not risk the lives of the men and his own 
on such an occasion. It was with great anxiety 
we watched their proceedings; in a few moments 
afterwards they were separated from the other boat, 
still apparently making preparations. In an instant 
they were borne on the crest of the rollers and im- 
mediately disappeared ; some few minutes after the 
boat was seen bottom up among the rollers. Pre- 
sently the other boat’s crew were seen pulling in 
haste towards a person; one was picked up, then 
another. We looked intently for the rest, but no 
signs of them were seen. We then endeavored to 
count the party on shore, and we thought it had in- 
creased, but the constant motion of the vessel ren- 
dered it impossible to keep our glasses fixed on 
them for a sufficient length of time to ascertain 
their number. We now saw the boat returning; it 
soon reached the vessel, and Lieut. Hartslein and 
Samuel Stretch proved to be the two that had been 
saved. Both were much exhausted. The per- 
sons in the boat, while yet at a distance from the 
brig, to relieve our anxiety, gave us the joyful in- 
telligence that Williams and Moore had reached the 
shore in safety.” 


This was on the 19th. On the 20th attempts 
were made by kites, &c., to land provisions, but 
without success. On the 2Ist, on account of the 
badness of the weather, the Porpoise slipped her 
cables and went to sea, leaving a boat with pro- 
visions at her moorings. She did not return until 
the night of the 25th, when she found that the 
party on shore had got the provisions and were all 
well. They came on board at daylight of the 26th. 

This is all concerning this incident that we find 
in the text. We have something more to say about 
it. When Lieut. Dale, who commanded the party 
that had been left on shore, came along side of the 





vessel, so faint, weary and exhausted from priva- 
tion and exposure, that he had to be lifted up the 
side, instead of hearing from his commanding offi- 
cer words of kindness and of sympathy, he was 
met by the cold, stern, official, ‘‘ Consider your- 
self suspended, sir.” This sentence and state of 
degradation and confinement he suffered for three 
months, when, in the appendix, dated 22nd of June, 
we find the following ‘“‘ General Order.” 


“The undersigned, commanding the Exploring 
Expedition, has attentively examined the proceed- 
ings of the Naval Court of Inquiry, relative to the 
detention of the boat at Good Success Bay in 
March last and the conduct of Lieut. Dale who was 
in charge of her. 

“Tn the opinion of the court he concurs, having 
been an eye witness to the principal transactions, 
and believes that the whole difficulty and detention 
of the boat arose and was occasioned by the inex- 
perience of Lieut. Dale in managing a boat in the 
surf; the mode of using the ample means he had ; 
a want of determined perseverance to execute his 
orders; and some procrastination in effecting his 
progress through the surf, being influenced by the 
timidity of some of those with him, arising from 
the novelty of the situation they were placed in. 

*- [n consideration of the remarkably lung confine- 
ment of Lieut. Dale under suspension, and being 
fully impressed with the opinion of the court rela- 
tive to his good conduct and attention to the men 
during his detention on shore; he is restored to 
duty, and will resume his duties accordingly, &c., 
&c.” 


This may be military discipline for aught we 
know and accords well with the character of a man, 
who, while commanding an expedition, divested 
entirely of a military character, yet wears at the 
masthead of his ship the broad pendant of a Com- 
modore, and dates his communications to the Navy 
Department from the * Flag Ship Vincennes,” but 
most assuredly it was a course which exhibited 
neither wisdom nor magnanimity. It was most 
unwise in Mr. Wilkes, situated as he was and de- 
pendent upon his officers for the results of his expe- 
dition, thus to disgust and drive from his side those 
who were so willing to toil and endure in his ser- 
vice ; and for its magnanimity we should like, “ mag- 
nas componese parvis,” to contrast it with the con- 
duct of Napoleon towards one of his subordinates 
on a particular occasion. After the battle of Dres- 
den, his lieutenants, at the head of divisions of his 
army, were engaged in pursuing the routed enemy ; 
Vandamme became entangled in a defile, was sur- 
rounded by the Austrians and lost 10,000 men. 
He presented himself before Napoleon and related 
his loss. The emperor smiled and said, “ One 
should make a bridge of gold for a flying enemy.” 
It was conduct like this which made men willing 
to pour out their blood like water for him. It was 
conduct, the reverse of this, the needlessly publish- 
ing to the world the little mishaps and misfortunes 
of his officers, which made many of them hate 
Capt. Wilkes, and exhibited the phenomenon of 
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men rising up almost “en masse” and repudiating 
the very work which their own labors contributed 
to perform. 

But we fear that there was something worse than 
want of wisdom and magnanimity inthis. We fear 
that there was great injustice knowingly and wil- 
fully committed. Capt. Wilkes would lead his 
readers to believe that the opinion of the Court of 
Inquiry accorded with the heavy censures contained 
in his general order; such was not the case. The 
court declared that in its opinion, Lieut. Dale’s 
conduct, during his detention at Good Success Bay, 
was all that could have been expected from an offi- 
cer similarly situated, except in one particular, 
which, with all due respect for the opinion of the 
court, is to our mind a subject of question and doubt- 
ful propriety. The reader shall judge. 

The court find subject for censure in the conduct 
of Mr. Dale, because he did not take a piece of rope 
and form it into a grommet, or ring, or loop, which 
grommet was to be nailed or made fast in some way 
to the bows of the buat, and the end of a rope rove 
or passed through it, the other end of which rope 
was fast to a kedge, or small anchor, at the bottom 
of the bay outside of the surf. The men sitting in 
the boat were to take hold of the end of the rope, 
thus rove through the grommet, and pull the boat 
through the surf out into the smooth water beyond. 
Now it appears to us, that to pass through any surf 
which may be passed at all, a boat’s bows would, 
when it met the roller, have to rise from a horizon- 
tal plane, 60, or 70, or 80 degrees. What chance 
has a boat with her bows tied down, as is here 
recommended, to make this rise,—and if she make 
jt not, what is the inevitable consequence? That 
the wave will curl over her, that she fills and sinks 
and is almost instantly crushed to pieces by the 
fierce action of the surf. This rupe and kedge 
make the ‘‘ample means” which Capt. Wilkes 
speaks of in his “‘ General Order,” and in the mode 
of using which he finds so much fault with Mr. 
Dale. 

Some of the censures contained in this General 
Order come with a peculiarly bad grace from Capt. 
Wilkes, because he had exhibited his own want of 
seaman-like knowledge and foresight in his instruc- 
tions to Lieut. Hartslene. He directed that officer 
to float the end of a rope on shore, and when the 
party on shore had got hold of it, to tie the other 
end to the “ yawl,” having provisions lashed in 
her, and let them haul her on shore through the 
surf. Lieut. Hartslene soon discovered what Capt. 
Wilkes ought to have known before, that the end 
of a rope would not float on shore; and we should 
like to know why, (if the rope would have floated 
on shore,) Capt. Wilkes should have sacrificed 
his boat, for we presume that by this time the surf 
would have crushed any boat that was hauled 
through it. Why could he not have made fast the 





ions in them, which would probably have gone 
through the surf without damage, and thus save his 
boat. 

But supposing that we are all wrong in our notions 
about the surf, and that the mode recommended 
by the court was the best for launching the boat. 
Yet still we say that it is a very different matter 
for a man to sit at a table at his ease and to de- 
cide as to the best method of doing a thing, and to 
do that thing, (as in the case of Mr. Dale,) with the 
roar of the furious surf thundering in his ears, and 
with a crew cowed and frightened by its ugly and 
threatening aspect, for we believe Mr. Dale had to 
threaten to shoot some of his to prevent them from 
persisting in leaping from the boat when she met 
the roller. And finally, at worst, it was but an 
error of judgment, and is, or ought an error of 
judgment to be punished as a crime, a misdemeanor, 
or a neglect? Considering all these things, and 
likewise the fact, that Capt. Wilkes was himself on 
shore at the same time with Mr. Dale, and after 
using Mr. Dale’s boat’s crew in conjunction with his 
own, to launch his boat through the surf—aban- 
doned his associate in difficulty to his own resour- 
ces, we think that we have fairly made out our 
charge of wilful, cruel, needless, motiveless injus- 
tice. We gladly turn from so disagreeable a sub- 
ject. 

On the same day that Capt. Wilkes, in the Por- 
poise, sailed for Palmer’s Land, the Peacock and 
Flying Fish left Orange Harbor for Cook’s “ne 
plus ultra,” and for, if possible, “ plus ultra.” The 
next day they encountered a heavy Westerly gale 
and parted company. Capt. Hudson, the Com- 
mander of the Peacock, had appointed several po- 
sitions of rendezvous, but on account of Westerly 
gales and boisterous weather, abandoned the inten- 
tion of “ working up” for them and stood to the 
South. 


*“ Onthe 11th March, lat. 63.30, long. 80 w., he 
fell in with the first icebergs. On the 17th and 
18th, had “ the heaviest gale we have experienced 
since leaving the United States; the thermometer 
in the air standing at 21° of Fahrenheit, water at 
28°: the ship completely coated with ice, every 
spray thrown over her freezing, and about her 
bows and head fairly packed with it. During a 
lift of the fog, for a few minutes only, on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, and by the aid of an ice blink, we 
discovered an extended range of icebergs and field 
ice in mass, presenting a perfect barrier to our fur- 
ther progress South in that direction; and so com- 
ere hemmed in by icebergs on that occasion 
that I was compelled to carry all the canvass on 
the ship that she would bear and work her out inte 
some more open position, through a fog so dense 
as to limit our view to two or three times the 
length of the ship.” 


On the 25th, lat. 68.08, long. 95.54 w., he fell 
in with the Flying Fish. The appearance of things, 
together with the report of Lieut. Walker, Com- 
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conclusively that the season was past and induced 
him to turn his head tothe Northward. He steered 
for Valparaiso. 

The Flying Fish, after parting company with the 
Peacock, stretched to the Southward and West- 
ward, for the various rendezvous appointed by Capt. 
Hudson. We shall extract liberally from Mr. 
Walker's report, for we like it. It is written in 
a free, off-hand “ insouciant” style, which well 
befits the sailor and the adventurous explorer. 
We consider Mr. Walker, as far as chivalrous 
daring is concerned, the Bayard of the expedi- 
tion. There is scarcely any thing that navigates 
the seas so slight as his puny bark. She was a 
New York pilot boat, of about one hundred tons, and 
was introduced into the squadron without any ad- 
dition to the strength of her frame. Mr. Walker’s 
friends took leave of him when he left Orange Har- 
bor with the ominous congratulation, “ She will at 
least make you an honorable coffin.” 

Mr. Walker reports : 


“We then stood to the Westward for our first 
rendezvous, with strong gales, from about South- 
South-West to West-by-North, accompanied by a 
very large sea—vessel laboring much, decks and 
ways becoming leaky, but sustained no material 
damage until the 5th March, when our jib was 
badly split. 

**On the 7th, we reached our first rendezvous, and 
whilst lying to there, in a heavy gale, our decks 
were frequently swept by the sea and boats crushed. 
On the night of the same, the sea boarded us, rip- 
ped off the companion slide, washed the larboard 
binacle from the cleats and lashings overboard, 
injured the helmsman and lookout, and half filled 
the cabin.” 

“*] have been particular in stating our losses in 
sails, as it was one of the heavy causes of our not 
reaching the rendezvous sooner. I had determined 
on making the old sails last, if possible, for the pas- 
sage South, reserving the better suit for our return, 
when, from the lateness of the season, I believed 
we should encounter, if possible, more tempestuous 
weather ; and owing to the close stowage of the 
hold, it would have been no trifling labor, under the 
circumstances, to have broken out for them; and 
furthermore, the old suit would necessarily have 
gone below wet, to increase the discomfort of the 
already comfortless condition of the tween decks.” 


Mr. Walker passed all the places of rendezvous, 
at 8 A. M. on the 18th : 


“The fog suddenly lified, and to the amazement 
of all on deck, disclosed to us a wall of ice from 
15 to 20 feet high, extending east and west as far 
as the eye could reach, and spreading out into 
a vast and seemingly boundless field to the south- 
ward, and so close under the lee, that I did not ven- 
ture to ware, but after getting the foresail on her, 
stood on to the westward, luffing and bearing away 
alternately, to avoid a contact with large detached 
masses, with which the sea was filled in all direc- 
tions. At length finding a place sufficiently clear 
to put the helm down, we worked out, &c., &c. 
Latitude at this time about 67.20, longitude 105° 
West.” 








March 2lIst, latitude at Meridian observed 68.41. 


Longitude by Chronometer 103.34 West. 


“ The wind being fair and being able to see a safe 
distance, (two or three miles,) I ventured to give her 
Southing, ranning through the islands, and at 4 P. M. 
were making South true eight knots: this we con- 
tinued until eight, when we reefed the mainsail and 
lowered the foresail, with the intention of standing 
on during the night, flattering ourselves we should 
get beyond Cook before noon; but alas, our hopes 
were blasted in the bud! it soon became so thick 
we could not see at all. Having some floating ice 
around us, and having seen the unfailing indication 
of ice to leeward before dark, we most reluctantly 
hauled over the jib sheet and hove-to. The wind 
soon freshened to a gale with a rising sea. 

“ March 22nd, latitude atMeridian about 70 South. 
From 4 to 8 I was on deck, and after looking round 
upon the goodly company, selected the icebergs as 
my “compagnons du voyage;” the wind was still 
fresh and the weather misty. I stood to the North- 
ward and Eastward, and when in doubt hove-to to 
windward of an island and drifted down in its wake, 
when finding a passage clear, would again fall back 
on our own resources, flat sails and a pilot boat's 
bottom. 

“The weather grew thicker and intensely cold, 
though the thermometer did not fall below 30°. I 
attributed these changes to the ice to windward, 
and believing we were getting into a clear sea, I 
stepped below to stick my toesin the stove. I had 
not been below certainly five minutes, when the 
lookout called to me, that the fog had lifted and that 
we were surrounded, | jumped on deck and such 
was too truly the case: narrow fields of ice, with 
narrow passages of water between, and extending 
longitudinally, in a direction parallel to the wind, 
formed a complete circle around us, stretching in 
all directions as far as the eye could reach ; and be- 
yond icebergs, packed and floating ice. 

*T did not know at first how I should proceed, but 
after a careful look round, I ran over to the weather 
shore of the pond and stood along it in search of a 
passage that I could not find; but observing at in- 
tervals “sutures” in the ice, where it did not ap- 
pear firmly formed, I resolved to take advantage of 
this, and, if possible, force a passage, feeling it 
necessary at all hazards to extricate ourselves as 
soon as possible. Having the wind free, 1 gave 
her the main sheet and manned it well, and having 
got about six knots way on her, kept close to the 
ice, and when at the proper distance, put the helm 
down, hauled the main sheet forcibly to windward 
and let fly the head sheets ; this brought her round 
suddenly, before she had passed through sufficient 
water to deaden her way; the ice cracked, we 
slipped over or brushed through, and before eight 
o’clock I had got into a tolerably clear sea.” 


Bravo, bravissimo! How sailorly done, how sai- 
lorly told. Walker well knew that he was caught as 
a ratina trap, and that, in all probability, a lingering 
death in the ice awaited him. Dr. Palmer, in the 
appendix to a very creditable little poem, descrip- 
tive of this cruise of the Flying Fish, called Thu- 
lia, thas speaks of their situation : 

“On the 24th of March, the schooner was obli- 


ged to force a passage out of the ice under circum- 
stances ttuly appalling. The waves began to be 
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stilled by the large snow flakes that fell unmelted 
on their surface ; and as the breeze died away into 
a murmur, a low crepitation, like the clicking of a 
death-watch, announced that the sea was freezing. 
Never did fond ear strain for the sigh of love more 
anxiously than those devoted men listened to each 
gasp of the wind, whose breath was now their life. 
The looks of the crew reproached their commander 
with having doomed them to a lingering death ; and 
many an eye wandered over the helpless vessel to 
estimate how long she might last for fuel. 





Amid the fearful stillness round, 

Scarce broken by the wind’s faint breezing, 
Hist! heard ye not that crackling sound, 
That death-watch click,—the sea is freezing. 


They breathe not—speak not—murmur not, 
But in each other’s face they gaze ; 

While memory, fancy, tender thought 

Turn sadly back to other days.” 


Very well for the poet. The seaman concludes 
the description of his perilous situation, in the sim- 
ple words, (though one can well imagine the load 
that was lifted from his heart :) 


“The weather again growing thick, the wind 
freshening and the sea getting up, fatigued with 
labor and anxiety, we hove-to under the foresail 
with the bonnet off; and I bélieve all must have 
returned thanks to Heaven for their deliverance.” 


Mr. Walker expresses his regret that, on account 
of the probability of an early separation from the 
Peacock, by reason of the gales and fogs, he had 
drawn up his report hurriedly. We are glad of it. 
We like to see a thing done off hand. He did not, 
however, forget to bestow praise where it was due. 
He says: 


“TI cannot close, sir, without expressing my en- 
tire satisfaction with the conduct of the crew of 
the schooner; they have now been wet for thirty 
days, suffering from cold and frequently covered 
with ice and snow; indeed, in my experience, I 
have never known men subjected to equal hard- 
ships. From such causes, from two to three of 
the number have generally been unfit for duty ; 
nevertheless, the remainder have displayed an en- 
thusiasm for the service in which they have been 
engaged and have performed their duties with a 
cheerfulness and alacrity that, if equalled, I have 
never seen surpassed. H confidently trust that you 
will so represent their conduct to the commander- 
in-chief, that it may be distinguished by a public 
expression of his approbation. 

** In conclusion, 1 must acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to the skill and experience of Mr. Knox 
and the ready attention of Mr. Hammersly, from 
whom I have received the most hearty coéperation. 
Respectfully,” &c., &c. 


Here was a fair opportunity for Capt. Wilkes to 
speak those words of praise, which are so gratify- 
ing to an inferior, and come with such powerful 
and inciting effect from a superior officer, but he 
wanted the generosity and wisdom to embrace 
it. It seems to us, that had his officers and men 
been mere machines, destitute of pride and feeling 
and only moveable at his will, he might have sac- 
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Had he possessed this quality, so indispensable to 


an officer, Capt. Wilkes would have found himself 


backed in his undertakings by a powerful body of 
enthusiastic, ardent and able young men, and this 
glorious opportunity of making a name, which no 
officer of our navy has ever before had, would not 
have been thrown away. 

Onthe 11th April, Mr. Walker returned to Orange 
Harbor and turned over the Flying Fish to her old 
commander, Passed Midshipman Knox. On the 
20th, Capt. Wilkes sailed for Valparaiso with the 
Vincennes and Porpoise, leaving the tenders, (the 
Sea Gull, again under the command of Passed Mid- 
shipman Reid,) to await the Relief, believed to be 
then surveying in Magellan's Straits. We may as 
well say here, that she had encountered a heavy 
gale at Noir Island, lost all her anchors and gone 
to Valparaiso. 

The tenders remained at Orange Harbor till the 
28th of April, when they put to sea in company. 
The Sea Gull was seen for the last time at mid- 
night of that day. Shortly after a gale set in, and 
by 8 o’clock of the 29th it was “ blowing furiously.” 
Knox, in the Flying Fish, sought an anchorage 
under false Cape Horn, and we have but conjec- 
ture for the fate of the Sea Gull. In all probabil- 
ity, too frail and slight for such tempestuous wea- 
ther, the tiny vessel foundered amid the roar and 
angry turmoil of the great Southern Ocean, and her 
young and gallant crew perished in its dark cold 
wave, their requiem the how! of the tempest and the 
wild scream of the sea bird: peace to their souls! 


The Squadron assembled at Valparaiso, and Capt. 
Wilkes treats us to three long and very dull chap- 
ters upon the political history and manners and 
customs of the Chilians. Matters that are very 
generally known, and which appear to us very 
much out of place in the record of a surveying and 
exploring expedition. On getting under way for 
Peru, he relates a very good story, illustrative of 
the phlegm and indifference of a Dutchman. 


“‘T was not a little amused with the master of a 
Hamburg barque, who dropped his anchor so as to 
foul the birth of my ship, and when he brought up 
swung close alongside. He seemed perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his situation and apparently knew little 
about his business, showing all the doggedness of 
his countrymen. The weather looking threatening, 
I sent him word to move, stating that in case of a 
change of wind, he would be greatly injured. He 
quietly replied, ‘that his vessel was made of teak, 
and that his underwriters, or my government would 
pay his damages, and that he could stand a good 
deal of grinding.’ Without more ado, I sent an 
officer and men and put him at once out of my way.” 


The Relief had arrived at Callao some time be- 
fore Capt. Wilkes, and a party of the scientific 
corps had made quite an interesting trip into the 
interior for the purpose of making botanical col- 
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estimated at that point to be about 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Capt. Wilkes very justly 
“regrets that they had been permitted to depart 
without the necessary instruments for obtaining the 
altitudes, which had been put on board at Orange 
Harbor for that very purpose.” And herein is a 
strange thing, Capt. Wilkes can always find words 
of commendation for the good deeds of the Com- 
manders in his Squadron, and pass over with slight 
notice most serious faults, such as the one alluded 
to above, but the mere accidents of the juniors, 
the little errors of judgment, such as the detention 
of a boat by the surf, the falling foul of the vessels, 
&c., are punished with suspension, or noticed with 
severe, harsh and cutting censure. 

The party passed the line where cultivation 
ceases, believed to be about 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Our hardy friend, the potato, was 
among the last of the vegetables raised by culti- 
vation. The gentlemen felt strongly the effects of 
elevation, in headache, difficulty of breathing, vom- 
iting, fever and excessive lassitude, and what struck 
them with surprise, they found that the Indians, 
who were born and lived in these elevated regions, 
suffered quite as much, if not more, than they did. 
This is rather tough, but, we read with faith; stran- 
ger things than this are told by travellers. 

Before we can follow the Squadron further on its 
voyage, we must express our decided disapproba- 
tion of the enormous size to which the book has 
been swelled, and it appears to us, with entirely 
irrelevant matter. Government did not fit out, at 
great expense and labor, an Exploring Expedition, 
that little histories of the government polity and 
civil wars of such countries as Brazil, Chili and 
Peru might be written. These matters are gene- 
rally known, or at all events a knowledge of them 
might be had for the asking, from any intelligent 
officer who had been three years upon the Pacific 
station. To illustrate and give a reason for our 
dissatisfaction, we transcribe the “‘ contents”’ of one 
of the chapters : 

“‘ Self aggrandizement the object of rulers; End 
of revolutionary war; General Bolivar dictator ; 
His authority ceases; General La Mar elected ; 
Gamarra’s treachery ; La Mar arrested and banish- 
ed; Gamarra and La Faente elected ; Attempts to 
seize La Faente; His escape; Execution of Ma- 
jor Rosel; Convention convoked; Gamarra re- 
signs; Orbejoso elected ; Revolution by Bermudez 
and Gamarra ; Bermndez captured ; Orbejoso’s au- 
thority restored ; Salaverry revolts; Declares him- 
self supreme dictator ; Unites with Gamarra ; Ga- 
marra defeated ; Arrested by Salaverry and banish- 
ed; Salaverry marches against Santa Cruz; Bat- 
tle of Socabaya ; Salaverry defeated,” and so forth, 
and so forth, and so forth, which we have neither 
time nor patience to copy. 


This is intolerable ; people have neither time nor 
inclination, in this go-ahead-age, to read such loads 
of trash concerning the internal dissentions of a 
semi barbarous people, which are of about as much 
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value to general history and knowledge, as the bat- 
tles of the Kites and the Crows. Capt. Wilkesis 
behind the age in book-making. ‘To no author 
would the witty strictures of Sidney Smith apply 
with more truth and force. 


“There is an event recorded in the Bible, which 
men who write books should keep constantly in 
their remembrance. It isthere set forth that many 
centuries ago, the earth was covered with a great 
flood, by which the whole of the human race, with 
the exception of one family, were destroyed. It 
appears also that, from thence, a great alteration 
was made in the longevity of mankind, who, from 
a range of seven or eight hundred years, which 
they enjoyed before the flood, were confined to their 
present period of seventy or eighty years. This 
epoch in the history of man gave birth to the two- 
fold division of the antediluvian and the post-dilu- 
vian style of writing, the latter of which naturally 
contracted itself into those inferior limits which 
were better accommodated to the abridged duration 
of human life and literary labor. Now, to forget 
this event—to write without the fear of the deluge 
before his eyes, and to handle a subject as if man- 
kind could lounge over a pamphlet for ten years, as 
before their submersion—is to be guilty of the most 
grievous error into which a writer can possibly 
fall. The author of this book should call in the aid of 
some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the deluge to be portrayed in the most 
lively colors for his use. He should gaze at Noah 
and be brief. The Ark should constantly remind 
him of the little time there is left for reading; and 
he should learn, as they did in the Ark, to crowd a 
great deal of matter into a very little compass.” 


Whilst at Callao, Capt. Wilkes issued the “ gene- 
ral order” relative to the case of Mr. Dale. It 
concludes thus, 

“The Naval Court of Inquiry, of which Capt. 


William L. Hudson is President, is hereby dis- 
solved.” 


We cannot read this without a feeling of min- 
gled shame and pity. Capt. Hudson sold his birth- 
right and the pottage he got for it was “ soupe 
maigre” indeed. In oriental phrase, he must have 
“ate a great deal of dirt” during this cruise. What 
must be the feelings of an officer on receiving from 
his inferior in rank a letter, from which the follow- 
ing are extracts? 


** Sir, | was surprised to notice this evening, that 
the boats from the Peacock were not alongside at 
sunset, as there are positive written orders to that 
effect.” “I trust a similar occurrence will not 
come under my notice again during the present 
cruise.” 


And worse than this, are Capt. Wilkes’ letters 
of praise and commendation to Capt. Hudson. 
This appears to us the acmé of official arrogance 
and official degradation. We blame Capt. Hudson 
that he did not insist upon the Expedition’s abiding 
by the character which he was assured, by the Sec- 
retary of War and by a Navy general order, it was 
intended to bear, that is, ‘ a character purely civil.” 
We blame him that he did not refuse to sit as Pres- 
ident of a Naval Court of Inquiry, ordered by his 
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junior. We blame him that he did not, when Capt. 
Wilkes hoisted the broad pendant of a Commodore, 
insist that it should be instantly struck, or at once 
leave the Squadron. All these were opportunities 
for Capt. Hudson to have vindicated his conduct 
and regained the place in the opinion of his brother 
officers that he had lost. But he neglected them, 
and so long as the Navy exists, he will be known 
and designated as the officer who consented to serve, 
in a military capavity, under his inferior in rank. 

The Squadron sailed on the 13th of July, for the 
Islands of the Pacific. It examined and surveyed 
a number of Islands ef the Paumotu group, and 
Capt. Wilkes recounts some interesting and amu- 
sing traits of the character of the natives. So long 
as the vessels keep among the savages, the book is 
tolerably interesting, but unfortunately for Capt. 
Wilkes, or rather for his reader, they are compel- 
led to go to Sydney, New South Wales, for provi- 
sion and repairs, and, mercy on us! the chapters 
here are worse than those on Chili and Peru, stale, 
flat and unprofitable. We read the “ contents” of 
the chapters and glanced our eye over them, but it 
would take much to induce us to read them regular- 
ly through. If we wanted information on the sub- 
jects there treated, we know where we could get it 
cheaper and better. We suppose there are few 
countries whose histories are better known, than 
that of the English settlements on the Island of 
New Holland. 

On the 26th of December, the Expedition sailed 
from Sydney to the Sonth. The Flying Fish, by 
stress of weather, parted company on the Ist of 
January. She struggled on to latitude 66°, buffet- 
ed by the winds and waves, when her crew repre- 
sented to the Commander that they could hold out 
no longer. Lieut. Commander Pinckney address- 
ed a letter to the officers requiring their opinion. 
They replied, decidedly, that the vessel must re- 
turn to milder latitudes; that the crew were so 
deficient in physical strength that they could not 
reef the foresail, when the safety of the vessel 
nearly depended upon it ; that their sleeping apart- 
ment and all their clothes were wet, and that they 
had been using the cabin, in common with the offi- 
cers, for the purposes of cooking, eating and sleep- 
ing. Upon receipt of this opinion, the Commander 
very wisely put her head to the Northward. Al- 
though vexed, we have a disposition to laugh at the 
obstinate folly that persisted in dragging these ves- 
sels into such situations. 

On the 23rd of January, the Peacock got sound- 
ings in three hundred and twenty fathoms, and had 
an appearance of high land in the distance. The 
next day she got entangled in the ice, and had her 
stern and rudder so much crushed and injured that 
she was compelled to go North. Her situation 
was one of extreme peril, and Capt. Wilkes speaks 
in terms of high commendation of the conduct of 
Capt. Hudson, his officers and crew. 


Vou. XI—40 








On the 28th, the Vincennes had the Jand in plain 
view. At8 P. M., it commenced blowing a gale 
from the South East, and the situation of the ship, 
surrounded by icebergs, became very critical. There 
is something very exciting and almost sublime in 
the description of her extrication. 


** We were swiftly dashing on, for I felt it neces- 
sary to keep the ship under rapid way through the 
water to enable her to steer and work quickly. 
Suddenly many voices called out, ‘Ice ahead!’ 
then, ‘on the weather bow,’ and again, ‘on the 
lee bow and abeam!’ All hope of escape seemed 
in 2 moment to vanish; return we could not, as 
large ice islands had just been passed to leeward ; 
so we dashed on, expecting every moment the 
crash. The ship in an instant, from having her lee 
guns under water, rose upright, and so close were 
we passing to leeward of one of the huge islands, 
that our trysails were almost thrown aback by the 
eddy wind. The helm was put up to pay the ship 
off, but the proximity of those under our lee bade 
me keep my course. All was now still, except the 
distant roar of the wild storm that was raging be- 
fore, behind, and above us; the sea was in great 
agitation, and both officers and men were in the 
highest degree excited. The ship continued her 
way, and as we proceeded, a glimmering of hope 
arose, for we accidentally had hit upon a clear pas- 
sage between two large ice islands, which, in fine 
weather, we should not dare to have ventured 
through. The suspense endured while making our 
way between them was intense, but of short dura- 
tion, and my spirits rose as I heard the whistling 
of the gale grow Jouder and louder before us as 
we emerged from the passage. We had escaped 
an awful death and were again tempest-tossed.” 


Capt. Wilkes exhibits great puerility about the dis- 
covery of the land. He seemed to think that the 
French expedition, under D’Urville, wished to rob 
him of the claim to priority of discovery, and re- 
sorts to “ appearances of land” and the “ opinions 
of old sailors,” to bolster a claim which we think 
is not worth the trouble after it is made out. We 
are somewhat amused at his remarks on the 19th 
of January. He says, 


“Tt was between eight and nine in the morning, 
when I was fully satisfied that it was certainly 
land, and my own opinion was confirmed by that of 
some of the oldest and most experienced seamen 
on board.” 


If it was certainly land, there was no need of 
opinion ; no one could have doubted, the log book 
would have told it. The longitude at this time 
was 154.30 East, latitude 66.20 South. 

We think that Capt. Wilkes did not see land till 
the 28th. The Frenchmen, we believe, landed on 
the 19th. But we consider it a matter of no im- 
portance whatever: the skil] and judgment, energy 
and perseverance were the same, and to these alone 
is credit to be given. A fair wind, a clear day, 
an opening in the ice, accidents entirely beyond hu- 
man control, might give one or the other the ad- 
vantage, and we see not why they should squabble 
about it. Capt. Wilkes was, at one time, within 
seven or eight miles of the land and had soundings 
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in 30 fathoms ; longitude 106.18.42 E., latitude 


the Westward as 97° 37’ E., and, although he had 
indications of land, we think that he did not carry 
it with certainty farther than 106.18. The longi- 
tude was about 140 when the land was certainly 
seen on the 28th. 

The conduct of the French Squadron, in refu- 
sing to communicate with the Porpoise, was un- 
civil and discourteous in the extreme, and Capt. 


Wilkes might well feel great excitement when the 


fact was communicated to him. The officers that 
were attached tothe French Expedition might pro- 
bably give satisfactory explanation, but until that is 
done, the memory of D’Urville must be loaded 
with the charge of want of courtesy and liberality 
of spirit, in refusing to communicate an account of 





[toms of the inhabitants of the Tonga and Feejee 
65.59.40 S. He tracked the ice barrier as far to) 


islands. 

At Malolo, an island of the latter group, an in- 
cident occurred, so sad and painful, as to change 
at once the character of the book. The feelings 
of the reader, who has been drowsily poring over 
the catalogue of hard names, the uninteresting cus- 
toms of savage life, the dull routine of surveying 
duty, is instantly awakened to a state of active and 
absorbing interest. Capt. Wilkes announces the 
event in the following words : 


‘‘In the afternoon, I was congratulating myself 
that I had now finished my last station of the sur- 





vey, and that my meridian distances and latitudes 
‘were all complete. We were putting up our in- 
‘struments to go on board, when it was reported to 
|me, that the three boats were in sight, coming 
‘down before the breeze. So unusual an occur- 


his discoveries. In all probability, he hoped that) rence, at once made me suspect that some accident 


the Americans would make none. 


had occurred ; and on the first sight I got of them, 


Capt. Wilkes, on his return, found the Peacock I found that their colors were half mast and union 


at Sydney repairing. He left her to complete her 
repairs and sailed for the bay of Islands, New 
Zealand, whither the Porpoise and Flying Fish 
had.before gone. We find nothing interesting in 
his account of New Zealand. While here, he 
addressed a letter to Capt. James C. Ross, com- 
manding the English ships, Erebus and Terror, and 
about to proceed South to search for the Magnetic 
Pole. This letter was written with the best in- 
tentions, but it is very unwise to give advice un- 
asked, and the giver always lays himself open to 
slight and contumely. Capt. Wilkes experienced 
this. He says, 


“ Although I never received any acknowledg- 
ment of its receipt from him personally, yet I have 
heard of its having reached his hands a few months 
prior to his Antarctic Cruise.” 


We feel annoyed that an American officer 
should have subjected himself to such treatment 
from the proud Englishman. There is something, 
too, almost ludicrous in this advice of Capt. Wilkes 
to so distinguished and experienced a polar navi- 
gator as Capt. Ross, who, in the following season, 
without apparent difficulty, penetrated to the South 
nearly 13 degrees further than Capt. Wilkes had 
done. The style of the letter is not altogether 
good either. We do not like such sentences as 
the following : 

** One’s ship is in constant danger, and the Vin- 
cennes, a first class sloop of seven hundred and 
eighty tons, it requires all the foresight and activity 
one is possessed of to look out for her.” 

This is very awkward and incorrect. To make 
the sentence read properly, either the “ her,” the 
“it,” or “ the Vincennes, a first class sloop, &c.,” 
must come out. They do not lay quietly together, 
and one, (to use Capt. Wilkes’ favorite phrase,) 
does not know what to do with them all. 

Volume 3rd is devoted to an account of the 
surveys, and a description of the manners and cus- 


I need not describe the dread that came 
over me. We reached the tender only a few mo- 
| ments before them, and when they arrived, I learned 
that a horrid massacre had but a short hour before 
‘taken place, and saw the mutilated and bleeding 
‘bodies of Lieutenant Joseph A. Underwood and 
my nephew, Midshipman Wilkes Henry.” 

The reflections of Capt. Wilkes upon this pain- 
'ful incident, are just and creditable to him. He 
writes : 

“The melancholy event, of which I became 
aware in its full extent by the return of the boats 
under Lieutenant Alden, as related at the close of 
the foregoing chapter, was calculated to excite the 
most intense feelings that can agitate the mind of 
aman orof an officer. It took place just as—after 
weeks of intense anxiety for the safety of those 
/under my command, exposed, in open boats, to the 
perils of the sea, and, in small detachments, to the 
insidious attacks of savages, instigated not merely 
\by cupidity, but by the horrible instinct of Canni- 
bal appetite,—I had myself closed the operations 
\of the survey and awaited only my junction with 
the boats to be satisfied that all our perils were at 
anend. One of the victims was my own near re- 
lation, confided to my care by a widowed mother : 
I had, therefore, more than the ordinary degree of 
sorrow, which the loss of promising and efficient 
officers must cause in the breast of every com- 
mander, to oppress me. ‘The blood of the slain 
imperatively called for retribution, and the honor 
of our flag demanded that the outrage upon it should 
not remain unpunished. On the other hand it was 
necessary, in order that any proceedings I should 
adopt, should be such as would be capable of full 
vindication and meet the approval of the whole civ- 
ilized world, that my action in the case should not 
appear to be instigated by mere vindication, and 
should be calculated to serve, not as an incitement to 
‘retaliation upon future visiters, but as a salutary 
|lesson, as well to the actual perpetrators of the 
| 


down. 








deed as to the inhabitants of the whole group.” 
From Lieut. Alden’s report and the testimony of 

the men on shore, we gather the following partic- 

ulars. The three boats surveying about Malolo, 


under the direction of Lieutenants Alden, Emmons 
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and Underwood, had got short of provisions, and Un- 
derwood volunteered to land and go tothe town for 
the purpose of procuring some. He departed, and 
in going through a passage between two of the 
islands, his boat grounded. A number of natives 
waded from the shore and assisted the boat’s crew, 
with song and shout, to drag her through into a bay 
on the other side. Alden’s suspicions were aroused 
by this circumstance, and he determined to follow, 
but was detained some 20 minutes, until the tide had 
risen sufficiently to allow his boat to cross the pas- 
sage. When he got into the bay, he found Under- 
wood’s boat at anchor about two thousand feet from 
the shore, and was informed that he had landed 
with seven men, (four unarmed,) and gone up a 
little way to treat with the natives. He had left a 
hostage, (the son of a chief,) in his boat, whom 
Mr. Alden took into his own. From several mes- 
sages received from Underwood regarding the 
traffic with the natives and his long detention on 
shore, Mr. Alden had now become very uneasy, 
and sent an imperative order to him to return with 
what provisions he had. Mr. Henry now obtained 
permission to Jand and come off with Mr. Under- 
wood. Soon after Lieut. Emmons came into the 
bay and brought his boat alongside that of Mr. Al- 
den, and whilst Alden was relating to him the fact 


that a canoe, a few minutes before, had come off 


and communicated with the hostage, who manifested 
a desire to return with it, the hostage leaped out 
of the boat and made way for the shore. Mr. Al- 
den presented his rifle, but refrained from shooting, 
for fear of the consequences to the party on shore. 
In turning to order his boat got underway, he saw 
Midshipman Clark in the act of firing. He direct- 
ed him to fire over the head of the hostage, and 


ordered Mr. Emmons to pull in pursuit and take 
The report of fire arms from 
the shore now reached them, and a mélée was ob- 
served, the number of the natives having suddenly 
By this time, Alden’s boat, 
followed by that of Emmons, “ was flying before 
the breeze to the scene of conflict.” They reached 
Driving the natives from the 
beach, they Janded and found but a wounded savage 


him dead or alive. 


very much increased. 


it, but alas! too late. 


and the bleeding bodies of their companions in arms 


When the shot from the boat was fired over the 
head of the fugitive hostage, an old chief, belong- 
ing to the party engaged in the traffic with Under- 
wood, exclaimed that his son was killed and gave 
the war cry. Two of the natives seized upon 
Clark, a seaman, and attempted to take his rifle 


from him. He rid himself of one by a thrust o 


his knife, and Underwood knocked the other on the 
Underwood then 
ordered the men to keep close together and make 
for the boat, calling upon Mr. Henry to assist in 
Henry, with the reckless 


head with the butt of his pistol. 


covering their retreat. 


spirit of a Midshipman, replied that he had been 


first. He accordingly: followed the native a few 
steps and cut him down with his bowie-knife pistol. 
He was then borne back towards the beach and 
struck dead with a club, as his foot touched the 
water. Inthe mean time the strife thickened fear- 
fully around Underwood and his party. The na- 
tives issued in numbers from the Mangrove bushes 
and pressed upon him, hurling their clubs and dart- 
ing their spears. Wounded at length by a spear, 
Underwood fired and directed his men to follow his 
example: they did so, but with what effect is not 
known. After firing his second pistol, he received 
a blow from a club, which stretched him lifeless on 
the sand. The men fied and were soon covered 
by the advancing boats. 

Thus, on the strand of an islet, and by the hands 
of savages, perished the young and brave. Capt. 
Wilkes expresses a most natural sorrow for the 
event; but it is remarkable that we find no mention 
and commendation of the chivalrous gallantry that 
sacrificed the officers and savedthe men. We have 
noted throughout this book, with pride and pleasure, 
the courage and contempt of danger displayed by the 
officers of the Squadron, and are satisfied that the 
spirit of our Hull, Lawrence, Decatur and their con- 
temporaries still lives in the officers of the Navy of 
the present day. 

We knew Mr. Underwood personally. Not long 
before he sailed he had married a lady of great per- 
sonal worth, but of humble parentage and bat little 
education. Instigated by affection and gratitude, she 
devoted herself to study. She attained to a con- 
siderable knowledge and skill in music and the 
French and Spanish languages, and spoke, with a 
most pardonable vanity, of the surprise and plea- 
sure she had prepared for her husband on his re- 
turn, in the display of her accomplishments. Alas! 
for that devoted heart. He, fur whose approba- 
tion she toiled, sleeps in his grave of “ pure white 
sand” on an islet in the great Pacific Ocean. 

The description of the burial is most touching. 
Captain Wilkes called the little islet on which they 
were interred after his nephew, “ Henry,” and the 
pretty cluster, of which it forms one, ‘“* Underwood 
Group.” He now prepared for vengeance. The 
island was surrounded by the vessels and boats to 
prevent escape, and a detachment of seventy men 
landed under the command of Lieut. Commandant 
Ringgold. This party experienced smart resis- 
tance at the town of Sualib, but succeeded in burn- 
ing it, most of the defenders escaping, with their 
women and children, to the mountains. They then 
burned the town of Arro, on the opposite side of 
the island, with all the adjacent plantations, and 
returned to the ships, having slain fifty-seven of the 
inhabitants and changed the cultivated and smiling 
aspect of the island into a scene of ruin and deso- 
lation. ‘The next day, by appointment of Captain 
Wilkes, a party of about forty of the natives craw]- 
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ed to his feet with moans and wailings and made 
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unconditional and abject submission, acknowledg- 
ing their crime and promising never again to com- 
mit it. Captain Wilkes’ remarks upon the appear- 
ance of the scene, whilst waiting for the natives 
to come in and make their submission, are so sad 
and plaintive, as almost to make one weep. 

“The day was perfectly serene, and the island, 
which but a few hours before had been one of the 
loveliest spots in creation, was now entirely Jaid 
waste, showing the place of the massacre, the 
ruined town and the devastated plantations. The 
eye wandered over the dreary waste to the beauti- 
ful expanse of waters beyond and around, with the 
long lines of sparkling white reefs, until it rested, 
far in the distance, on the small green spot where 
we had performed the last rites to our murdered 
companions. A gentle breeze, which was blowing 
through the Casuarina trees, gave out the moaning 
sound that is uttered by the pines of our own coun- 
try, producing a feeling of depression inseparable 
from the occasion, and bringing vividly to my 
thoughts the sad impression which this melancholy 
and dreadful occurrence would bring upon those 
who were far away.” 

Scattered throughout the book we find a number 
of such gems as this. If Captain Wilkes wrote 
them, he is the most unequal writer we know. 
The style of his letters and orders is obscure, awk- 
ward, and frequently ungrammatical. We will 
select a few sentences at random, to show their 
strong contrast with the above extract. 

“Harmony and good feeling he would enjoin 
upon all; the necessity of cultivating this, and 
the united exertions of all, cannot claim too much 
of your attention.” 

Cultivating “ united exertions” is rather a strange 
phrase. 

“You may rest assured also of receiving im- 
partial justice from me, and that in the assignment 
of duties and promotions, if any should occur! and 
that all will have the opportunities they desire of 
entering upon the scientific duties, nothing shall 
be wanting that can tend to this end.” 

We have rarely seen so awkward a sentence. 

“* To the scientific gentlemen, I have only to say 
that they are, and always will be, considered as one 
of us.” 

This is absolutely funny. All these extracts 
are from “ General Order, No. 1.” 


“Every opportunity of trying the current must 
be taken advantage of and marked.” 

We presume that it was the force and direction 
of the current that he wished marked, but he has 
evidently ordered the opportunity only to be marked. 

* [ take leave also to enclose a copy of the Gene- 
ral Order issued by Commander Jones to the Ex- 
ploring Expedition, ia October 1837, marked No. 
3, which appears to me to embrace the case, and 
has, in my opinion, pledged the faith of the Gov- 
ernment fully! whether he was authorized by the 
Department to give such pledges or not, is, I think, 
wholly immaterial to the presentcase. It has been 
done; and those who have complied and received 
the bounty believed such to be the fact, which the 
Department alone could give, thereby binding the 
contract on the part of the Government,” &c. 
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What the Department could alone give, we are 
utterly unable to find out. 


“« Sailing directions for the Relief not to be open- 
ed until at sea. Sir, you will sail from this har- 


bor,” &c., &e. 


If the * directions” were not to be opened until 
the vessel was at sea, we scarcely see the neces- 
sity of giving orders in them to the Commander 
to “sail from this harbor.” 

All these extracts are from the first half of the 
appendix to the first volume. We do not care to 
look further, but would undertake to find errors as 
gross as these in almost every letter or order that 
he has written. The only way in which we can 
account for the discrepancy in the style of the text, 
(which is generally easy and pleasing,) and that of 
the appendix, is to refer to the fact, that Captain 
Wilkes compiled his book from the journals of the 
officers, and may have found in them those gems 
of style to which we have alluded. 


This bad writer is also open to censure in his 
quotation of Spanish words and sentences. He is 
almost always wrong. He has “ Guacho” for 
Gaucho, “ Terra del Fuego” for Tierra del Fuego, 
“Brazero” for Brasero, *‘ Quien bebe de la pila, 
sequenda in Lima” for Quien bebe de la pila, se 
queda en Lima. This is a small matter, but it has 
a slovenly look that is highly offensive. He should 
have been more careful, for we have no doubt he 
has some acquaintance with the Spanish language ; 
most of our officers of the Navy have. 


Neither do we like the publication of this book 
by Capt. Wilkes and his taking out a copyright 
for it. We think that the results of a public under- 
taking should not have been made a subject of 
profit to any one individual of the expedition, and 
that the using the journals of the officers and the 
plates of the Government for private emolument 
argued neither generosity nor justice; the more 
especially as Congress had debated the question, 
and positively refused to grant him the authority 
to take out the copyright. 

The Squadron sailed from the Feejee Islands, 
and met again in September at Oahu, in the Sand- 
wich Islands. Finding that he was too late in the 
season for active operations on the North-West 
coast of America, Capt. Wilkes determined to 
spend the winter within the tropics. The Pea- 
cock, with the Tender, was despatched to “ re-ex- 
amine the Samoan Group and visit the little known 
groups of Ellice and Kingsmill,” with instructions 
to juin the Vincennes at the Columbia river about 
the end of April. The Porpoise was sent to make 
a “more close examination of some of the islands 
of the Paumotu group,” and ordered to return to 
Oahu by the first of April. Capt. Wilkes deter- 


mined to remain himself in the Sandwich Islands 
and make explorations and pendulum observations 





among the celebrated Volcanic Mountains of Hawaii. 
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On the 9th of December, the Vincennes anchored 
in Hilo Bay, Island of Hawaii, and Capt. Wilkes 
made preparations for the ascent of Mauna Loa, 
a voleanic mountain of that Island. This is the 
most interesting chapter of the book, and diJ time 
and space admit, we would like to transcribe the 
whole of it. It shows Capt. Wilkes in his best 
colors, and exhibits the indomitable energy and 
perseverance and noble physique of the man in the 
most favorable light. His description of the party, 
or host, as he rather affectedly calls it, is graphic 
and amusing. 


“It consisted, as my friend Dr. Judd informed 
me, of two hundred bearers of burdens, forty hogs, 
a bullock and bullock hunter, fifty bearers of poe, 
(native food,) twenty-five with calabashes of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, from two feet to six inches 
in diameter. Some of the bearers had large and 
small panels of the portable house on their backs ; 
others frying pans or kettles ; and others tents or 
knapsacks. ‘Then there were lame horses, which, 
instead of carrying their riders, were led by them! 
besides a large number of hangers on, in the shape 
of mothers, wives and children, equalling in num- 
bers the bearers, all grumbling and complaining of 
their loads; so that wherever and whenever we 
stopped confusion and noise ensued. It was very 
evident that the loads were unequally divided ; and 
I must do the natives the justice to say, they had 
reason to complain, not of us, but of each other. 
It was impossible for the thing to be remedied at 
once, although it was not a little provoking to see 
several natives staggering under their loads, while 
one or two would be skipping along with a few 
pounds weight only. At first many of them pre- 
ferred the hog-driving business! but I understood 
that they afterwards found out that it was no sine- 
cure to drive a hog, either of large or small size, 
and still less so to have charge of the bulldtk, who 
was half wild. The terror and fright he produced 
among the natives, proved a source of much amuse- 
ment to us; and some droll scenes took place as 
the natives rushed in all directions to get beyond 
the reach of his horns, throwing down their loads 
without regard to the consequences. This was 
however prevented afterwards, by sending on the 
bullock with his attachés, or drivers, in front.” 


On the third day they fell in with Kiwé, a de- 
scendant of the “ tradition bearers,” who told them 
stories about Pele, the Goddess of the fire moun- 
tain, and of the combats of the great chiefs and war- 
riors with her, but upon being closely questioned be- 
came sullen and refused to answer questions for 
fear they should be written in a book. We have 
quite a sympathy with this fellow, and owe him 
much, for Capt. Wilkes says, 

“This, T hope, will be received as a sufficient 


apology, for my not giving the histories and details 
of these marvellous personages.” 


With what loads of nonsense should we have 
been overwhelmed! We tender our hearty thanks 
to Kiwé. 

“‘ Just as we reached the great plain of the vol- 


cano, we approached the Southern limit of the 
wood, and, on turning its corner, Mauna Loa burst 








fine, the atmosphere pure and clear, except a few 
flying clouds, and this immense dome rose befure 
us from a plain some twenty miles in breadth. I 
had not, until then, formed any adequate idea of its 
magnitude and height. The whole dome appeared 
of a bronze color, and its uninterrupted smooth out- 
line was relieved against the deep blue of a tropi- 
cal sky. Masses of clouds were floating around 
it, throwing their shadows distinctly on its sides, 
to which they gave occasional relief and variety. 
There was a bluish haze resting on the plain, that 
apparently gave it great distance, though this was 
partially counteracted by the distinctiveness of the 
dome. 1 now, for the first time, felt the magnitude 
of the task I had undertaken. 

* So striking was the mountain, that I was sur- 
prised and disappointed when called upon by my 
friend, Dr. Judd, ‘to look at the volcano,’ (the era- 
ter Kilauea ;) for I saw nothing before us but a huge 
pit, black, ill-looking and totally different from what 
I had anticipated. ‘There were no jets of fire, no 
eruptions of heated stones, no cones, nothing but a 
depression, that, in the midst of the vast plain by 
which it is surrounded, appeared small and insignifi- 
cant. 

* At the further end was, what appeared, a small 
cherry-red spot whence vapor was issuing, and 
condensing above into a cloud of silvery brightness. 
This cloud, however, was more glorious than any 
T had ever beheld, and the sight of it alone would 
have repaid for the trouble of coming thus far. 

** We hurried to the edge of the cavity in order to 
get a view of its interior, and as we approached, 
vapor issuing from numerous cracks, showed that 
we were passing over ground beneath which fire 
was raging. The rushing of the wind past us was 
as if it were drawn inwards to support the com- 
bustion of some mighty conflagration. 

“When the edge is reached, the extent of the 
cavity becomes apparent, and its depth beeame sen- 
sible by comparison with the figures of some of 
our party who had already descended. The vast- 
ness thus made sensible, tranfixes the mind with 
astonishment, and every instant the impression of 
grandeur and magnitude increases. To give an 
idea of its capacity, the city of New-York might 
be placed within it, and when at its bottom would 
be hardly noticed, for it is 34 miles long, 24 wide, 
and over 1000 feet deep. A black ledge sur- 
rounds it at the depth of six hundred and sixty feet, 
and thence to the bottom is three hundred and 
eighty-four feet. The bottom looks, in the day 
time, like a heap of smouldering ruins. The de- 
scent to the ledge appears, to the sight, a short and 
easy task, but it takes an hour to accomplish.” 


[t is unfortunate for his instance of comparison, 
that Capt. Wilkes should have given the exact di- 
mensions of the crater; for it appears to us that 
the city of New-York would be a very noticeable 
object, even in a pit “‘three and a half miles long, 
two and a half broad and over a thousand feet deep.” 

“We finally reached the second ledge, and soon 
came to the edge of it; we were then directly over 
the pool or lake of fire, at the distance of about five 
hundred feet above it, and the light was so strong 
that it enabled me to read the smallest print. This 
pool is fifteen hundred long, by one thousand 





upon us inallits grandeur. The day was extremely 


feet wide, and of an oval figure. 
“The lake was apparently rising, and wanted 


































































but a few feet of overflowing its banks. When I 
began to reflect upon the position we were in, its 
insecurity, and the vast and deep fires beneath, with 
the high basaltic walls encompassing us on all sides, 
the sulphurous fumes and broad glare throwing such 
enormous masses of stone into strong relief by their 
own fusion, I found it difficult to comprehend how 
such a reservoir can thus be pent up, and be viewed 
in such close proximity without accident or danger. 
The whole party was perfectly silent, and the coun- 
tenance of each individual expressed the feeling of 
awe and wonder, which I felt in so great a degree 
myself, and which the scene was so well calculated 
to excite. 

‘** We returned to our tents at midnight, but found 
sleep impossible after the excitement of such a 
scene.” 

Messrs. Waldron and Drayton descended to the 
floor of the crater. The nearest approach they 
could make to the lake was about fifteen hundred 
or two thousand feet. ‘They were then near enough 
to burn their shoes and light their sticks in the lava 
which had overflowed during the preceding night. 
They had a view of a smaller lake from a slight 
eminence ; they thought, at first, that they should 
be able to get within reach of the fluid, but, 

“This idea was not long indulged in, for in a 
short time the fluid mass began to enlarge; pre- 
sently a portion would crack and exhibit a bright 
red glare ; then, in a few moments, the lava stream 
would issue through, and a portion would speedily 
split off and suddenly disappear in the liquid mass. 
This kind of action went on until the lake had ex- 
tended itself to its outer bank, and had approached 
to within fifteen feet of their position, when the 
guide said it was high time to make a retreat.” 


This is rather badly told ; we presume the “ por- 
tion” he speaks of was a portion of the hard lava, 
or scoria, or substance, on which the party stood. 
John, the guide, told the gentlemen, that the fire 
would often run over ten or more acres in a few 
moments. A thrilling incident occurred with Dr. 
Judd, which, though it happened on their return 
from the summit of the mountain, we will relate 
now. 


** On the sides of this crater Dr. Judd saw some 
fine specimens of capillary glass, ‘ Pele’s Hair,” 
which he was anxious to obtain for our collection. 
He therefore, by the aid of the hand of one of the 
natives, descended and began to collect specimens. 
When fairly down, he was in danger of falling, in 
consequence of the narrowness of the footing ; but 
in spite of this difficulty, his anxiety to select the 
best specimens enticed him onwards. While thus 
advancing, he saw and heard a slight movement in 
the lava abont fifty feet from him, which was 
twice repeated, and curiosity led him to turn to ap- 
proach the place where the motion occurred. In 
an instant the crust was broken asunder by a ter- 
rific heave, and a jet of molten lava, full fifteen feet 
in diameter, rose to the height of about forty-five 
feet, with a most appalling noise. He instantly 
turned for the purpose of escaping, but found that 
he was now under a projecting ledge which opposed 
his ascent, and that the place where he had de- 
scended was some feet distant. The heat was 
already too great to permit him to turn his face 
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towards it, and was every moment increasing; 
while the violence of the throes, which shook the 
rock beneath his feet, augmented. Although he 
considered his life as lost, he did not omit the means 
of preserving it, but offering a mental prayer for 
the Divine aid, he strove, although in vain, to scale 
the projecting rock. While thus engaged, he called 
in English upon his native attendants for aid; and 
looking upwards, saw the friendly hand of Kalumo— 
who, on this fearful occasion, had not abandoned 
his spiritual guide and friend—extended towards 
him. Ere he could grasp it, the fiery jet again 
rose above their heads, and Kalumo shrunk back, 
scorched and terrified, until excited by a second 
appeal, he again stretched forth his hand, and seiz- 
ing Dr. Judd’s with a giant’s grasp, their joint 
efforts placed him on the ledge. Another moment 
and all aid would have been unavailing to save Dr. 
Judd from perishing in the fiery deluge.” 


On the 18th the party started for the terminal 
cratur of Mauna Loa. Capt. Wilkes having lost 
confidence in the natives, despatched an order to 
the ship to send on a detachment of fifty men under 
officers, with provisions, &c. They now began to 
experience inconvenience from want of water. The 
condensation of steam around the cratur of Kilauea 
had supplied them, but in the region between this 
place and the summit, the water courses were dry, 
and they found no snow, as they had supposed they 
would. 


On Sunday, the 20th, they encamped and remain- 
ed all day. 


“The ground was hard, metallic looking lava, 
and around nothing but a dreary waste. The voice 
too became fainter as the atmosphere grew more 
rarified. Our encampment was called the Sunday 
station. The altitude given by the barometer was 
six thofisand and seventy-one feet, at which we 
found ourselves above the region of the clouds and 
could look down upon them.” 

“Tt was a most beautiful day ; the atmosphere 
was mild, and the sun shone brightly on all below 
us. We enjoyed a clear and well defined horizon, 
the clouds all floating below us in huge white masses 
of every variety of form, covering an area of a 
hundred or more miles. The steam cloud above 
the volcano was conspicuous, not only from its sil- 
very hue, but by its standing firm like an immense 
rock, while all around and beneath it were in mo- 
tion. It was perceived that as masses of clouds 
met, they appeared to rebound, and I seldom saw 
them intermingle; they would lie together with 
their forms somewhat compressed, and their out- 
lines almost as well preserved as when separate 
and alone.” 

“ After dark the mist cleared off, when we saw 
the majestic cloud of the voleano hanging as though 
illuminated, in its position. This is one of the best 
guides for the mountain, both by night and by day; 
any one who visits Mauna Loa and the crater can 
not but admire this constant emblem of the destruc- 
tive elements below, fitted as it is, from its purity, 
grace and majestic appearance, to blend harmo- 
niously with the blue vault above.” 


On the evening of the 21st, after a day of heavy 
toil under a burning sun, and suffering extremely 
from the exhaustion and sickness consequent upon 
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the rarified atmosphere, the party found a tunnel,| patched an order to the ship for another, which was 
or cave, large enough to accommodate them all. | sixty miles distant.” 
Here they encamped and named this the “ Recruit-| We like this. Had Capt. Wilkes displayed a 
ing Station, because all the sick and wounded from | similar spirit on all occasions, he would have avoided 
the higher stations were sent here as to an hospital.” | many of the difficulties that occurred in his Squad- 
It was determined to leave a party here, and|ron. We do not mean that he ever lacked energy 
Capt. Wilkes, with the guide, twelve ‘‘ Kanakas” | and perseverance, but he was always too keen in 
and seven of his own men, continued the ascent. | his enquiries, and too censorious in his remarks 
In the afternoon he found it so cold, that he per-| about the cause of accidents. 
mitted the “‘ Kanakas,” who were nearly naked, to| One ofthe natives became sick, by his own account 
return. As soon as the large body of the natives,| was almogt dead, and was ordered down to Hilo. 
who were coming on behind, met those of the} «Qn his way down, ‘ John Downhaul,’ met one 
upper parts returning, they threw down their loads| of the carriers of provisions for the Consul’s party, 
and deserted at once. whom he stopped and began to question; finding 
that he was loaded with provisions, and being quite 
hungry, he told him to put down the load, for he 
was the ‘tommodore’s man,’ and must be obeyed, 
and accordingly helped himself without stint, indu- 


cing the native to partake also.” John Downhaul 
“ knew a thing or two.” 








“T now found myself, with the guide and nine 
men, with nothing for a covering but the small tent 
used for the instruments, and the coming on of a 
snow storm made it very necessary to have some- 
thing to protect us. The thermometer had gone 
down to 18°, and most of the men were much 
affected with the mountain sickness, with headache| Capt. Wilkes was soon joined by parties from the 
and fever, and were unable to do any thing. I felt) stations below, bringing the instruments, portable 
quite unwell myself from the same cause, having | house, tents, &c. He enclosed a large space with 


; het 

violent throbbing of the temples, and a shortness of | . pioh stone wall, put up his pendulum house and 
breath, that were both painful and distressing. | a ; : 
With the few men that remained able to work, 1|*® and prepared for making the observations, 


began building a circular wall of the clinkers,” the desire of obtaining which had drawn him, with 
(large masses resembling the scoria of a furnace,)|so much toil, to the summit of Mauna Loa. 
“to enable us to spread what little canvass we had| Lieut. Alden, who had arrived from the ship with 


over it; all the blankets we could spare were hung! detaghment of men, was ordered to take up a 


— which I hoped would keep us from being station, between the Recruiting and Flag Stations; 


his men had suffered much in the ascent, and Capt. 
Wilkes determined to visit them for the purpose of 
giving them encouragement and stimulating them 
to exertion. He says, 














They passed here a most uncomfortable night. 
The thermometer had fallen to 15°; height by the 
barometer thirteen thousand, one hundred and nine- 
teen feet. About 4 A. M., the accumulated snow “I have always found that sailors are easily 


broke down their canvass roof; the labor and suf- encouraged ; and by putting a light heart and cheer- 
fering from cold, endured in clearing out their) ful face upon the times, they quickly reassume their 
pen, was extreme. Capt. Wilkes left a flag on| good spirits; and this I found to be the case in the 
a rocky peak near by, and called this the “ Flag| present instance.” 

Station.” On the next day, after two hours labo- He descended accordingly to Mr. Alden’s sta- 


rious walking, he reached the top. He pitched his Gan, and © ene a tenge -eneien of men ine 


— . temporary tent, lying on the panels of the por- 
tent within about sixty feet of the ledge of the| table houses; some of them were suffering from 


crater, and sent the men down under charge of a| mountain sickness, others vomiting; some had 
guide to the Flag Station, remaining with his ser-| attacks of diarrhea, others had not got over 
vants only. their forced march, and showed me their bleeding 
feet and shoeless condition; all were looking half 
savage, with overgrown beards, dirty and ragged 
clothes—so totally different from their trim and 
neat appearance on board ship, that I was shocked 
at the change produced in so short a time.” 





“ By six o'clock I thought that we had made our- 
selves comfortable for the night, and that the storm 
had so far moderated that it would not trouble us ; 
but a short hour proved the contrary. Our fire was 
dispersed, candles blown out, and the tent rocking|  ,, ma 
and flapping as if it would go to pieces, or be torn “Sew Longley, ~ ey who re been lost 
asunder from its fastenings, and disappear before |" ,e mountain for three days and three nights, 
the howling blast. I now felt that what we had and had become delirious from suffering,) “ had 
passed through on the previous night was comfort “spd vs ara of . ee . -— —" 
in comparison to this. The wind had a fair sweep fe. eR ‘ vragd ‘e h mage was 
over us, and as each blast reached the opposite side | * comer per ep omeney 4 loot S-REETOS Fonewe, €o~ 
of the crater, the sound which preceded its coming| PTCSSC¢ 1 Spirits, an ooking as if cast away, 
was at times awful; the tent, however, continued (anglice, shipwrecked,) “ superintending the sick 
to stand, although it had many holes torn in it, and| "2" with all the care possible, illy provided with 
the ridge pole had chafed through the top.” things to make him comfortable, yet contented to 

“The small transit was brought up this day, and, wait until they could receive relief. This we pro- 
to add to my vexations, on opening it, I found the mised would reach them before night. 
level broken. I did not stop to enquire by what acci-| Buffetted by the storms and half frozen by the 
dent this had happened, but within ten minutes des- cold of this elevated region, Capt. Wilkes contin- 
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ved his exploration, and pendulum and other obser- 
vations until the 13th of January. Speaking of his 
conveniences and comforts he says, 


“Our allowance of fuel was three sticks of| 


wood per day! and water froze within a couple 
of feet of the fire, when it was giving out the most 
heat.” 


The sound of an eprouvette that he had with 
him, which when fired at the level of the sea, with 
a plug driven tightly in it, was so painful to the 
ears at a distance of twenty feet as to require them 
to be stopped, was, at this elevation, more like that 
of a squib; though at the Recruiting Station, about 
eight miles distant, it was lond and reverberatory. 

On the 12th, having finished his pendalum ob- 
servations, Capt. Wilkes joined Lieut. Budd in the 
survey of the summit of the mountain. He writes: 


** About two o’clock we reached the western 
side of the dome of Mauna Loa, which is here 
much more precipitous than it is on the East. The 
weather was still and calm, and a death-like still- 
ness prevailed which I dreaded to break, even by 
making a remark to my companions upon the splen- 
dor of the scene before us. The sight was sur- 
peesing!y grand. In the distance, the island of 

aui emerged from, and broke the line of the deep 
blue horizon, while its lower side was dimmed by a 
whitish haze that seemed to unite it to the island 
of Hawaii. The same haze enveloped the hills of 
Kohala on our right and the Western extremity of 
Hawaii. Nearer to us was Halalai, the third great 
mountain of Hawaii, up whose sides a compact 
mass of white, fleecy clouds was impelled by the 
sea breeze. ‘To our right, rose in bold relief, 
Mauna Kea, covered with its snowy mantle; and 
at our feet was spread out, between the three great 
mountains, the black plain of lava overhung by a 
dusky pall of clouds. All these features were so 
blended into each other by the mist, as to exhibit a 
tone of harmony that could hardly be conceived, 
considering the variety of the forms, characters 
and distances of the objects, and which seemed to 
blend earth, sea and sky into one. I can never 
hope again to witness so sublime a scene, to gaze 
on which excited such feelings, that I felt relieved 
when I turned from it to engage in the duties that 
had called me to the spot. 

“Tt was not without some nervous excitement 
that I placed my instrument on the highest point 
of Mauna Loa, within a few feet of its crater, and 
turned it upon Mauna Kea, to measure the differ- 
ence in height of these twin giants of the Pacific. 

“The very idea of standing on the summit of 
one of the highest peaks in the midst of this vast 
ocean, in close proximity to a precipice of profound 
depth, overhanging an immense crater ‘ outrageous 
as a sea’ with molten rock, would have been exci- 
ting even to a strong man; but the sensation was 
overpowering to one already exhausted by breath- 
ing the rarified air, and toiling over the Java which 
this huge cauldron must have vomited forth in quan- 
tities sufficient to form a dome sixty miles in diam- 
eter, and nearly three miles in height.” 


This is very fine. The feelings elicited are 
just, the expression of them good. We have great 


i would almost go to the stake upon it, that Capt. 
Wilkes did not write the above passages ; though it 
might be, that acquaintance with scenes of such 
sublimity and magnificence, may have stirred so 
strongly the fountain of sentiment in his soul, as 
to cause it to overflow in these sparkling streams. 

On his return to the camp, after a day of ex- 
citement and excessive fatigue, Capt. Wilkes found 


an accession to his party of about forty natives, 


who had been lured up by the fine weather, and the 
hope of getting return loads. He had to go to 
work to pack up his instruments to give them the 
pendulum house to sleep in. Whilst thus engaged 
he says, 

‘“‘] began to feel as if cobwebs had passed over 
my face and eyes, and found the same feeling pre- 
vailed with two or three of the men who had ac- 
companied me during the day. ‘To this feeling 
succeeded excessive irritation and inflammation of 
the eves and eyelids, brought on by exposure to 
the strong glare from the snow. Dr. Judd was 
kind enough to make various applications, but none 
of these produced any effect, and I felt forcibly the 
horror of probable blindness ; indeed, I was so for 
the time, and notwithstanding all my fatigues, I 
passed a sleepless night in great pain. The night 
was stormy : the thermometer fell to 17°. I how- 
ever determined to leave the station in the morn- 
ing, if I had to be led down the mountain, which I 
thought very probable. One consolation, however, 
remained ; my physical energies had not given way 
until every part of the objects of my ascent of 
Mauna Loa had been fully accomplished.” 


On the 23rd of January, after an absence of 
forty-two days, the party reached the ship. They 
made some stay at the crater of Kilauea, and on 
their way down lost a Kanaka, (native,) who was 
never again heard of. Had the entire book been 
like the Chapter on Mauna Loa, we should have 
had a much more pleasant task in its review than 
we have had. 

On the 5th of April, 1841, the Vincennes and 
Porpoise sailed for the N. W. Coast of America. 
Capt. Wilkes found the entrance at the mouth of 
the Columbia river “ ugly” and threatening in ap- 
pearance ; he very prudently and wisely, therefore, 
bore away to the Northward, and entering the Straits 
of St. Juan de Fuca, passed down Admiralty Inlet 
and anchored at Nisqually, astation of the Hudson 
Bay Company. From this point, he despatched his 
parties on foot, on horseback, and in boats, to sur- 
vey and explore. We have no doubt, from glan- 
cing over the “contents” of the chapters, that the 
pleasure and profit derivable from a perusal of this 
part of the book would repay one for the trouble; 
but we have not time at present even to read, much 
less to express our “ poor thoughts” upon these 
matters. But one incident occurred here, which, 
though painful and disagreeable, we are compelled 
to notice. We mean the loss of the Peacock, 
which took place on the bar, at the mouth of the 
Columbia river. 





difficulty in believing that these extracts and the 
“letters and orders” are from the same pen, and 


Capt. Wilkes is partly responsible, and in some 
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degree to blame for this loss. He directed Capt. 
Hudson positively and without qualification to enter 
the Columbia river and anchor in Baker’s Bay, fur- 
nishing him with bearings, &c. Capt. Hudson, 
therefore, had nothing to do but to use the best 
means in his possession to perform a service which 
Capt. Wilkes himself, when he saw the difficulty, 
was too prudent to attempt. We are clearly of 
opinion, that Capt. Wilkes should have kept a ves- 
sel cruising off the mouth of the river to intercept 
the Peacock and warn her of the perils of the pas- 
sage. Observe what he himself says concerning it : 


“The difficulty of its channel, the distance of 
the leading sailing marks, their uncertainty to one 
unacquainted with them, the want of knowledge 
of the strength and direction of the currents, with 
the necessity of approaching close to unseen dan- 
gers, the transition from clear to turbid water, all 
cause doubt and mistrust. 

“Under such feelings I must confess that I felt 
myself laboring; and although I had on board a 
person from the Sandwich Islands who professed 
to be a Columbia river pilot, I] found him at a loss 
to designate the true passage and unable to tell 
whether we were in a right way or not. I there- 
fore at once determined to haul off,” &c. 


Let us now look at the means which Capt. Wilkes 
had given Capt. Hudson for encountering this pass 
of peril. These appear to have been directions 
which he obtained at Oahu from Capt. Spalding of 
the ship Lausanne, a vessel of five or six hundred 
tons burden, which had just returned from Colum- 
bia river. He says, 

“ The fact that so large a ship had been naviga- 
ted by them, and the report of the master that he 
believed them correct, left me no reason to doubt 
their probable accuracy; although at the time I 
had some misgivings about them, as they were en- 
tirely dependant on compass bearings and those of 
objects at a great distance.” 

Capt. Wilkes knew too, or should have known, 
that compass bearings, taken on board a merchant 
vessel, are very different things from compass bear- 


ings taken on board a man-of-war, especially where, | 


(as was necessary in this case,) a ship is sailing in 
an East or West direction, when the error of the 
needle due to local deviation has been known to be 
a “‘ point” or more. We will now see what share 
Capt. Hudson had in this melancholy business. 
The plate representing the loss of the Peacock 
is a mournful picture. One cannot help feeling 
sad, as he looks upon the noble ship, stranded, dis- 
masted, and a prey to the furious waves, and sees, 
half a mile distant, the “tender”, taunt and trim, 
floating like a gull upon the calm bosom of the 
ocean. Capt. Wilkes excuses Capt. Hudson for 
not employing the tender as a pilot to the Peacock, 
but with what reason and justice we are entirely 
at aloss to perceive. He says that the tender 
would have gone in, onthe same course that the 
Peacock steered, and would, in all probability, have 
been lost, and thus Capt. Hudson would still have 
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been obliged to depend epon his own resources. 
But we do not perceive the necessity of the loss 
of the tender. She drew, probably, eight feet ; the 
Peacock eighteen. When she found herself in 
less water than the Peacock drew, with her “ flat 
sails and pilot-boat’s bottom,” she could have easily 
hauled off and tried another course; and even if 
she had been lost, her value was not comparable to 
that of the ship, and Capt. Hudson would have 
at least seen, that where she was, was not the 
channel. 

Capt. Hudson had officers aloft on the lookout, 
but this, which would answer very well among the 
islands, where the coral reefs may be seen at some 
distance beneath the clear waters of the ocean, 
must have been useless where the current of a 
river meets the sea, and the water around is neces- 
sarily turbid. 

The ship struck, and although we must believe 
that there was want of judgment in permitting her 
to strike, yet we cannot say too much in praise of 
the courage and conduct exhibited by Capt. Hud- 
son, his officers and crew, after she had become a 
wreck. Amid toil and danger they stood by the 
ship until all hope of her safety was lost, and then 
with the utmost difficulty landed, having saved 
nothing but the charts, books and ship’s papers. 
Capt. Hudson was the last to leave the vessel and 
was received with three hearty cheers from 
his officers and men, when he landed in Baker's 
Bay. 

The Peacock and Flyish Fish, previous to com- 
ing to the Columbia river, had made an interesting 
cruise among the Islands, but we have not time nor 
space to notice it. We have no doubt that our 
readers are getting as tired of the notice, as we 
are of the work itself. We must take care that 
we fall not into the mistake, for which we found 
fault with Capt. Wilkes. We must “gaze on 
Noah and be brief.” One little story and we have 
done. 

In the large hall of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, appropriated to the exhibition of the curiosi- 
ties brought home by the Exploring Expeditien, 
amid beasts, birds and fishes, is a human skull, 
marked on the frontal bone, “ Vendovi.” This 
grinning remnant of mortality formed part of a 
Feejee prince and warrior, about whose character 
and fate there is to our mind asad and touching 
interest. 

Five years before, Vendovi was the principal 
person engaged in the murder of the mate and part 
of the crew of the Charles Dogget, an American 
brig. Capt. Wilkes determined to arrest him, and 
directed Capt. Hudson, who was then at Rewa, 
Vendovi’s home, to execute that service. Capt. 
Hudson found that he could not get hold of Ven- 
dovi openly and resorted tostratagem. He invited 
on board the King of Rewa, Vendovi’s brother, and 
his family, and, after dinner, told them that they 
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were prisoners, until Vendovi was produced. After 
many arguments, remonstrances and entreaties, 
finding Capt. Hudson inexorable, they despatched 
a chief, another brother of Vendovi, to bring him 
on board. This chief went direct to Vendovi’s 
house and merely laid his hand upon hisarm. Ven- 
dovi looked into his face and quietly and calmly 
said, “* They want me, I go.” Bound by the moral 
tie as strongly as by an iron chain, the savage, 
after sleeping all night in the hut with his brother, 
went in the morning to deliver himself up to what 
he deemed a certain death. He was put in irons, 
and the royal party, after some entertainment, per- 
mitted to return to the shore. 

The officers recognized, in the prisoner, a man 
who had shown them much attention, while on ex- 
cursions about the island, and with whose noble 
bearing they had been much struck. On one occa- 
sion they pressed him to receive a reward, but he 
steadily refused until a little girl who was standing 
near expressed a wish to have a jewsharp which 
she saw in the hands of one of the party. He 
accepted this and gave it to her. He appears to 
have been a person of great consideration with and 
an object of much affection and regard to the na- 
tives. The description of the leave taking of the 
royal party is quite affecting. 


* All the party were now much affected ; Kania, 
the King, seated himself on the right side of Ven- 
dovi, taking hold of his arm, while Navumiala 
placed himself on the left. Philips walked up and 
down in front. All shed tears and sobbed aloud 
while conversing in broken sentences with their 
brother. The natives shed tears also, and none 
but Ngaraningion remained unmoved. The King 
kissed the prisoner’s forehead, rubbed noses and 
turned away. The inferior chiefs approached and 
kissed his hands, while the common people crawled 
up to him and kissed his feet. One young man 
who belonged to the household of Vendovi, was 
the last to quit him; he wished to remain with his 
master, but was not permitted. In bidding fare- 
well to the chief, he embraced his knees, kissed his 
hands and feet, and received a parting blessing from 
Vendovi, who placed beth his manacled hands on 
his head. ‘The young man then retreated back- 
wards towards the ladder, sighing and sobbing as 
though his heart would break. The last request 
the King made to Capt. Hudson was, that his own 
barber, Oahu Sam, (a Sandwich Islander,) might 
accompany Vendovi. This was readily assented 
to,” &c., &c. 


Vendovi was taken on board the Vincennes, and 
on her departure from the Feejee group, Capt. 
Wilkes says, that 


“ Vendovi alone manifested his feeling by shed- 
ding tears at the last view of his native land.” 


We could not, for our life, have done this thing. 
Had Capt. Wilkes caused Vendovi to be hung 








or shot, we might not have had a word to say, 
(though we much doubt the propriety and morality 
of civilized people causing savages to be judged by 
their standard of right and wrong, and uniting the 
offices of judge, jury and executioner in the per- 
son of the Captain of a man-of-war,) but to tear 
him from his home, his family and his friends, to 
subject the free savage to the confinement of a ship, 
amid strange faces and strange customs, until his 
pale, worn, melancholy, yet dignified countenance, 
as exhibited in a portrait by Mr. Agate, showed 
plainly that his heart was breaking, alas! alas! 
Poor Vendovi was finally attacked with a disease, 
(common, we believe, among wild animals in a state 
of confinement,) ossification of the lungs, and whilst 
being removed from the ship to the hospital, raised 
his head, and exclaiming, “I feel that the great 
spirit has sent for me,” uttered feebly his war cry, 
and sunk back dead in the bottom of the boat. 

“We tell the tale as *twas told to us.” 

Capt Wilkes says that he died in the naval hos- 
pital at New-York. Be that as it may; we can 
not help thinking that Vendovi had hard measure 
dealt out to him, and that Capt. Wilkes will, one 
day or other, see cause to regret the course he pur- 
sued towards the ignorant and unhappy Indian. 

In the last volume, there is a chapter on currents 
which, did time permit, we would like to examine. 
From a casual glance over it, we were struck by a 
remarkable similarity between it and a paper on 
the Gulf Stream and Currents of the ocean, read 
by Lieut. Maury before a meeting of the geolo- 
gists and scientific men of the United States, held 
at Washington. It would be interesting to compare 
them. We should be glad too to have seen the 
volume on physics. ‘The readers of the narrative 
are left entirely in the dark as to the accuracy of 
Capt. Wilkes’ scientific observations ; and we would 
advise him, if he ever rewrites the book, to cut it 
down at least one half, and in place of a great deal 
that is not new, and may be had better elsewhere, 
to insert an account of his instrumental corrections 
and method of observation. We are rather sur- 
prised that Capt. Wilkes should have preferred ob- 
servations of the sun and North Star for latitude. 
Observations of North and South Stars afford a sim- 
pler and a better method of determining it. 

The book is capitally “ got up,” the paper good, 
the typography excellent, and the many plates beau- 
tifal and agreeable, though we have heard from 
judges of such matters that they are not altogether 
correct. 

The Squadron returned from the North-West 
Coast by the Cape of Good Hope, visiting Manilla, 
Singapore, and other places on their route, and on 
the 10th June, 1842, the Vincennes anchored at 
New York, after an absence of nearly four years. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY THE GREAT WESTERN. 


Important Meeting in London ; Wonderful advance 
in Science; Abolition of Slave Labor; Lord 
Brougham, Macaulay, &§c., §c., Fe. 


My Dear Frienp: 


The Great Western is about to sail, and I will 
send you by her some news that I know will deeply 
interest you. 

Some time since, J] thought that the arguments 
used by the abolitionists, and particularly those in 
the British Parliament, concerning the importation 
of slave-grown sugar and cotton, required that, 
for the sake of consistency as well as of humanity, 
the contemplated emancipation should be extended 
to other animals than the much-loved negro. Ac- 
cordingly, I had actually collected some striking 
instances of the intelligence and sagacity of some 
of our laboring animals, and of the inhumanity 
with which they are treated, with the intention of 
pressing their claims to freedom, upon the friends of 
universal emancipation. 

I foresaw that there were difficulties almost in- 
superable resulting from the fact, as was then sup- 
posed, that other animals sustained no kindred re- 
lation to us, as the unfortunate negro does ;—that 
they are only “brates that perish.” I was com- 
pelled, therefore, to abandon my benevolent, if not 
philanthropic design. 

The era has now dawned, however, when the 
fondest hopes may be indulged: England is moving 
in the cause,—great and wise England, lead on by 
her master spirits and her ‘‘ Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge.” A meeting of this Society has 
just been held. ‘There was not time to publish any 
of their proceedings in the papers taken out by the 
Great Western, and I doubt if any of the letters 
contain any notice of them. The portion of their 
proceedings to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion is not to be made known here, until certain 
preliminaries have been arranged; but from my 
relation to some of the parties, I have been ena- 
bled to procure them for you, as the cause for se- 
crecy will certainly be removed, before my letter 
can reach you and be published. 

You know that a very warm debate has lately 
taken place in the Parliament, in which the sub- 
ject of slavery in the U. S. was introduced by 
Mr. Macaulay and others. Indeed the United States 
have been frequently introduced in the same way, 
and from recent events, are likely to be rated more 
and more about slavery. 

At the late meeting of the “‘Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” Lord Brougham 
took the Chair. When the regular business 





work on the subject of slavery, in which the 
United States were prominently displayed. In 
the course of the debate on this resolution, 
the Rev. Mr. Pycrofft* said, that as the United 
States were at length becoming objects of some 
little importance in the affairs of England, and had 
been recently spoken of in Parliament in such 
eloquent terms by the distinguished gentleman, 
(pointing to Mr. Macaulay,) it would be expedient 
for the Society to diffuse authentic information 
concerning that country, by promoting the circula- 
tion of the works of Hall, Trollope, Hamilton, 
Dickens, &c. He then proceeded to read Dick- 
ens’ description of the stage ride from the Poto- 
mac Landing, and of his visit to a plantation near 
Richmond, Va. To statesmen and politicians, 
however, he particularly recommended the learned 
work of Miss Martineau—from which he proceeded 
to read some of “ the charms of her trumpet,” on 
the subject of slavery. 

Miss Martineau was present, rejoicing in the 
fruits of Mesmerism. She arose and expressed 
her thanks to the gentleman, and said, that “‘ many 
persons thought abolition fanaticism and humbug. 
Yes, and so many thought of Mesmerism, but that 
she believed the former to be as humane as the 
latter, whose benign effects she had experienced. 
She did not doubt that the abolition of slavery in 
the United States would put all the political and 
social diseases of that unfortunate country into a 
perpetual Mesmeric slumber.” 

Dickens also returned his compliments to the 
reverend gentleman. 

Lady Buchan was present, distinguished by a 
badge, on which was a picture of Dryburg Abbey, 
with the inscription “ American slave-holders not 
permitted to enter here.” Emboldened by the 
example of Miss Martineau, Lady B. arose and 
delivered herself of a speech, of which the above 
inscription was the text. 

Lord John Russell said, that whilst the philan- 
thropy of others was taking such an extensive 
range, it was his intention to call special at- 
tention, at the next session of Parliament, to the 
condition of the laboring classes of England. 
Some went so far, he said, as to discriminate 
between articles of commerce that were raised 
by free laborers and by slaves. That he con- 
sidered this ridiculous and illusory, as he had re- 
cently expressed himself in Parhiament ; and he 
thought it much better to be ameliorating the lot 
of the poor at home, than to be crusading against 
foreign institutions. 

Lord Ashley and Dr. Southwood Smith} then 

* This gentleman, in a recent work, “A course of En- 
glish Reading,” recommends upon the subject of the United 
States, the writings of Hall, Butler, &c., and to those who 


wish to understand the political machinery of the States, 
the works of Miss Martineau. 


+ Those who wish to see something of the humane efforts 





was over, a resolution was offered touching some 





of these gentlemen can refer to Horne's “ New Spirit of the 
Age.” 
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drew some appalling pictures of the privations and 
sufferings of the laboring poor of England, and 
heartily seconded the remarks of Lord Russell. 

Mr. Macaulay rose to reply. He denounced the 
Republic of the United States, as a society which is 
more accountable before God and man than any other, 
for the present misery of the African race. “ There 
exists,” he said, “in those States, a slave trade 
more odious and more demoralizing than that which 
is carried on between the coast of Africa and Brazil. 
The United States Government has openly declared 
itself the patron, the champion, and the upholder of 
slavery—it has admitted that it sets up its own 
principles of slavery in opposition to the principles 
of freedom, as if it considered that this conduct 
gives it a title to glory—that it renders itself illus- 
trieus as the evil genius of the unfortunate African 
race! They seek to extend slavery, with more energy 
than was ever exerted by any other nation to dif- 
fuse civilization—and yet the Premier will not ad- 
mit Brazilian sugar, said Mr. Macaulay, becanse 
the Brazilians use the Negroes so cruelly; but he 
will admit the slave-grown cotton of the United 
States! He will thus give a stimulus to the slave- 
trade of America. With regard to the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade in the United States, 
he expected to wait for the coéperation of that 
large, enlightened, and respectable body of Ameri- 
can citizens, who hated slavery as much as he did.” 

Sir Robert Peel replied, that he should like to 
know what right the “‘ Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge” had to interfere with any of the insti- 
tutions of the United States; about as little, said 
he, as the British Government itself had ; and what 
had all this to do with the sugar and cotton trade! 

The vote was then taken and the resolution car- 
ried. In putting the question, Lord Brougham said, 
it was well known that he had already declared the 
people.of the United States to be a “parcel of 
thieves and swindlers.” 

This matter being thus satisfactorily disposed 
of, Sir Richard Vivyan, (the supposed author of 
the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion,”) rose and said, that he heartily approved 
of all that had been said on the abolition of hu- 
man slavery; but that the time had now come 
for new views upon this subject. The advance of 
science défmanded an advance of benevolence ; and 
if it be right to emancipate the offspring, the pos- 
terity, surely it was right to liberate also the pro- 
genitors, the ancestry of the human race. The 
now demonstrable relation, physical and mental, be- 
tween men and animals, called for this extension 
to the efforts of the friends of emancipation. In 
order to exhibit this relation, from which he deduced 
such duties and consequences, he would beg leave 
to read the following 

PAPER AND RESOLUTIONS. 

“ The first step in the creation of life upon this 

planet, was a cheimico-eleetrie operation, by which 








simple germinal vessicles were produced ; from this 
there was an advance under favor of peculiar con- 
ditions, from the simplest forms of being to the 
next more complicated, and this through the medium 
of the ordinary process of generation. This might 
be done by the force of certain external conditions 
operating upon the parturient system. It has 
pleased Providence to arrange that one species 
should give birth to another, until the second high- 
est gave birth to man, who is the very highest :— 
be it so, it is our part to admire and to submit. 
Hence some of the inferior species of animals 
were, by the ordinary process of generation, but 
by a Law to which the law of “ Like produces 
like” is subservient, the ancestors of the human 
species. This being the natural relation of infe- 
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rior animals, to man, let us consider their mentdi” 


constitution. Common observation shews a great 
general superiority of the human mind over that 
of animals; but this superiority is not greater than 
that of the Caucasian over the negro, for whom we 
are all so interested. The inferior animals possess 
means of communicating ideas, and as they were 
in being before their offspring, man, there was lan- 
guage upon earth long ere the history of our race 
commenced. 

“* The difference between mind in the lower ani- 
mals and in man is a difference in degree only ; it 
is not a specific difference. All who have studied 
animals by actual observation, and even those who 
have given a candid attention to the subject in books, 
must attain more or less clear convictions of this 
truth, notwithstanding all the obscurity which pre- 
judice may have engendered. We see animals ca- 
pable of affection, jealousy, envy; we see them 
quarrel, and conduct quarrels, in the very manner 
pursued by the more impulsive of our own race. 
We see them as tender to their young as human 
parents are, and as faithful to a trust‘as the most 
conscientious of human servants. The horse is 
startled by marvellous objects, as a man is. The 
dog and many others show tenacious memory. The 
dog also proves himself possessed of imagination, 
by the act of dreaming.” [Here Mr. Macaulay, 
in critical mood, was heard to say, that certainly 
some dreamy modern Poets that he knew of, had 
no more imagination than a dog, though their mem- 
ories were quite tenacious.] ‘* Horses, finding them- 
selves in want of a shoe, have of their own accord 
gone to a farrier’s shop where they were shod be- 
fore. Cats, closed up in rooms, will endeavor to 
obtain their liberation by pulling a latch or ringing 
a bell. It has several times been observed that in 
a field of cattle, when one or two were mischiev- 
ous, and persisted long in annoying or tyrannizing 
over the rest, the herd, to all appearance, consulted, 
and then, making a united effort, drove the troub- 
lers off the ground. ‘The members of a rookery 
have also been observed to take turns in supplying 
the needs of a family reduced to orphanhood. All 
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of these are acts of reason, in no respect different 
from similar acts of men. Moreover, although 
there is no heritage of accumulated knowledge 
amongst the lower animals, as there is amongst us, 
they are in some degree susceptible of those mod- 
ifications of natural character, and capable of those 
accomplishments, which we call education. The 
taming and domestication of animals, and the chan- 
ges thus produced upon their nature in the course 
of generations, are results identical with civiliza- 
tion amongst ourselves ; and the quiet, servile steer 
is probably as unlike the original wild cattle of this 
country, as the English gentleman of the present 
day is like the rude baron of the age of King John. 
Between a young, unbroken horse, and a trained 
one, there is, again, all the difference which exists 
between a wild youth reared at his own discretion 
in the country, and the same person when he has 
been toned down by long exposure to the influences 
of refined society. On the accomplishments ac- 
quired by animals it were superfluous to enter at 
any length: but I may advert to the dogs of M. 
Leonard, as remarkable examples of what the ani- 
mal intellect may be trained to. When four pieces 
of card are laid down before them, each having a 
number pronounced once in connexion with it, 
they will, after a re-arrangement of the pieces, se- 
lect any one named, by its number. They also 
play at dominoes, and with so much skill as to tri- 
umph over biped opponents, whining if the adver- 
sary place a wrong piece, or if they themselves be 
deficient in a right one. Of extensive combina- 
tions of thought we have no reason to believe that 
any animal is eapable—and yet most of us must 
feel the force of Walter Scott’s remark, that there 
was scarcely anything which he would not believe 
of adog. ‘There is a curious result of education 
in certain animals, namely, that habits to which 
they have been trained in some instances become 
hereditary. For example, the accomplishment of 
pointing at game, although a pure result of educa- 
tion, appears in the young pups brought up apart 
from their parents and kind. The peculiar leap of 
the Irish horse, acquired in the course of travers- 
ing a boggy country, is continued in the progeny 
brought up in England. This hereditariness of 
specific habits suggests a relation to that form of 
psychological demonstration usually called instinct ; 
but instinct is only another term for mind, or is 
mind ina peculiar stage of development ; and though 
the fact were otherwise, it could not affect the pos- 
tulate, that demonstrations such as have been enu- 
merated are mainly intellectual demonstrations, not 
to be distinguished as such from those of human 
beings. 

“ More than this, the lower animals manifested 
mental phenomena long before man existed. While 
as yet there was no brain capable of working out 








ben. ‘Ere ene musician had whistled or piped, 
the owl hooted in B flat, the cuckoo had her song 
of a falling third, and the chirp of the cricket was 
in B. The dog and the elephant prefigured the 
sagacily of the. human mind. The love of a ha- 
man mother for her babe was anticipated by nearly 
every humbler mammal, the carnaria not excepted. 
The peacock strutted, the turkey blustered, and the 
cock fought for victory, just as human beings did, 
and still do. Our faculty of imitation, on which 
so much of our amusement depends, was exercised 
by the mocking-bird; and the whole tribe of mon- 
keys must have walked about the pre-hurman world, 
playing off those tricks in which we see the comi- 
cality and mischief-making of our character so cu- 
riously exaggerated.” 

{ Here was a general titter: some looked at Hood— 
some at Dickens—some at a portrait of Theodore 
Hook; while a few dropped a tear to the memory 
of Sydney Smith. At the same time, Cruikshank 
was there taking a sketch of the scene. ] 

“ T this view of the subject, I will add only one 
other. As man has been developed from the infe- 
rior animals, so a higher order of being may yet be 
developed from man. Are they to enslave us? If 
so, will we have any claim to freedom? We will 
be as much below those superior beingsas the higher 
order of animals are below us, and our inferiors 
have the same right to freedom from us, that we 
will have from the higher type of man that is yet 
to come. All species are sprung the one from the 
other; it is all development; and shall we hold in 
bondage our ancestry, the animals? A Cuvier and 
a Newton are but expansions of a clown, and the 
person emphatically called the wicked man is one 
whose highest moral feelings are rudimental. Such 
differences are not confined to our species; they 
are only less strongly marked in many of the infe- 
rior animals. There are clever dogs,” [just then, 
as if to prove that there might also be wicked dogs, 
two fine hounds that had followed their masters to 
the place of meeting, commenced fighting. Where- 
upon a learned Lord Bishop was heard to repeat 


“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so.” 


‘and wicked horses, as well as clever mefi and wick- 
ed men ; and education sharpens the talents, and in 
some degree regulates the Copogtions of animals 
as it does our own. 

“I beg leave, therefore, to offer the following reso- 
lutions : 

1st. That it is expedient and just henceforth to em- 
brace the more intelligent of the inferior animals, as 
dogs and horses, elephants and monkies, &c., in all 
our schemes for emancipation. 

2ndly. That a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be sent to Lord Aberdeen, with a request 





a mathematical problem, the ecoaomy of the six- 
sided figure was exemplified by the instinct of the 





to forward it to the inate of State of the 
U.S. 





























































Several distinguished scientific gentlemen de- 
clared that the subject was worthy of considera- 
tion ; and they wished time to examine it. One 
said it would be interesting to consider this subject 
in connection with the doctrine of Metempsychosis. 
It might be that some of the inferior animals con- 
tained the souls of some near relatives, or dear 
friends. 

Lord Russell said that some folks would then have 
to give up sugar and cotton altogether, because both 
negroes and horses are employed in making them. 
And tea and cocoanuts also, since the monkies are 
employed in gathering them. 

And butter, too, said another, because dogs churn 
it. Sir Robert Peel said, that then the dogs and 
mules would clamor for representation in Parliament, 
and there were asses enough there already. 

The paper and resolutions were then laid on the 
table. Sir Richard said he would send over copies 
to his correspondents in the United States, and asked 
Mr. Macaulay to send some to that “ large, enlight- 
ened and respectable body of American citizens who 
hated slavery, &c.” as he had said in his eloquent 
speech. Mr. Macaulay assented, and said he would 
also send one to the late American Secretary of 
State, hoping thereby to enlighten his mind. 

After all this the Society adjourned. 


Your Frienp. 
London, April 1845. 
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A Dictionary or GREEK AND Roman ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by William Smith, Ph. D., and illustrated by numer- 
ous Engravings on wood. Third American Edition, Care- 
fully Revised, and containing numerous Additional Articles 
relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the An- 
cients. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New- 
York, etc. New-York: Harper 4 Brothers. 


Before the issue of this most important book, there were 
innumerable points of antiquarian investigation, (in respect 
very particularly to Greece and Rome,) concerning which 
information could be obtained only by dint of patient re- 
search among a large number of costly and practically inac- 
cessible works. Mr. Smith’s object, therefore, was to ex- 
amine the ofiginal sources, with such aid as could be derived 
from the best modern writers, and bring up the entire sub- 
ject of Greek and Roman Antiquity to the present time— 
to the present condition of philological learning. As the 
book was intended not merely for schools, but for universi- 
ties and mature students, who might wish to extend research 
beyond the limits of any mere encyclopedic volume, the 
author gave numerous references to the sources of informa- 
tion, throughout, as well as to all commentatory works. 

The alphabetical form has been very properly preferred 
to the systematic; and thus a complete account of each 
subject is given under one head—the whole embracing a 
full account of the Private and Public Life of the Greeks 
and Romans. The articles are, of course, the work of 
various hands—full reference to the writers, individually, 
being given at the end of the volume. Among these writers, 
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the student of the Charlottesville University will recognize, 
with pleasure, Mr. George Long, at one time Professor of 
Ancient Languages in that institution, and unquestionably 
one of the best scholars and most philosophical teachers of 
his time. He has contributed, among other things, a series 
of articles on Roman Law—an exceedingly difficult subject 
admirably handled. The idea of the Dictionary originated, 
indeed, with Mr. Long. 

Many of the Illustrations have been taken from originals 
in the British Museum—others from the Museo Borbonico, 
Museo Capitolino, Millin's Peintures de Vases Antiques, 
Tischbein’s and D’Hancarville’s engravings from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s Vases, and so forth. 

The American edition, (of which we are now speaking,) 
has been prepared by Professor Charles Authon, a gentle- 
man who, in point of discrimination, accuracy and erudi- 
tion, has few, (if any,) equals, and no superior in the classi- 
cal world. The Dictionary, as put forth by him, is very far 
superior to the English work. He has improved the arrange- 
ment of matter very materially, and added numerous ex- 
cellent papers on the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of 
the Ancients. He has also appended an Index Raisonné, 
classifying every thing ; so that, retaining the form of a Dic- 
tionary, the book may still be made to answer all the pur- 
poses of a College text-book. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that, by this truly comprehensive work, the meagre 
compilations of Potter and Adams, are completely over- 
shadowed. The existence of the volume now before us, 
renders these imperfect treatises, indeed, considerably 
worse than useless. Information obtained from them, (even 
if correct,) will have the air of error from its simple incom- 
pleteness—an incompleteness to be appreciated only by 
reference to the more voluminous book. The mechanical 
execution of the Dictionary is every thing that could be 
desired. 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNY; OR THE ART oF Memory. 
The Series of Lectures explanatory of the Principles of the 
System, delivered in New York and Philadelphia, in the 
beginning of 1844, by Francis Fawvel-Gouraud, D. E. S8., 
of the Unwersity of France. Now first published without 
Alterations or Omissions, and with Considerable Additions 
in the Practical Applications of the System. New York 
and London: Wiley and Putnam. 


This is a large octavo of some 700 pages, and beyond 
doubt, one of the most important and altogether extraordi- 
nary works which have been published within the last 
fifty years. The readers of the “ Messenger” are probably 
well acquainted, by report, with M. Fauvel-Gouraud ; and 
it is not impossible that some of them are inclined to en- 
tertain of his book no very exalted opinion. To these we 
say, M. Gouraud is himself a very peculiar man; his 
idiosyncrasies are marked, beyond those of any person we 
have yet met. And of mensuch as these, we must be wary 
how we adopt prejudices—for they radiate prejudices 
wherever they go The world always receives with dis- 
trust any thing which gives it a startling impulse—any 
thing which jostles its old conservative equanimity; and 
there is but little difference in the amount of the distrust, 
whether the jostling throw our minds probably into the 
right path, or obviously into the wrong. Now, not only is 
the proposition of M. Gouraud a startling one, from the 
immense importance of its consequences ; but the mode in 
which he advances it, is startling from its extreme com- 
prehensiveness—a comprehensiveness such as thoroughly 
exhausts the subject, and such as is never ventured on 
except by a Frenchman. And not only is he startling in 
his thesis, and in his mode of treating it, but, personally, 
he startles all who listen to him comprehendingly, with the 
deep enthusiasm by which he is inspired—an enthusiasm 
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which impels him to say things and to do things, (for the 
sake of getting the world by the ear,) from which ordinary 
men would shrink, but which this very enthusiasm induces 
him to regard, (and very properly, we think,) as a duty. 

It will be understood at once, that M. Gouraud is of the 
class of men who accomplish great results by means of the 
very quality which excites prejudice, in the majority of 
mankind, during the accomplishment of these results. It 
is quite unnecessary to complain of the prejudice—it is 
inevitable ; on the other hand, we should not permit our- 
selves to estimate it at more than its value, nor to mistake 
it for what it is not. 

The book now published is made up of the previous Lec- 
tures of the author, with considerable additions, but no 
modifications. It bears about it, therefore, all the freshness 
of a vivd voce disquisition, and independently of its proper 
merit as an exposition of the thesis, Mnemotechny, is sin- 
gularly instructive as a storehouse of facts, and exceed- 
ingly entertaining from its anecdotary and gossiping spirit. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained of the theory as 
such, or of its availability, we feel sure that no one quali- 
fied to decide upon this remarkable production will fail to 
be astonished at the amount of erudition it manifests—at 
the patient industry by which this erudition is made avail- 
able to the purposes of the treatise, or at the dexterity with 
which so much seemingly discordant material is wrought 
into a well-proportioned whole. For our own part, we do 
not hesitate to say that M. Gouraud has very thoroughly 
made out his case. His enthusiasm, and more especially 
the practical effect of his own system on his own intellect, 
while engaged so continuously in these investigations, have 
necessarily led him to overrate the facility with which his 
Art of Memory may be introduced, and even, perhaps, the 
extent to which its positive application may be made a 
matter of ordinary use, but that his principles are soundly 
based we distinctly perceive,—their full development must 
be trusted to Time. 

M. Gouraud’s definition of Natural Memory runs thus: 


“By Natural Memory I understand the faculty of retain- 
ing the impression of any event or facts, or series of events 
and facts, without the assistance of systematic associations, 
which must be distinguished from natural associations, a 
concomitant feature of natural memory, properly so called.” 

His definition of Artificial Memory ts this : 


‘* By Artificial Memory we understand, simply, the power 
of recollecting facts and events, by means of conditional 
associations, which must first be called for, in order, by their 
assistance, to get at the facts associated with them.” 

The manner in which this definition is illustrated, will, 
to the philosophical, speak more effectually in favor of the 
accomplished author, than any random observations of our 
own. 





“From this then,” he says, referring to a well-known 
anecdote told of Simonides, “ we see the origin attributed 
to mnemonics by the ancients. Jt was upon this principle, 
it is said, that Simonides founded the first regular system 
for aiding the memory, of which history makes mention... . 
But as we do not now-a-days appeal to mythologival fables 
for the causes and explanations of facts pertaining to the 
understanding, but only to Logic and to Philosophy, if we 
interrogate either of them on this subject, they will answer 
nearly thus :—‘ Men in all ages of the world, probably, and 
especially in a state of civilization, have ever taken notice, 
as it happens to ourselves every day, that upon seeing, 
even at a great distance, the dwelling of a person of their 
acquaintance, this dwelling called to their mind immedi- 
ately the person who occupied it, his family, his manners, 
his affairs, and the relations which they sustained towards 


whom it was erected, or the idol who occupied the shrine 
of its sanctuary. A tree of familiar foliage could not pre- 
sent itself to their view without recalling to their minds 
the palatable and delicious fruit which it produced in its 
proper season. The sight of the sea had undoubtedly more 
than once carried the thoughts to the mournful picture of a 
storm—then the vessel beaten by the violence of the tem- 
pest; and, finally, the shipwreck amid whose horrors some 
dear friend had become the prey of the fathomless abyss. 
Hence, the thoughts were often, undoubtedly, carried back, 
by the affiliation of successive ideas, to other remembran- 
ces more or less associated with the objects before them ; 
nor were they often stopped in their course, until the view 
of new objects suddenly awakened other and more vivid 
recollections.’ .... These facts, continually reprodu- 
cing themselves to the observation, served soon to attract 
the attention of the first thinkers which the human species 
produced. And these argued, probably, after this sort :— 
‘If it is constantly the case, that every time we see an 
object, to which is attached some souvenir, that object im- 
mediately recalls to our mind the souvenir so attached ; it 
ought then naturally to follow, that if we should connect 
conditionally isolated souvenirs, or even a series of souve- 
nirs, to a series of given objects, then while looking upon 
those objects, or even thinking of them, those souvenirs 
which have been so connected with them must present 
themselves naturally to our mind ; perhaps even irresistibly, 
at least under certain circumstances.’ And the first prac- 
tical essay which was first made upon this theory so logical 
and so simple, was, incontestibly, the origin of the Mne- 
monic Art.” 

Proceeding from this point, M. Gouraud continues the 
history of Mnemotechny, giving detailed accounts of the 
schemes of Grey and Feinagle, with a catalogue of all 
authors who have written on the subject; and then with 
the heading, Egomet, commences a narrative and explana- 
tion of his own system, the vast superiority of which to all 
others is, to our minds at least, decidedly manifest. Yet 
of the system of Feinagle it was no less a man than that 
king of logicians, Lalande, who thus expressed himself: 

“T have witnessed the extraordinary effects produced on 
the memory by the method of M. de Feinagle, and nothing 
appears to me more deserving of the serious attention of 
any man of learning.” 

And, nevertheless, we have among us a set of “ para- 
graphists,” who, without knowing what M. Gouraud pro- 
poses— without taking the trouble to enquire—make no 
scruple of indulging in boisterous expressions of contempt, 
not only for his peculiar system, but for the Art, generally, 
to which the wise Simonides devoted a life, and which 
has occupied the serious attention of such intellects as 
those of Herodotus, Cicero, Pliny, Quintilian, Aristotle, 
Addison, Hume, Priestly, Bacon and Locke! 

M. Gouraud himself, or rather M. Gouraud's memory, 
is the sole reply which should be brought to bear upon such 
opponents. To reason they turn a deaf ear; but facts, at 
least, are to them intelligible. The mnemonic feats of 
M. Gouraud are not miracles, only because miracles are 
not. Take a specific fact, for which we are prepared to 
vouch. The lecturer distributes among his audience fifty 
slips of paper, on which one hundred different persons 
write whatever they please, however absurd or inconsis- 
tent, scraps of verse, rows of figures, arbitrary arrange- 
ments of letters, or any thing supposed difficult to be re- 
membered. He reads each slip twice, and returning all to 
the audience, repeats, in any order, and without the omis- 
sion or misplacement of a syllable, every thing that has 
been written :—and this feat, incredible as it seems, is 
really trifling in comparison with many others which he 





him. The view of a temple could not present itself to 
their eyes without causing them to think of the God to 


not only readily performs, but readily instructs others to 
perform. It is by mo means too much to say that the powers 
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of memory, as aided by his system, are absolutely illimitable. 
We earnestly advise our readers to procure M. Gouraud’s 
extraordinary work and decide in the premises for them- 
selves. 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Drinker §- Morris have received Nos. 45 and 46 of The 
Illuminated Shakspeare ;—No. 23 of the Pictorial Bible ;— 
Part V of Lee & Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine ;—Voyages round the World, since the death of Capt. 
Cook, being No. 172 of the Family Library ;—Keeping 
House and Housekeeping, a story of Domestic Life, Edited 
by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, a very popular American author- 
ess ;—The Ancient Régime, by G. P. R. James ;—Life in 
Italy. The Improvisatore. Translated from the Danish 
of Hans Christian Andersen, by Mary Howitt ;—Look to 
the End, or the Bennets Abroad. By Mrs. Ellis ;—Bishop 
Thirlwall’s Greece, No. 8, completing this valuable work ;— 
New Orleans as I found it. By H Didimus, a work that 
is attracting attention ;—The Nevilles of Garretstown, and 
the Wandering Jew, No. 10. 


BY WILEY & PUTNAM, New York. 


Drinker 4 Morris have received Human Magnetism; 
The Utility of its application for the relief of Human Suf- 
fering. By W. Newnham, M. R. S. L.;—Library of 
Choice of Reading. No. 1, Béthen, supposed to be by 
R, M. Milnes, already known to the Literary World—con- 
taining brilliant Sketches of Travels in the East. No. 2, 
The Amber Witch. By Dr. Meinhold, a clergyman of 
Pomerania. No. 3, Undine and Sintram and his Com- 
panions. Both from the German of Friedrich De La 
Motte Fouqué. The object of this “ Library” is to fur- 
nish a series of “‘ books which are books,” as Charles Lamb 
says. Hence such will be selected as have stood the test 
of criticism; or will do it; and some of our own authors 
will be embraced ir: it. 

Some years ago, when we read “ Undine,” we were a 
little disappointed, owing perhaps to too high expectations. 


D. & M. have also received from Lea & BLANCHARD, 
Philadelphia, Ranké’s History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, No. II ;—Marston, or the Memoirs of a Statesman; 
and the American Journal of the Medical Scienees—Quar- 
terly—for April. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., for which 
they are agents and receive subscriptions. 


Ball §- Perkins, who keep a very neat and well furnished 
Book-store on Broad Street, have received from Tuomas 
Cowrpertuwalit & Co., Philadelphia, The American Sta- 
tistical Arithmetic. By Francis H. Smith and R. T. W. 
Duke, of the Virginia Military Institute. The known 
character of Major Smith is sufficient to recommend this 
work. The illustrations and examples embody and impart 
to the pupil much useful information respecting the popula- 
tion, products and other statistics of the several United 
States. The work also contains instruction in Mensura- 
tion and in Book-keeping :—A system of Classical and 
Sacred Geography, embellished with engravings. Together 
with an Ancient Atlas, by S. Augustus Mitchell. Supply- 
ing a great desideratum ;—also Woman in the 19th Century. 
By S. Margaret Fuller. Greely & McElrath: New-York. 

We have also received from Messrs. G. & McE. Popu- 
lar Lectures on Astronomy: By M. Arago. With additions 
and corrections by Dyonisius Lardner, LL.D. These pub- 
lishers have in press the Scientific Lectures delivered by 
Doctor Lardner in this country. The work will also con- 
tain sketches of the Lecturer’s travels and impressions. 

Featherstonhaugh thus combined travels and Geology ; 
but his production is creditable neither to Seience nor to 
Truth. From Doctor Lardner we expect different and bet- 
ter things. Messrs. G. and McE. will please send their 





publications through some of our book-houses, instead of 
by mail. 


BY D. APPLETON & CO, New York anp Puitap. 

_Joseph Gill has received The Book of the Army, com- 
prising a general Military History of the U.S. By John 
Frost, LL. D. Prof. Frost is now engaged upon a Picto- 
rial History of the World, issued in Philadelphia ;—Stew- 
art’s Stable Economy, a treatise on the managemeat of 
horses ;—The Cross of Christ ; or Meditations on the death 
and passion of our blessed Lord and Saviour. Edited by 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D. D.;—and Judea Capta. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. John S. Taylor & Co., New York :— 
all handsomely done. 

VirGInis, ITs History AND ANTIQUITIES. By HENRY 
Howe. Bascock & Co. Cuarueston, S.C. 1845. 
This work contains much interesting information, which 

a Virginian ought to know and could not easily or cheaply 
procure for himself. The Engravings, over 100, and mostly 
well executed, tend to make it attractive. We are glad to 
have a copy by us, and doubt not that this will be the case 
with a very large number. Of the Literary character of 
the work, we may take occasion to speak after a farther 
examination : p.p. 544, large 8 vo: price $3,50. 


The North American, Westminster, Whig and Demo- 
cratic Reviews have been received. We hope that the ri- 
valry of the last two will at least improve our native Lit- 
erature. 


We are much obliged to J. R. Brodhead, Esq., for a copy 
of his final Report upon the Colonial documents of the 
State of New York. 


The New York Historical Society propose to change the 
national Name of the U. S. to Algania. At present we see 
no insuperable objection. 





MISTAKES: EXPLANATION. 


The “lines to my cigar” in the last Messenger 
are from the pen of Charles Sprague. The line at 
the head of the poem “on the death of Campbell” 
is not from Byron; but from Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 
which we have read and enjoyed. We endeavor 
to secure the accuracy of the Messenger, and have 
the satisfaction of keeping our correspondents from 
committing a multitude of blunders. For this we 
deserve no credit;—for oversights and mistakes 
the liberal-minded will inflict no censure. Our only 
apology will be found in the following passage from 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

“ Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works, 
and let not Zoilism or detraction blast well-intended labors. 
He that endureth no faults in men’s writings must only read his 
own, wherein for the most part all appeareth white. Quotation - 
mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, and human lapses, may 
make not only moles but warts in learned authors, whe notwith- 
standing being judged by the capital matter admit not of dis- 


co. I should unwillingly affirm that Cicero was . 
u 


t slightly versed in Homer, because in his work de Gloria, 
he ascribed those verses unto Ajax which were delivered 
by Hector. What if Plautus in the account of Hercules 
mistaketh nativity for conception? Who would have mean 
thoughts of Apollinaris Sidonius, who seems to mistake the 
river Tigris for Euphrates? and though a good historian 
and learned Bishop of Auvergne had the misfortune to be 
out in the story of David, making mention of him when the 
ark was sent back by the Philistines upon a cart; which 
was before his time. Though | have no great opinion of 
Machiavel’s learning, yet 1 shall not presently say, that he 
was but a novice in Roman history, because he was mis- 
taken in placing Commodus after the emperour Severus. 
Capital truths are to be narrowly eyed, collateral lapses 
on circumstantial deliveries not to be too narrowly sifted. 
And if the substantial subject be well forged out, we need 
not examine the sparks which irregularly fly from it.” 


—— 
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